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All  Round  the  Horizon, 

The  readers  of  The  Evangelist  are  so  accus¬ 
tomed  to  the  sudden  disappearance  of  Dr. 
Field,  and  his  reappearance  in  some  other 
part  of  “the  horizon,"  that  they  will  not  be 
surprised  to  learn  that  he  is  now  in  Canada, 
on  his  way  to  Alaska.  We  can  hardly  explain 
the  phenomenon,  but  the  spirit  of  wandering 
seems  to  come  upon  him  after  he  has  been 
present  at  some  ecclesiastical  gathering.  The 
Briggs  case  drove  him  across  the  sea  to  Africa, 
to  find  peace  in  the  silence  of  the  desert ;  and 
since  he  came  back  from  Saratoga,  he  has  felt 
an  irresistible  impulse  to  take  to  the  woods. 
As  he  goes  out  by  the  line  of  the  Canadian 
Pacific,  the  coolness  and  quiet  of  those  North¬ 
ern  solitudes  will  be  a  relief  from  the  strife  of 
tongues  From  Vancouver  he  will  take  the 
steamer  to  Sitka,  sailing  northward  twelve 
hundred  miles  through  an  inland  sea,  between 
the  islands  and  the  coast,  under  the  shadow 
of  the  great  mountains,  of  all  which  our  read¬ 
ers  will  have  full  descriptions  in  due  time. 

Perhaps  among  the  thousands  who  looked  on 
at  the  monster  procession  of  the  Saengerfest 
last  Friday  evening,  there  may  have  been  one 
or  two  besides  the  writer  who  witnessed  the 
similar  procession  just  twenty  years  ago  in 


Nuremberg,  when  the  birth  of  the  great 
Meistersinger  was  commemorated  by  another 
Saengerfest  and  by  the  unveiling  of  a  statue 
of  him  in  the  Spital  Platz,  in  a  corner  of 
which  was  the  stall  where  Hans  Sachs  used  to 
sit  and  cobble  shoes.  That  St.  John’s  day 
festival  in  Nuremberg  was  a  brilliant  sight ; 
the  long  procession  representing  the  forty  his¬ 
toric  guilds  of  the  city  in  the  picturesque  cos¬ 
tume  of  that  mediaeval  time  (those  who 
headed  the  guilds  wearing,  in  many  instances, 
gala  costumes  of  that  very  date,  piously  pre¬ 
served  among  the  archives  of  the  city),  mov¬ 
ing  along  the  most  picturesque  street  in 
Europe,  the  sidewalks  thronged  with  peasants 
from  the  neighboring  districts  in  the  quaint, 
many-hued  costumes  that  are  the  same  to-day 
that  they  were  three  hundred  years  ago,  and 
all  overhead  the  flutter  of  flag  and  banner  and 
flower  festoons,  and  the  quick,  glancing  flight 
of  myriads  of  doves. 

It  was  a  picture  from  the  Old  World,  the 
world  of  the  Middle  Ages,  yet  who  shall  say 
that  it  was  more  fairylike  or  picturesque  than 
that  which  New  York  saw  the  other  night 
under  the  electric  lights  and  the  wavering 
shadows  of  the  trees  of  Union  and  Madison 
Squares,  with  the  mighty  volume  of  music 
filling  all  the  air?  The  contrast  was  a  strik¬ 
ing  and  an  impressive  one ;  it  had  a  certain 
significance,  too,  but  it  was  not  wholly  in 
favor  of  Nuremberg  and  against  New  York. 
If  only  in  th^'s  one  point,  that  the  Nuremberg 
festival  lookeu  backward,  while  the  New  York 
festival  looks  forward,  there  is  something  to 
be  said  for  the  less  picturesque,  perhaps  less 
lovely  celebration.  The  glory  of  the  ancient 
city  on  the  Pegmtz,  like  the  Golden  Age  of 
the  Greeks,  is,  in  the  past;  that  of  New  York, 
like  that  of  the  Christian,  is,  we  believe,  in 
the  future  In  art,  in  music,  in  what  Matthew 
Arnold  would  call  the  sense  for  beauty,  and 
we  may  also  hope  the  sense  for  conduct,  our 
best  is  yet  to  be.  We  are  surely  making 
progress  in  all  these  things,  in  none  more  nota¬ 
bly  than  in  our  love  and  appreciation  of 
music.  For  example,  what  a  progress  there 
has  been  in  the  popular  feeling  for  music  since 
the  days  when  Jenny  Lind  sang  in  Tripler 
Hall.  Then  not  all  the  magic  of  her  glorious 
voice  could  make  the  heavenly  strains  of  “I 
know  that  my  Redeemer  liveth”  other  than 
“caviare  to  the  general.”  They  listened  half- 
entranced,  it  is  true,  but  also  half-wearied ; 
it  was  in  the  tricks  of  voice  of  her  “Bird 
Song”  and  “Echo  Song”  that  they  chiefly 
delighted.  The  ears  of  the  very  same  class 
that  were  almost  closed  to  Handel  then,  are 
open  with  rapture  now  to  Wagner  and  Schu¬ 
berth  and  Massenet  and  Tschersch  and  other 
composers  incomparably  more  difficult  to  un¬ 
derstand,  if  not  more  truly  musical.  And 
that  such  a  progress  should  have  been  made 
in  forty  years  must  surely  be  an  earnest  of 
still  further  progress  in  this  and  other  things. 


So  we  are  not  discouraged,  though  the 
Lexow  Committee,  on  the  one  hand,  and  the 
Ward’s  Island  investigation  on  the  other, 
bring  forth  such  horrors  as  would  seem  to 
show  our  city  to  be  wholly  given  over  to 
iniquity.  The  Ward’s  Island  disclosures  seem 
all  the  more  terrible,  and  are,  so  far  as  they 
shall  be  substantiated,  because  the  persons 
concerned  belong  to  that  most  pathetic  class, 
the  insane  and  idiot  wards  of  the  State.  But 
in  judging  of  these  alleged  atrocities  there 
are  some  things  that  must  be  carefully  dis¬ 
tinguished,  for  example,  between  the  question 
of  the  nobility  or  ability  of  the  physicians  in 
charge,  and  the  all  devouring  rapacity  which 
has  cut  down  appropriations  for  such  an  insti¬ 
tution  to  so  low  a  figure,  that  necessary  care 
is  an  impossibility,  and  which  countenances 
bribes  and  fills  places  of  trust  with  political 
heelers  and  men  utterly  unworthy  of  such 
positions.  It  is  absurd,  on  the  face  of  it,  to 
suppose  that  professional  men  of  reputation 
h.Tve  countenanced  or  approved  of  the  brutal¬ 
ities  which,  it  is  said,  have  been  practiced,  in 
these  institutions,  but  with  the  best  will  in 
the  world  they  cannot  secure  proper  treat¬ 
ment  to  the  unfortunates  under  their  charge, 
when  there  are  not  half  the  proper  number  of 
nurses  and  attendants,  and  many  of  these  are 
utterly  unfit  for  the  positions  they  hold.  The 
root  of  the  evil  in  this  matter  lies  where  it  has 
been  found  to  lie  in  other  cases,  with  the  in¬ 
stitution  by  which  our  city  is  ruled.  But 
whoever  may  be  guilty,  the  true  teaching  of 
all  this  is  that  the  charities  of  our  city  ought 
to  be  entirely  separated  from  the  correctiona 
department,  and  put  into  the  hands,  not  of 
politicians,  but  of  men  and  women  experi¬ 
enced  and  skilled  in  such  matters.  This  was 
the  view  of  Mrs.  Josephine  Shaw  Lowell  when 
she  was  a  Commissioner  of  Charities  for  this 
State,  and  it  is  the  opinion  of  all  men  and 
women  who  are  qualified  by  intelligent  thought 
to  judge  of  the  matter. 


It  is  a  mistake  to  suppose  that  with  the  ar¬ 
rival  of  warm  weather  the  sufferings  of  the 
poor  are  so  much  mitigated  that  there  is  no 
longer  need  of  special  benevolence  on  the  part 
of  the  prosperous.  It  is  true  that  the  poor  no 
longer  suffer  from  cold,  but  it  is  also  true 
that  there  is  no  more  work  to  be  found  in  the 
regular  channels  than  there  was  six  months 
ago,  but  rather  less,  and  that  the  work  sup¬ 
plied  by  extraordinary  effort  having  ceased, 
the  poor  are  as  badly  off  as  ever.  Nay,  the 
suffering  is  greater  now  than  at  any  earlier 
date,  because  destitution  has  now  reached 
those  thrifty  families  who  had  managed  to 
lay  by  a  little  for  a  rainy  day,  and  who  by 
this  time  have  exhausted  their  savings.  As  a 
result  of  the  deprivations  of  the  past  months, 
there  is  a  low  standard  of  vitality  among  the 
poor.  It  has  not  yet  showed  itself  by  an 
abnormal  death  rate,  though  let  an  epidemic 
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come  and  the  effects  will  be  sure  to  appear, 
but  it  does  render  the  “fresh  air  charities 
more  necessary  than  ever  before.  And  yet 
even  so  well  known  and  popular  a  charity  as 
the  Tribune  Fresh  Air  Fund  is  heavily  crip¬ 
pled  for  want  of  means,  while  such  an  insti 
tution  as  the  Tenement  House  Chapter,  which 
in  years  past  has  rendered  invaluable  service 
to  the  city  in  lending  aid  to  the  summer  corps 
of  doctors  of  the  Board  of  Health,  and  has 
sent  hundreds  of  children  and  invalids  to  the 
country,  is  now  almost  at  a  standstill  for  want 
of  contributions.  This  certainly  is  not  from 
lack  of  benevolent  feeling  among  those  who 
are  well  to  do,  but  simply  from  ignorance  of 
the  true  condition  of  things. 

We  have  more  than  once  advocated  the  use 
of  some  of  the  school-houses  in  the  crowded 
districts  as  vacation  schools  for  those  children 
who  have  no  place  to  play  and  to  whom  a 
long  vacation  is  anything  but  a  boon-  The 
Society  for  Improving  the  Condition  of  the 
Poor  now  comes  forward  with  a  proposition  to 
the  Board  of  Education,  which  we  trust  will 
be  accepted.  The  Society  offers  to  defray  the 
expenses  of  summer  schools  in  three  buildings 
in  these  districts  during  the  months  of  July 
and  August,  instruction  to  be  given  in  manual 
training,  kindergarten  work,  sewing,  and  clay 
modelling.  The  Society  appropriates  85,000 
for  this  work,  and  we  trust  that  no  hin¬ 
drances,  such  as  the  need  of  repairing  build¬ 
ings  during  summer  vacation,  or  any  matter 
of  routine,  may  be  allowed  to  deprive  the  city 
of  the  value  of  this  generous  proposition. 

The  season  of  the  Summer  Institute  is  upon 
us.  The  Institute  is  a  modification  of  the 
summer  school,  shorter  in  duration,  and  de¬ 
voted  rather  to  conference  than  to  study,  the 
interest  being  concentrated  on  a  single  subject 
in  its  various  phases.  Among  others  we  are 
interested  to  notice  that  the  Superintendent 
of  Indian  Schools  has  arranged  for  a  series  of 
institutes  in  the  interest  of  Indian  education. 
They  are  to  be  held  in  the  far  West  and  will 
hardly  be  available  to  our  Eastern  readers, 
except  as  they  may  come  upon  them  in  the 
course  of  their  summer  travel,  but  those  who 
can  arrange  to  attend  them  will  doubtless  find 
it  worth  while.  Such  an  attempt  to  interfere 
with  the  cause  of  Indian  education  as  the  bill 
now  before  the  Senate  would  never  have  been 
made  had  there  been  a  wide  public  knowledge 
of  the  real  benefits  resulting  from  the  educa¬ 
tion  of  the  Indian.  It  is  now  announced  that 
in  spite  of  the  threatened  check  from  insuffi¬ 
cient  appropriations,  important  improvements 
in  methods  and  organization  of  the  schools  are 
under  consideration  in  the  Indian  Bureau. 
These  will  all  be  fully  explained  in  the  various 
Institutes  and  conferences  arranged  for,  and 
it  is  to  be  hoped  that  a  better  state  of  public 
intelligence  will  result. 

Away  off  across  the  Pacific  there  seems  to 
be  danger  of  an  international  complication, 
with  Korea  for  the  seat  of  difficulties.  That 
interesting  little  peninsula  has  got  into  trouble 
with  Japan,  by  reason  of  the  assassination  of 
a  former  insurgent  who  had  been  supported 
by  Japan  and  protected  by  her  after  the  fail¬ 
ure  of  his  rebellion.  By  order  of  the  King 
of  Korea  he  was  lured  away  to  Shanghai  and 
there  killed,  and  now  Japan  is  sending  troops 
to  Korea  to  avenge  the  breach  of  interntional 
comity.  Doubtless  this  action  will  bring 
China  forward  in  support  of  Korea,  each  of 
the  two  stronger  nations  proposing  as  the  out¬ 
come  of  this  difficulty  to  take  possession  of 
the  little  peninsula  long  coveted  by  both. 
But  there  is  likely  to  be  a  third  party  to  this 
manoeuvre  for  Russia,  lying  close  by  on  the 
north,  is  not  likely  to  let  the  prize  slip  through 
her  fingers.  The  fine  Korean  seaport  Fusan  is 
just  what  Russia  needs  and  has  long  coveted 


to  take  the  place  of  the  inhospitable  naval 
port  of  Vladivistock  far  up  toward  the  north, 
and  by  the  time  Japan  and  China  have  got  well 
warmed  up  to  the  contest,  she  is  very  likely  to 
step  in  and  possess  herself  of  the  prize. 

Things  seem  to  be  quieting  down  in  Europe 
and  Africa,  notwithstanding  that  a  new  plot 
against  the  Czar  has  been  discovered.  In 
Hungary  Premier  Wekerle  has  been  com¬ 
pletely  triumphant ;  the  Civil  Marriage  Bill, 
on  which  the  government  was  nearly  wrecked, 
has  been  triumphantly  passed,  and  matters  ap¬ 
pear  to  be  arranging  themselves.  In  Morocco 
the  chief  antagonist  of  the  young  Sriltan,  the 
eldest  brother  of  his  late  father,  has  made 
submission,  and  peace  reigns,  for  the  time,  at 
least.  Yet  it  is  rather  significant  that  in  Ger¬ 
many  a  suggestion  has  been  made  that  France 
and  Germany — of  all  countries  in  the  world ! 
—  should  make  an  alliance  as  the  only  means 
of  checking  the  advance  of  England  in  Africa. 
It  will  indeed  be  an  age  of  wonders  that  sees 
France  and  Germany  allies. 

This  was  the  outlook  on  which  the  past  week 
closed,  when  there  came  a  sudden  shifting  of 
scene,  a  real  tragedy  which  fixed  the  alarmed 
attention  of  all  Europe  upon  France.  Herwor 
thy  President,  Sadi  Carnot,  was  fatally  stabbed 
on  Saturday  evening.  He  w-as  paying  a  visit 
to  Lyons  of  a  partly  official  nature,  and  was 
proceeding  from  the  International  Exhibition 
to  the  theatre,  where  a  gala  performance  was 
to  be  given  in  his  honor,  when  he  received  the 
fatal  wound  from  a  dagger  in  the  hand  of  an 
assassin,  subsequently  ascertained  to  be  an 
Italian  and  an  Anarchist.  The  President  was 
receiving  a  spontaneous  ovation,  and  there 
was  great  cheering  by  the  dense  crowd  oh  either 
side  of  the  several  carriages  in  proces 
sion,  the  President’s  being  in  the  advance, 
at  the  moment  chosen  by  the  assassin  to  raise 
himself  upon  the  step  of  the  vehicle  and  make 
the  fatal  stab,  full  in  his  victim’s  abdomen. 
The  hour  was  about  half  past  nine  o’clock, 
and  the  President  expired  a  little  after  mid¬ 
night.  There  is  great  lamentation  over  the 
event,  and  a  stern  anger  at  its  method.  He 
was  a  man  of  excellent  character  and  wide 
popularity.  Descended  from  those  who  had 
rendered  large  and  patriotic  service  to  France, 
M.  Carnot  was  just  such  a  citizen  as  France 
most  needs.  His  idea  of  glory  was  not  that 
alone  of  the  sword.  An  engineer  by  profes¬ 
sion,  and  a  life  long  student ;  a  writer  on 
political  economy,  who  was  respected ;  a  Min¬ 
ister  of  Public  Works  and  of  Finance ;  he  knew 
his  country  thoroughly,  and  applied  himself 
intelligently  to  the  development  of  her  won¬ 
derful  resources,  so  that  she  is  blessed  with 
solid  and  splendid  prosperity,  as  well  as  re¬ 
covered  military  strength  on  land  and  sea. 
The  more  his  career  is  studied,  the  more  will 
he  be  lamented  by  every  citizen  and  lover  of 
France.  And  the  feeling  of  rulers  and  peoples 
throughout  Europe  was  never  uttered  more 
promptly  and  with  seeming  spontaneity  than 
just  now  over  his  inhuman  taking  off.  The 
general  judgment  seems  to  be  that  his  assas¬ 
sin  was  the  avenger  of  the  Anarchists  who 
have  recently  been  executed  in  France.  As 
will  be  remembered,  all  these  wretches  had 
been  guilty  of  the  most  hideous  crimes.  One 
had  flung  a  bomb  in  the  French  Chamber  of 
Deputies,  and  another  had  blown  up  a  cafe 
simply  because  there  was  a  crowd  in  it. 
These  miscreants  thought  they  might  be  saved 
from  the  knife  by  threats  of  universal  massa¬ 
cre  of  judges,  juries,  and  executioners — all 
who  participated  in  the  vindication  of  the 
law.  The  hope  of  the  Anarchists  is,  of  course, 
that  their  acts  will  lead  to  confusion,  put  an 
end  to  law  and  civilization,  and  inaugurate 
savagery  in  their  place.  Happily,  there  is  no 
prospect  of  such  result  to-day  in  France. 


LETTERS  FROM  OVER  SEA.  NO.  lY. 

By  Bev.  Theodore  It.  Cuyler.' 

WiNCRXSTKB,  ENOLAim,  June  14. 

It  has  always  been  my  custom  to  spend  a 
Saturday  afternoon  with  Mr.  Spurgeon  when¬ 
ever  I  was  in  London.  Last  Saturday,  by  the 
invitation  of  Mrs.  Spurgeon  and  her  son, 
Thomas,  I  went  down  to  their  beautiful  home 
at  “Westwood,”  near  the  Sydenham  Crystal 
Palace,  and  had  a  most  cordial  reception. 
When  I  went  into  the  deserted  study  and  saw 
the  empty  arm  chair,  in  which  the  glorious 
man  had  sat  for  so  many  years,  I  could  not 
keep  back  the  tears.  Mrs.  Spurgeon  wept 
also  when,  after  a  few  words  of  prayer,  I  bade 
her  farewell.  I  was  greatly  charmed  with 
Thomas  Spurgeon’s  modest  manliness  and 
hearty  cordiality.  He  looks  like  his  illustri¬ 
ous  father,  except  that  he  is  a  trifle  taller; 
and  has  made  a  noble  beginning  in  the  Metro¬ 
politan  Tabernacle.  His  trumpet  has  the  true 
ring. 

Last  Sabbath  I  preached  twice  in  Dr.  Pen¬ 
tecost’s  Marylebone  Presbyterian  Church,  the 
evening  discourse  being  delivered  by  request 
of  the  National  Temperance  League.  Dr. 
Pentecost  has  one  of  the  most  influential  con¬ 
gregations  in  London,  numbering  such  men  as 
Lord  Kinnaird,  Thomas  A.  Denny,  Sir  Donald 
Currie,  Lord  Overton,  and  several  members  of 
Parliament.  I  was  glad  to  meet  these  good 
friends  after  service,  as  well  as  Sir  B.  W. 
Richardson,  the  author  of  several  excellent 
scietific  treatises  in  favor  of  total  abstinence. 

I  observed  that  Dr.  Pentecost’s  people  use  the 
old  Scotch ’psalmody,  mingled  with  the  popu¬ 
lar  hymns,  and  the  large  assembly  sang  with 
much  spirit.  On  Friday  evening  I  halted  for 
an  hour  at  a  temperance  gathering  at  Queen’s 
Hall,  and  found  Sir  Wilfred  Lawson  in  the 
chair.  Among  the  many  speakers  was  an 
eloquent  Hindoo;  and  I^ady  Biddulph  made  a 
capital  speech.  Our  temperance  friends  in 
England  are  making  great  efforts  in  behalf  of 
Sir  Wilfried’s  “Veto  Bill,”  now  before  Parlia¬ 
ment  ;  it  is  essentially  a  measure  for  local  pro¬ 
hibition  of  the  saloons.  It  ought  to  succeed  ; 
but  the  drinking  usages  here—  especially  among 
the  lower  classes — are  absolutely  terrific.  The 
Salvation  Army  are  doing  a  wider  work  than 
ever,  and  have  abandoned  their  crude  and 
rather  irreverent  style  of  conducting  their 
services.  God  bless  General  Booth  and  his 
train:  bands. 

I  had  a  strong  desire  to  taste  the  rural 
beauties  of  England,  and  on  Tuesday  morn¬ 
ing,  with  my  wife  and  daughter,  set  off  for 
that  paradise,  the  Isle  of  Wight.  We  went  by 
the  Southwestern  Railway  to  Portsmouth,  and 
then  crossed  by  the  ferry  to  Ryde.  Our 
steamer  passed  close  by  Lord  Nelson’s  old 
battle  ship,  the  “Victory,”  on  whose  deck  he 
was  shot  at  Trafalgar  ninety  years  ago.  The 
old  sea-dog  is  an  object  of  national  worship  by 
our  British  cousins.  From  Ryde  we  took  the 
railway  down  the  east  coast  of  the  island. 
At  Brading  we  got  a  glimpse  of  Legh  Rich¬ 
mond’s  church,  beside  which  is  the  tomb  of 
his  “Little  Jane  the  Young  Cottager;  four 
miles  away  is  Arvesion,  and  the  cottage  of 
the  “Dairyman’s  Daughter.”  Both  those 
sacred  scenes— linked  with  the  memories  of 
my  childhood’s  Sabbath  reading— I  described 
in  these  columns  many  years  ago. 

Ventnor — on  the  southeastern  corner  of  the 
island— is  a  large  and  elegant  town  of  hotels 
and  villas,  and  is  a  popular  health  resort,  es¬ 
pecially  for  pulmonary  patients.  In  winter 
the  atmosphere  is  balmy ;  but  in  this  remarka¬ 
bly  cold  June  the  air  was  chilly  enough  for 
heavy  overcoats.  By  the  advice  of  Dr.  New¬ 
man  Hall  we  drove  nearly  a  mile  from  Ventnor 
to  the  beautiful  “Bouchurch  Hotel,”  which 
commands  a  superb  view  of  the  sea  and  is  sur- 
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rounded  with  greensward  and  flowers.  It 
is  a  model  hotel  for  comfort  and  rest.  In 
honor  of  our  arrival  the  landlord  ran  up  the 
stars  and  stripes  on  the  flagstaff  above  his 
lawn,  and  we  went  out  and  saluted  “old 
glory”  with  patriotic  pride.  Within  five  min¬ 
utes  walk  of  the  hotel,  down  a  lovely  avenue, 
stands  the  famous  ancient  Bouchurch,  which 
is  only  fifteen  feet  wide  and  over  forty  feet  in 
length!  It  was  built  about  seven  hundred 
years  ago,  but  has  not  been  used  for  forty 
years.  The  Rev.  William  Adams,  the  author 
of  “The  Shadow  of  the  Cross,”  died  in  the 
house  near  the  church,  and  is  buried  in  the 
little  church-yard.  The  walks  in  every  direc¬ 
tion  were  entrancing. 

On  Wednesday,  in  company  with  a  few  oth¬ 
ers,  we  enjoyed  a  delightful  coaching  trip 
over  the  most  attractive  parts  of  the  island. 
Our  driver  magnified  his  oflice  by  sounding 
his  musical  horn  in  genuine  Tony  Weller 
style.  The  true  way  to  see  England  is  from 
the  top  of  a  coach.  Hundreds  of  houses  by 
the  roadside  were  covered  with  roses  in  full 
bloom ;  for  the  English  are  a  floricultural 
people ;  even  the  poorest  manage  to  have  a 
pot  of  geraniums  in  the  window.  There  is 
especial  meaning  in  Newman  Hall’s  grace  be¬ 
fore  meat;  “Lord,  we  thank  Thee  for  food, 
friends  and  flowers.  ” 

We  stopped  for  a  few  minutes  to  explore 
Blackgang  Chine  which  extends  to  the  sea¬ 
shore.  These  “chines”  are  deep  gorges  which 
run  down  to  the  water,  somewhat  like  Wat- 
kin’s  Glen,  but  are  not  so  picturesque.  After 
a  drive  of  several  miles  along  the  “Under¬ 
cliff”  we  struck  back  into  the  interior.  Oh. 
those  bewitching  little  villages,  with  their 
thatched  cottages  and  antique  church  towers 
and  masses  of  tall  foliage  and  bright  flowers 
in  the  windows  I  The  farmers  were  cutting  the 
early  hay  which  perfumed  the  air ;  and  over 
verdant  fields  large  flocks  of  sheep  were  pas¬ 
turing.  It  was  a  scene  of  Arcadia. 

At  noon  we  reached  Carisbrooke,  where  we 
dined.  Then  we  climbed  the  hill  on  the  sum¬ 
mit  of  which  stands  the  ancient  ruins  of  the 
castle.  As  my  readers  know,  that  was  the 
place  of  King  Charles  the  First’s  imprison¬ 
ment  just  before  his  execution.  The  room  he 
occupied  is  now  in  ruins.  But  the  one  in 
which  his  sweet  Christian  daughter,  the 
Princess  Elizabeth,  was  confined,  is  still 
remaining,  with  a  rich  drapery  of  ivy  over  the 
window.  In  that  room  she  breathed  her  last 
— on  Sunday,  September  8,  l(i50 — with  her 
Bible  open  before  her,  and  her  finger  on  the 
words,  “Come  unto  Me  and  I  will  give  you 
rest.”  That  was  one  of  the  sweetest  inci¬ 
dents  in  history. 

This  morning,  which  was  about  the  first 
warm  summer  morning  which  we  have  had — 
we  took  a  carriage  for  Ryde  and  drove  up  the 
eastern  shore  of  the  island.  At  Shanklin  we 
walked  down  through  the  Chine,  which  is  far 
more  picturesque  than  the  one  at  Blackgang. 
In  the  pretty  village  of  Shanklin  we  saw  a 
signboard  over  some  vacant  lots,  which  bore 
the  inscription,  “these  desirable  lots  on  lease 
for  980  years.  ”  Perhaps  Methusaleh  rented 
his  ranche  on  similar  terms.  At  Brading 
church-yard  we  stopped  a  few  moments  for  a 
look  at  the  gravestone  of  “Little  Jane,”  the 
young  cottager ;  for  nearly  a  century  that 
child  of  fifteen  has  slumbered  there,  and  yet 
the  path  to  her  grave  is  worn  by  troops  of 
visitants.  Legh  Richmond’s  church  is  a  typi¬ 
cal  specimen  of  the  anoient  picturesque  style. 

We  are  spending  this  lovely  day  in  exploring 
the  grand  old  cathedral,  which  dates  back  to 
the  Norman  Conquest,  and  contains  the  dfist 
of  Canute  and  King  William  Rufus !  It  is  Eng¬ 
lish  history  wrought  into  freestone.  In  the 
south  transept  is  the  superb  monument  of 
Bishop  Samuel  Wilberforce,  and  at  his  feet  lies 


old  Izaak  Walton,  the  prince  of  fishermen. 
The  grandest  character  entombed  in  that  cathe¬ 
dral  is  William  of  Wykehara,  bishop,  college 
founder,  tower  builder,  chancellor,  and  mighty 
in  them  all.  We  have  also  visited  the  antique 
“Winchester  Hall,”  a  remnant  of  William  the 
Conqueror’s  castle,  and  in  it  the  British  Parli¬ 
ament  met  for  three  hundred  years  1  The 
whole  town  is  a  paradise  for  antiquarians. 
Our  delightful  visit  to  England,  with  its  big 
hearts  and  charming  homes,  draws  to  a  close, 
and  we  then  are  off  for  Amsterdam,  and  the 
land  of  dykes. 

“WHAT  CAN  THE  LIBERALS  DO  TO  PLEASE 
THE  CONSERVATIVES!” 

It  is  surprising  how  small  a  thing  will  dis¬ 
turb  the  happiness  of  a  man.  To  outward  ap¬ 
pearance  he  may  have  all  that  heart  desires, 
but  there  is  a  little  pebble  in  the  shoe,  or  a 
tiny  cinder  in  the  eye,  unseen  by  the  public, 
which  seriously  interferes  with  his  comfort. 
To  this  for  a  time  he  devotes  his  whole  atten¬ 
tion,  irrespective  of  his  many  gifts  and  posses¬ 
sions  which  his  neighbors  think  so  desirable. 

Haman  as  the  Prime  Minister  of  Persia,  a 
favorite  of  the  king,  with  wealth,  honors,  and 
titles  at  his  command,  surrounded  by  a  happy 
family,  was  yet  wretched  and  miserable  be¬ 
cause  one  Jew,  Mordecai  by  name,  would  not 
prostrate  himself  before  His  Highness’. 

In  like  manner,  the  Conservatives  of  the 
Presbyterian  Church,  after  three  victorious 
General  Assemblies,  in  which  they  have  had 
everything  their  own  way ;  having  defeated 
Revision ;  having  deposed  from  the  ministry 
two  men  whose  loyalty  to  Jesus  Christ  and 
whose  fine  Biblical  scholarship  have  been  ques¬ 
tioned  by  no  one ;  having  twice  declared  the 
absolute  inerrancy  of  the  original  autographs 
of  Scripture,  of  which  no  human  being  has  any 
positive  knowledge ;  after  having  every  com¬ 
mittee  appointed  and  every  issue  settled  to 
their  liking ;  are  apparently  not  happy.  The 
trouble  seems  to  be  that  the  Liberals  persist 
in  thinking,  and  some  of  them  have  the  hardi¬ 
hood  to  speak  out  their  minds.  They  mani¬ 
fest  very  little  respect  for  Papacy  in  the  Prot 
estant  Church.  They  look  upon  the  General 
Assembly  as  composed  of  five  hundred  men  of 
like  passions  as  themselves,  whose  opinions, 
resolutions,  and  decisions  are  very  fallible. 
Judicial  decisions  they  acquiesce  in  as  the  law 
for  the  time,  but  they  are  still  protesting,  and 
will  keep  protesting  against  what  they  believe 
is  un-Biblical  and  un-Presbyterian.  This  it 
seems  is  displeasing  to  the  Conservatives. 
What  can  be  done  to  keep  them  in  a  placid 
mood?  “For  if  they  do  these  things  in  a  green 
tree,  what  shall  be  done  in  the  dry?”  Some 
of  us  find  it  difficult  to  know  just  what  the 
Ultra-Conservatives  would  have  us  do.  They 
have  not  hesitated  to  say  that  if  we  do  not 
like  Presbyterianism  as  they  interpret  it,  we 
can  leave  the  Church.  If  we  go,  would  they 
prefer  to  have  us  go  as  individuals,  taking  our 
churches  with  us  in  whole  or  in  part,  thus 
forming  independent  Presbyterian  churches  in 
different  parts  of  the  country?  Or  shall  those 
of  us  who  belonged  to  the  New  School  branch 
of  the  Church  get  together  as  many  of  us  as 
are  out  of  all  sympathy  with  the  majority, 
and  on  the  ground  of  the  violation  of  the  com¬ 
pact  of  1870,  demand  our  share  of  the  Church 
property  which  went  in  at  Reunion,  and  if  not 
granted,  fight  for  it  in  the  civil  courts?  Or, 
do  they  really  wish  us  to  remain?  Is  the  price 
of  our  remaining  absolute  silence?  Must  we 
never  venture  to  think  or  dare  to  utter  any¬ 
thing  at  variance  with  the  General  Assembly? 
That  is  the  modern  doctrine  of  those  who  are 
beginning  to  teach  that  the  General  Assembly 
is  the  Presbyterian  Pope. 

Let  us  turn  the  tables.  What  would  the 
Conservatives  do  if  they  were  in  our  places? 


The  General  Assembly  of  1890,  which  met  at 
Saratoga,  contained  a  majority  in  favor  of  the 
Revision  of  our  Confession  of  Faith,  voicing 
the  sentiments  of  the  Presbyteries  that  had  so 
declared.  The  majority  in  that  Assembly  bad 
the  right  to  appoint  a  committee  that  believed 
in  Revision  to  carry  out  its  sentiments.  But 
in  a  spirit  of  magnanimity  and  conciliation  it 
decided,  in  the  interest  of  peace,  to  appoint  a 
committee  one- third  of  whom  had  always  been 
opposed  to  Revision.  After  the  Church  had 
thus  spoken,  not  only  by  its  General  Assembly, 
but  by  its  Presbyteries,  in  favor  of  Revision, 
what  did  the  minority  do?  Quietly  fold  their 
hands,  saying  “The  Lord’s  will  be  done”? 
M_pt  much.  Whatever  their  theoretical  views 
of  God’s  sovereignty,  they  have  a  lively  appre¬ 
ciation  of  man’s  free  agency.  The  minority 
in  the  committee  did  their  best  to  secure  as 
little  revision  as  possible,  and  succeeded.  The 
Conservative  newspapers  were  just  as  pro¬ 
nounced  against  any  revision  after  the  Church 
had  spoken  as  before.  As  the  result,  the  com¬ 
mittee  offered  to  the  Church  so  little  revision 
that  it  did  not  satisfy  the  demands  of  those 
who  had  voted  for  it.  By  their  opposition  and 
that  of  those  who  did  not  wish  any  revision, 
the  report  of  the  committee  as  sent  down  by 
the  General  Assembly  was  not  ratified  by  the 
Presbyteries,  and  the  Church  lost  an  oppor¬ 
tunity  of  framing  a  creed  which  its  ministers 
and  elders  believe.  That  is  the  way  that  those 
who  are  now  in  the  majority  kept  silence  and 
refused  to  think  and  act  when  they  were  in 
the  minority. 

Let  us  take  another  illustration.  Suppose 
that  after  the  New  York  Presbytery  had  fully 
tried  and  acquitted  Dr.  Briggs,  the  case  had 
gone  by  appeal  to  the  Synod  (where  by  the 
almost  universal  precedents  of  the  Presbyte¬ 
rian  Church  it  should  have  gone)  and  the 
Synod  had  sustained  the  Presbytery,  and  the 
last  General  Assembly  had  in  turn  sustained 
the  Synod,  and  at  the  same  time  had  reversed 
the  action  of  the  Synod  of  Ohio  and  the 
Presbytery  of  Cincinnati,  and  had  acquitted 
Dr.  Smith.  In  other  words  suppose  the  ex¬ 
treme  Liberals,  among  whom  I  do  not  count 
myself,  had  been  in  full  control  of  the  last 
three  General  Assemblies,  what  would  the 
ultra  and  moderate  Conservatives  do  under 
such  circumstances?  Would  they  leave  the 
church  of  their  fathers  for  which  they  have 
given  the  best  of  their  lives,  one  by  one,  or  go 
out  in  a  body,  or  would  they  remain  in  the 
Church  of  their  love,  declaring  tnat  the  action 
of  the  majority  had  been  un-Biblical  and  un- 
Presbyterian?  I  do  not  know,  but  the  latter 
course  is  what  the  large  number  of  those  of 
us  who  call  ourselves  moderate  Liberals  pur¬ 
pose  taking.  We  count  ourselves  as  good  Pres¬ 
byterians  and  as  having  done  as  much  for 
Presbyterianism  as  those  who  have  acted  with 
the  majority  in  the  last  three  Assemblies.  We 
shall  not  cease  protesting  against  the  action 
of  these  Assemblies.  We  shall  not  cease  de¬ 
claring  what  we  believe  to  be  God’s  truth  and 
at  the  same  time  remain  in  the  dear  old 
Church  which  at  present  is  under  a  cloud, 
soon,  we  hope,  to  be  lifted. 

I  am  afraid  this  answer  to  the  question  with 
which  we  started  will  not  be  satisfactory ; 
that  the  Conservatives,  among  whom  are  some 
of  my  dearest  friends,  will  not  be  happy  over 
such  a  purpose,  but  what  after  all  would  they 
do  were  they  in  our  places?  A  few  years 
hence  that  question  may  be  a  living  one  to 
them  when  our  sons  honor  the  prophets  that 
this  generation  has  stoned. 

Stephen  W.  Dana. 

Phiuldklfhia. 

The  present  is  commencement  week  at  both 
Williams  and  Hamilton  Colleges.  Commence¬ 
ment  Day  falls  on  Wednesday,  June  27th,  at 
the  former,  and  on  the  28th  at  Hamilton. 
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SEMINARY  CONTROL. 

The  action  of  the  General  Assemhly  at  Sara¬ 
toga  was  hasty  and  ill-advised.  It  was  pain¬ 
fully  apparent  that  party  advantage  was  no 
small  desideratum  in  the  ruthless  manner  in 
which  the  rights  of  a  respectable  minority 
were  ignored.  Perhaps  no  debate  in  any 
ecclesiastical  court  within  the  century 
has  been  conducted  with  such  manifest  un¬ 
fairness  to  those  who  honestly  differed  from 
the  majority  than  the  one  on  the  proposition 
to  place  the  funds  and  instructions  of  the  sev¬ 
eral  theological  schools  and  seminaries  of  the 
Church  under  the  absolute  control  of  the 
General  Assembly.  It  is  a  paragraph  in  the 
history  of  the  Presbyterian  Church  which  all 
who  revere  her  record  may  well  wish  had 
never  been  written.  Those  who  participated 
in  or  sympathized  with  the  effort  to  abridge 
the  liberty  and  right  of  contrary  voice  and 
opinion  will  no  doubt  seek  to  excuse  or  palli¬ 
ate  what  to  fair-minded  men  was  gross  tyr¬ 
anny  in  a  representative  ecclesiastical  body. 

No  consideration  of  ends  to  be  secured  can 
for  one  moment  justify  the  intolerant  spirit 
and  methods  of  those  who  favored  the  major¬ 
ity  report.  Their  unwillingness  to  concede 
and  permit  the  right  of  full  and  fair  discus¬ 
sion  and  the  fact  that  the  contents  of  the  re 
port  had  been  kept  under  cover  until  the  third 
day  of  the  sessions  of  the  General  Assembly 
made  it  apparent  to  all  unprejudiced  minds 
that  there  were  grave  reasons  why  the  final 
adoption  of  that  report  should  be  deferred  until 
the  church  at  large  ha'd  ample  time  to  con¬ 
sider  its  provisions.  The  cry  of  “endangered 
orthodoxy”  was  the  skillful  and  potent  means 
by  which  the  ej'es  of  many  elders  and  unwit¬ 
ting  ministers  were  blinded  to  the  increasing 
perils  which  threaten  the  church  in  this  eccle¬ 
siastical  coup  d’etat,  the  centralization  of  all 
ecclesiastical  power  and  authority  in  the  Gen¬ 
eral  Assembly. 

There  are  many  reasons  why  the  plan  of 
government  proposed  for  theological  seminaries 
should  not  have  been  adopted.  The  absolute 
control  of  the  funds  and  instructions  of  the 
several  theological  schools  and  seminaries  of 
the  church  by  the  General  Assembly  is  first 
and  foremost  the  assumption  of  a  prerogative 
which  the  Presbyteries  have  never  constitu¬ 
tionally  delegated  to  that  body.  It  contra¬ 
venes  the  wise  and  carefully  deliberated  con¬ 
clusions  of  the  most  eminent  men  in  the 
history  of  the  Presbyterian  church,  notably 
such  eminent  devines  as  Dr.  Samuel  Miller, 
Dr.  Archibald  Alexander,  and  Dr.  Charles 
Hodge,  who  as  early  as  1830  after  a  year’s 
thorough  consideration  in  a  carefully  written 
opinion  on  this  very  question,  affirmed  as  their 
mature  conclusion,  ‘that  this  subject  is  not 
within  the  rightful  jurisdiction  of  the  General 
Assembly!  It  is  pertinent  to  note  with  what 
impatience  the  leaders  of  the  majority  at  the 
late  General  Assembly  treated  all  reference  to 
the  carefully  deliberated  opinions  of  such  emi¬ 
nent  authorities  on  Presbyterian  church  polity. 
Even  less  regard  was  had  for  the  compact  of 
1870  in  which  it  was  expressly  agreed  by  the 
committee  of  reunion  and  ratified  by  the  Gen¬ 
eral  Assembly  of  the  Re  united  Church,  that 
any  project  by  which  the  entire  control  and 
administration  of  all  our  theological  seminaries 
for  example,  the  election  of  trustees,  can  be 
transferred  to  the  General  Assembly  is  wholly 
impracticable,  and  the  attempt  to  accom¬ 
plish  it  altogether  undesirable ! 

But  the  crowning  act  of  unfairness  was  the 
imposition  upon  the  commissioners  to  the  As¬ 
sembly  and  upon  the  church  at  large  of  a  pro¬ 
fessedly  tentative  measure  which  is  designed 
really  and  effectually  to  forestall  the  action  of 
the  several  theological  schools  and  seminaries 
forcing  them  either  to  submit,  however  un¬ 


willingly,  to  the  proposed  plan  of  government 
or  to  adopt  in  the  eyes  of  the  church  the  pain¬ 
ful  alternative  of  resistance  to  the  demands  of 
the  General  Assembly.  It  is  taking  unfair 
and  undue  advantage  of  the  seminaries  which 
are  original  parties  to  any  such  agreement  and 
have  therefore  in  simple  justice  a  right  to  be 
heard.  But  it  must  be  noted  in  this  connec¬ 
tion  and  as  further  evidence  of  the  unfairness 
of  the  whole  proceeding  that  the  committee 
apiK)inted  by  the  Assembly  of  ’92  and  con¬ 
tinued  bp  the  Assemhly  of  93,  with  express 
instruction  “to  take  into  consideration  the 
whole  subject  of  the  relation  of  the  Assembly 
to  its  theological  seminaries,  confer  trith  the 
directors  of  these  seminaries,  and  to  report  to 
the  next  General  Assembly,”  not  only  did  not 
confer  with  the  directory  of  the  seminaries 
but  as  it  would  clearly  appear  studiously 
avoided  any  such  conference.  It  meant  simply 
this:  “We,  the  committee,  will  frame  under 
cover,  an  iron-clad  form  of  government,  we 
will  force  its  adoption  by  the  General  Assembly, 
and  with  the  whole  power  and  machinery  of 
the  church  behind  us  we  shall  see  if  these 
seminaries  will  submit  to  our  dictation  or 
assume  the  dangerous  attitude  of  resistance 
and  antagonism.”  It  is  not  wise.  It  is  not 
fair.  It  can  only  arouse  resentment  and  an¬ 
tagonisms. 

The  plpn  proposed  is  unwise  because  it  aims 
to  transfer  the  control  of  the  property  and  in¬ 
struction  of  these  seminaries  from  the  hands 
of  upwards  of  four  hundred  men,  directors, 
chosen  with  sjiecial  regard  to  their  fitness  to 
administer  such  important  trusts,  to  the  hands 
of  a  small  coterie  of  less  than  ten  men  who 
dominate  and  control  every  important  measure 
that  comes  before  the  General  Assembly.  If 
men  who  have  been  commissioners  to  this 
body  will  but  for  one  moment  consider  the 
lK)wer  which  is  already  in  the  hands  of  a  few 
officers  and  others  associated  with  them,  they 
will  see  the  unwisdom  of  thus  so  greatly  in¬ 
creasing  that  power.  It  is  placing  interests  of 
very  great  and  vital  importance  in  the  hands 
of  a  very  limited  number  of  men.  Its  mani¬ 
fest  tendency  is  towards  the  centralization  of 
all  power  in  this  one  court  of  the  Church.  It 
plainly  indicates  the  rapid  drift  of  our  Church 
towards  making  our  Presbyteries  but  local 
committees  for  the  administration  and  appli¬ 
cation  of  the  great  power  and  authority  of  the 
General  Assembly.  It  means  revolution  in 
Church  iK)lity.  It  means  the  complete  rever¬ 
sal  of  Presbyterian  polity  and  order.  Nor  is 
it  clear  whether  the  Presbyterian  Church  in 
the  United  States  of  America  or  the  General 
Assembly  as  the  supreme  court  of  that  Church 
is  to  be  an  original  party  to  the  proposed 
agreement.  Will  any  civil  court,  in  case  proc¬ 
ess  issue  against  a  seminary  violating  the  said 
form  of  government,  recognize  the  General 
Assembly  as  an  original  party?  Will  the  Gen¬ 
eral  Assembly  be  known  in  law  as  competent 
to  enforce  such  provisions?  And  what  of  the 
corporate  body  known  as  The  Presbyterian 
Church  in  the  United  States  of  America,  with 
its  legally  appointed  trustees,  a  body  embrac¬ 
ing  church  Sessions,  Presbyteries,  Synods,  and 
the  General  Assembly?  Is  the  General  Assem¬ 
bly,  an  evanescent,  temporary,  changing  body 
the  Presbyterian  Church? 

The  Assembly  will  do  well,  in  the  interest 
of  the  peace  and  harmony  of  the  Church,  to 
make  haste  slowly.  What  the  Church  needs 
now  is  time  to  consider  this  question.  It  is  a 
mistake,  either  directly  or  indirectly,  to  seek 
to  coerce  our  theological  institutions.  The  at¬ 
tempt  to  do  so  will  certainly  be  met  by  deter¬ 
mined  opposition.  Nothing  is  gained  by  driv¬ 
ing  men  and  institutions  into  relations  which 
they  are  not  satisfied  are  either  wise  or  safe. 
The  over-zeal  for  haste  which  characterized 
the  action  of  the  late  General  Assembly  may 


only  serve  to  defeat  such  wise  and  beneficia 
cooperation  among  the  several  seminaries  and 
between  them  and  the  General  Assembly  as 
will  be  conducive  to  efficiency  in  theological 
instruction  and  to  the  promotion  of  the  high¬ 
est  interests  of  the  Church. 

A  Commissioner. 


A  MID-SUMMER  MEDITATION. 

The  sun  is  beating  fiercely  upon  the  city 
street,  and  even  the  roar  of  traffic,  while  it 
does  not  die,  sinks  to  a  lower  key  and  lessened 
volume.  It  is  not  strange  that  at  such  a  time 
the  mind  works  with  diminished  vigor  and 
the  spirit  feels  little  zeal  for  labor.  Curi¬ 
ously  the  imagination  is  apt  under  such  cir¬ 
cumstances  always  to  picture  contrasting 
scenes ;  and,  as  men  pinched  by  hunger  dream 
of  banquets,  so  beneath  tropical  skies  the 
mind  invariably  in  the  city  noon,  conjures 
visions  of  deep  woods  and  moss}'  dales  and 
leaping  streams.  Here  amid  the  glare  of  brick 
and  marble  we  can  see  the  dark  pines  and 
graceful  maples  and  fresh  lindens  under 
which  as  a  boy  we  followed  the  musical  trout- 
brook  from  source  to  mouth.  We  would  give 
more  to  be  among  the  alders  that  fringe  its 
banks  to-day,  than  to  lie  beneath  the  palms 
that  lean  above  the  Nile.  We  have  looked  ap¬ 
provingly  upon  many  a  lordly  dish  of  sole  and 
salmon,  but  never  yet  have  seen  anything 
with  fins  half  so  beautiful  as 

“The  first  little  ahiaer  we  caught  with  a  pin.” 

That  was  a  sweet  promise,  which  the  dwell¬ 
ers  in  Palestine  held  dear,  that  Jehovah  should 
be  to  his  people  as  “a  refuge  from  the  heat”; 
“the  shadow  of  a  great  rock  in  a  weary  land” ; 
a  defence  from  “the  smiting  of  the  sun.” 

For  it  is  a  world  in  which  even  the  source 
of  light  and  life  becomes  at  times  our  enemy. 
There  are  more  deaths  from  sun  stroke  than 
from  all  the  rage  of  the  cyclone  or  the  furious 
blasts  of  blizzards.  To  day,  as  seldom  before, 
men  are  oppressed  by  that  weariness  and  lassi¬ 
tude  which  come  from  an  over-wrought  civil¬ 
ization.  Many  a  rich  man  amid  his  luxuries, 
many  a  wise  man  amid  his  books,  understands 
the  feeling  of  the  patriarch  who  looked  long¬ 
ingly  to  the  end  of  life  “  As  a  servant  earnestly 
desireth  the  shadow”  of  evening. 

But  even  here,  surrounded  by  walls  that 
blister  and  above  pavements  that  burn,  we  re¬ 
member  that  it  is  a  world  in  which  divine 
love  has  provided  many  a  blessed  retreat. 
Life  may  be  but  need  not  be  an  existence  in 
the  midst  of  an  alkali  desert.  God  has  made 
river  banks  sweet  with  the  wild  rose,  and 
meadows  blue  with  forget-me-nots.  There 
are  mountain  lakes  that  mirror  in  their  cool, 
untroubled  depths  the  illimitable  azure.  Our 
soul  is  not  left  exposed  to  the  pitiless  rays  of 
fortune  but  He  bas  provided  for  our  sorrows 
still  a  refuge.  Afflictions  have  yet  their  com¬ 
pensations,  and  Death  itself  its  victory. 

MARIETTA  COEREGE. 

The  sixtieth  commencement  of  Marietta  Col¬ 
lege  began  on  Sunday,  June  10th,  with  an  able 
Baccalaureate  sermon  by  President  J.  W.  Simp¬ 
son,  D.  D.  In  the  evening  President  J.  S. 
Burroughs  of  Wabash  College  delivered  before 
the  College  Christian  Association  a  very 
thoughtful  and  eloquent  address  on  “  The  Bible 
as  Revelation  and  Literature.”  Monday  was 
devoted  to  Field  Day  sports  and  a  prize  decla¬ 
mation  contest ;  Tuesday  was  Class  Day,  and 
Wednesday  Alumni  Day.  This  was  a  notable 
occasion  on  account  of  the  unusual  number  of 
alumni  present  and  their  manifest  enthusiasm. 
The  President’s  reception  in  the  evening  was 
largely  attended.  The  Commencement  proper 
was  on  Thursday.  The  exercises  passed  off 
finely  and  an  excellent  class  graduated.  The 
new  Marietta  College  for  Women  also  closed  a 
most  successful  and  encouraging  year. 
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PRESBYTERIANISM  AND  INDEPENDENCE. 

We  are  near  the  annual  holiday  which  cele¬ 
brates  the  birth  of  our  national  independence 
— a  fact  which  may  well  serve,  at  such  a  time 
as  this  in  the  history  of  our  church,  to  call 
attention  anew  to  the  prominence  of  Presby¬ 
terians  in  the  patriotic  struggles  of  that  de¬ 
cisive  period. 

Their  zeal  for  independence  in  those  days, 
and  the  benign  influence  of  their  wisdom  and 
courage  in  that  momentous  battle  for  freedom, 
in  Church  and  State,  are  eloquent  voices  call¬ 
ing  us  to  contend  for  liberty  in  our  present 
relations.  We  are  impelled  to  pursue  such  a 
course  as  will  yield  the  rich  fruitage  which  is 
everywhere  the  legitimate  product  of  freedom. 

Powerful  motives  urged  them  to  be  eager 
for  independence.  The  spirit  of  liberty  was 
their  inheritance.  It  was  a  Are  in  their  blood. 
It  made  their  souls  hot  and  inflamed  their 
whole  being.  A  genius  for  organization  was 
their  priceless  possession.  It  impelled  them 
to  strike  for  union  as  well  as  for  independence. 

It  is  easy  to  see  how  and  why  the  Calvinis- 
tic  system  of  Christian  truth  and  the  Presby¬ 
terian  government  are  adverse  to  monarchy 
and  favorable  to  freedom.  They  were  first 
matured  and  set  forth  in  the  republic  of 
Geneva. 

It  is  a  first  principle  of  liberty  that  the  peo¬ 
ple  are  the  source  of  power.  It  is  equally 
fundamental  that  the  power  must  be  used  for 
the  good  or  the  people,  according  to  their 
purpose,  by  themselves  or  their  chosen  repre¬ 
sentatives.  Another  essential  principle  of  lib¬ 
erty  is  government  by  law,  and  not  arbitrary 
will ;  by  a  firm,  equitable  constitution,  not  by 
the  changeable  inclination  of  rulers.  Further¬ 
more,  free  government  requires,  as  all  his 
tory  shows,  the  vital  air  of  free  discussion  and 
deliberation  in  assemblies  of  the  people  or  of 
their  proper  representatives.  Without  this 
condition  liberty  languishes,  declines,  dies. 
No  human  sufferer  shut  up  to  the  breathing 
of  noxious  gases  is  more  sure  to  perish.  For, 
as  it  has  been  well  said,  “the  unhappiness  of 
a  nation  must  needs  be  firmest  and  certainest 
in  full  and  free  council  of  their  own  electing, 
where  no  single  person,  but  reason  only, 
sways.  ” 

Manifestly  at  the  time  of  the  American  rev 
olution  the  Presbyterians  held  and  prized  these 
principles  of  liberty  beyond  any  other  persons 
in  the  new  world.  For  in  Presbyterianism 
the  power  dwells  in  the  people.  They  hold  it 
from  God,  not  from  man.  They  entrust  the 
use  of  it,  in  their  name,  to  their  freely  chosen 
representatives.  They  require  the  employ¬ 
ment  of  it  to  be  for  the  welfare  of  all,  and  not 
merely  nor  mainly  for  the  advantage  of  those 
who  hold  it  as  a  public  trust. 

Presbyterians,  moreover,  insist  on  govern¬ 
ment  according  to  firm,  well  known  consti¬ 
tutional  law.  No  irresponsible,  self  constituted 
rulers  can  long  lord  it  over  them.  No  unconsti¬ 
tutional  determination  or  deliverance  can  for 
one  moment  command  their  obedience,  or  even 
claim  their  respect.  For,  as  John  Milton 
wisely  says,  “They  who  seek  nothing  but  their 
own  just  liberty,  have  always  right  to  win  it 
and  to  keep  it,  w’henever  they  have  the  power, 
be  the  voices  ever  so  numerous  that  oppose  it. 

.  .  .  The  whole  freedom  of  man  consists 
either  in  spiritual  or  civil  liberty.  As  for 
spiritual,  who  can  be  at  rest,  who  can  enjoy 
anything  in  this  world  with  contentment, 
who  hath  not  liberty  to  serve  God,  and  to  save 
his  own  soul,  according  to  the  best  light 
which  God  hath  planted  in  him  to  that  pur¬ 


pose,  by  the  reading  of  His  revealed  will  and 
the  guidance  of  His  Holy  Spirit?” 

These  principles  of  liberty  and  these  meth- 
odh  of  government  were  the  possession  and 
the  practice  of  American  Presbyterians  when 
the  King  of  Great  Britain  and  his  subservient 
cabinet  and  parliament  took  it  in  hand  to 
hamper  and  restrict  the  freedom  of  the  Amer¬ 
ican  colonies. 

From  the  time  that  the  Rev.  Jedediah  An¬ 
drews  gathered  the  diverse  elements  of  his 
Philadelphia  congregation  into  an  American 
Presbyterian  Church,  and  then  several  of  the 
more  or  less  dissimilar  pastors  of  his  region 
into  a  “ministers’  meeting,”  wherein  ruling 
elders  were  included,  which  was  called  a 
Presbytery,  after  the  Biblical  name  and 
Genevan  pattern,  a  thousand  motives  urged 
these  Presbyterians  to  favor  the  independence 
of  the  people,  and  to  prepare  the  way  for  the 
separation  of  the  country  from  the  control  of 
the  government  of  Church  and  State  that 
ruled  the  colonies  from  the  other  side  of 
the  sea.  That  old  British  rule  was  supremely 
in  the  interest  of  the  few  whose  power  had 
privilege  for  its  base.  The  royal  governors 
and  other  officials  were  nearly  all  unfriendly 
to  Presbyterianism.  Hence  the  Presbyterians, 
for  their  own  defence  and  safety,  were  dis¬ 
posed  to  I'esist  the  churchly  purposes  and 
oppressions  of  such  representatives  of  royalty 
as  Lord  Cornbury  and  others  of  similiar  char¬ 
acter  and  life.  With  the  increase  of  the  an¬ 
tagonism  between  the  old  and  the  new  in 
many  forms  and  relations — between  the  rule 
of  the  few  and  the  rights  of  the  many— the 
Presbyterians  were  the  more  determined  and 
the  more  active  to  maintain,  and  even  to 
increase  the  degree  of  freedom  which  they 
possessed.  They  united  with  their  Puritan 
brethren  of  New  England  in  measures  to 
resist  all  attempts  to  rob  them  of  their  liberty 
and  to  impose  priestly  yokes  upon  them. 

It  was  therefore  certain  who  would  be  the 
foremost  leaders  of  the  people  in  the  cause  of 
independence  when  the  time  came  for  resist¬ 
ance  in  arms  against  the  royal  and  arbitrary 
power  enthroned  beyond  the  wide  ocean. 
Hence,  as  Bancroft  says,  the  Presbyterians 
were  the  first  in  America  “to  dissolve  all  con¬ 
nection  with  Great  Britain.”  They  formed  a 
government  of  their  own  during  May,  1775,  in 
Mechlenburg  County,  North  Carolina,  and 
confidently  awaited  the  days  when  the  Con¬ 
tinental  Congress  would  declare  independence 
of  Britain  and  avow  the  supreme  power  of  the 
American  Union. 

The  disciples  of  Calvin  everywhere  in  Amer¬ 
ica  were  aflame  with  heroic  courage,  holy 
zeal,  and  full  determination  to  live  or  die  with 
liberty.  With  this  patriotic  purpose  all  the 
ministers  were  in  accord.  Or  if  perchance 
there  was  among  them  one  Tory  in  a  Southern 
colony,  his  unique  position  as  a  royalist  only 
made  the  place  and  character  of  all  other  Pres¬ 
byterian  p.astors  the  more  conspicuous,  as  one 
black  sheep  in  the  flock  makes  the  whole 
flock  appear  the  whiter. 

What  these  Christian  patriots  braved  and 
suffered  best  attests  the  honor  which  is  their 
due  and  the  debt  which  the  nation  owes 
them.  For  example,  Elihu  Spencer  left  his 
pastoral  work  in  Jamaica,  L.  I.,  in  order  to 
serve  in  the  army  during  the  war  to  deter¬ 
mine  for  half  of  North  America  whether  it 
should  be  an  English  speaking  and  Protestant, 
or  a  French  speaking  and  Papal  continent. 
He  wrote,  after  this  service,  his  famous  pub¬ 
lication  on  “The  State  of  the  Dissenting  Inter¬ 
est  in  the  Middle  Colonies  of  America.”  The 
Revolution  found  him  the  pastor  of  Trenton, 
N.  J.,  eager  and  energetic  on  the  patriotic 
side.  He  and  Dr.  McWhorter  of  Newark  gave 
heed  to  the  call  of  the  Provincial  Congress  of 
North  Carolina  for  their  eloquent  aid.  They 


went  South  and  rendered  efficient  service  to 
the  cause  of  independence.  The  enemies  of 
their  country  vented  their  rage  against  Dr. 
Spencer  by  burning  his  books  and  most  valua¬ 
ble  papers.  As  to  Dr.  McWhorter  of  Newark, 
he  was  consulting  with  Washington  in  the  army 
during  that  icy  Christmas  night,  when  the 
General’s  troops  crossed  the  Delaware  to  win 
the  victory  at  Trenton. 

The  prominence  of  the  Presbyterian  minis¬ 
try  in  the  fierce  contest  has  this  decisive  wit¬ 
ness — the  only  clergyman  who  signed  the  Dec¬ 
laration  of  Independence  was  John  Wither¬ 
spoon,  the  President  of  the  College  of  New 
Jersey.  His  speech  in  Congress  for  the  dec¬ 
laration  was  one  of  the  most  patriotic  and 
powerful  there  made  for  it. 

George  Duffleld,  ancestor  of  three  successive 
generations  of  learned,  poetic,  and  eloquent 
ministers  of  the  same  family  name,  was  the 
pastor  of  the  Third  Church  of  Philadelphia. 
When  King  George’s  sheriff  came  into  the 
church  and  attempted  to  prevent  the  patriotic 
pastor  from  preaching,  one  of  the  congrega¬ 
tion  seized  the  royal  officer  and  carried  him 
bodily  out  of  the  house  never  more  to  return. 
Dr.  Duffleld  was  more  than  the  first  Chaplain 
of  the  Continental  Congress.  He  was  a  far- 
seeing  prophet  who  foretold  the  glorious  times 
that  would  succeed  the  days  of  darkness. 

Dr.  John  Ewing,  pastor  of  the  First  Church 
of  Philadelphia  and  first  Provost  of  the  Uni¬ 
versity  of  Pennsylvania,  sought  by  personal 
conversation  with  Great  Britain  s  Prime  Min¬ 
ister,  Lord  North,  to  dissuade  this  statesman 
from  making  the  war  inevitable.  With  great 
intelligence  and  foresight  he  pointed  out  the 
result  of  a  resort  to  arms.  His  efforts  in  Lon¬ 
don  did  not  prevent  the  bloody  conflict.  He 
returned  to  America  in  1775  and  put  forth  his 
great  abilities  to  the  utmost  in  order  to  fulfill 
his  own  statesmanlike  prophecies. 

Few  men  had  in  their  several  congrega¬ 
tions  such  a  company  of  patriots  as  James 
Caldwell  led  and  animated  in  Elizabethtown, 
N.  J.  A  man  of  genius,  power,  and  burning 
zeal,  he  fired  their  hearts  for  liberty  and  in¬ 
dependence.  The  foes  of  his  country  burned 
down  his  church  and  murdered  both  his  wife 
and  himself. 

Dr.  David  Caldwell  was  a  college  mate  and 
constant  correspondent  of  the  celebrated  Dr. 
Rush.  He  was  not  only  a  physician.  He  was 
also  a  statesman,  and  the  pastor  of  Alamance, 
North  Carolina.  He  was  earnest  for  liberty 
and  independence.  He  took  a  leading  part 
in  the  convention  of  the  State  that  formed 
the  constitution  of  North  Carolina.  Conse¬ 
quently,  when  the  British  invaded  that  part 
of  the  country,  they  sought  his  life.  He  es¬ 
caped  them,  but  they  plundered  his  house,  de¬ 
stroyed  his  library,  and  caused  him  great  loss 
and  suffering.  One  and  all  Presbyterians  were 
denounced  as  rebels  by  the  ruthless  British 
soldiery,  and  their  churches  and  property  of 
whatever  kind  was  ravaged  and  destroyed. 
Probably  no  other  class  of  patriotic  citizens 
suffered  so  severely  and  uniformly  at  the 
hands  of  the  enemy. 

John  Rosburgh  was  the  pastor  of  the  Forks 
of  the  Delaware.  He  formed  a  company  and 
marched  with  it  to  the  array.  He  subsequently 
became  a  chaplain.  He  was  murdered  at  Tren¬ 
ton,  N.  J.,  in  January,  1777,  by  a  soldier  un¬ 
der  British  command. 

Early  in  the  contest  John  Miller  of  Dover, 
Del.,  supported  the  patriots  with  zeal  and  de¬ 
cision.  His  sermon  from  the  text :  “  To  your 
tents,  O  Israel!”  aided  in  preparing  “the  blue 
hen’s  chickens”  for  making  the  great  Declara¬ 
tion. 

Another  pastor  in  Delaware,  an  eminent 
physician,  roused  his  fellow  citizens  with 
patriotic  ardor.  His  deep  and  wide  scholar¬ 
ship  gave  him  a  high  place  among  men  of 
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ence  of  their  country.  The  whole  nation  owes  how  it  cooks  at  .4  distance.  *1  enrnrise  to  his  hearers.  And  one 

them  gratitude  and  honor,  now  and  orever  ^Be  Americans  who  have  just  re-  popularity  of  the  magazine  did 

more.  _ turned  from  abroad,  is  Mr.  Morris  K.  Jesup,  ^gpgnd  upon  what  were  called  its  “popular 

.  ,  .«-vi7o  ^-ovvivCFll  ^lio  went  over  a  few  months  since,  part  y  to  „  jjo  monthly  has  a  higher  class  of 

A  SCOTCH  LAM\ER  CONVINCED.  ^Be  A’oiing  Men  s  Chris-  novelists  than  the  Century. 

“AN  ADVANCE  TO  MOSCOW  ’  .  Association  in  London,  which  he  de-  ^.p^tioned  the  names  of  several  who  have 

Let  no  man  accuse  us  of  speaking  eMl  ot  gj^^jBes  as  something  wonderful  in  the  number  contributed  notable  sketches  and  ro- 

Scotch  lawyers.  True,  a  Scotchman  of  any  ^Bogg  present,  not  from  England  only,  but  j^g  pages,  and  they  were  the  names 

profession  is  not  very  receptive  of  new  ideas.  gf  Europe,  and  from  the  ^-Bo  command  the  highest  possible 

Sydney  Smith  said  that  “you  could  not  get  a  States.  The  crowds  were  enormous  /^g  tBeir  productions.  And  yet,  strange 

joke  into  his  head  without  a  surgical  opera-  ^Bg  enthusiasm  unbounded.  Of  all  the  ^  ^Bese  serials  or  sketches  had 

tion.”  But  as  most  jokes  are  verypoor.  it  ^p^^^Bers  no  one  was  received  with  greater  ,  a  noticeable  effect  upon  the  circulation, 
may  be  as  well  that  he  is  slow  to  receive  than  our  friend.  Dr.  Cuyler,  who  so-called  “solid”  contributions,  “his- 

impressions  from  such  light  shafts  winget  w  1  ^Be  closing  address,  which  produced  biography,  sociology,”  had  run  up  the 

feathers.  And  so  he  may  not  lose  much  if  he  impression  that  the  whole  immense  ^  Vcription  list  each  from  10,000  to  100,000 

be  slow  to  receive  ideas  of  another  kind,  1  so  ^^j^nce  rose  and  responded  with  tremendous  n^nies  or  at  least  secured  so  many  new 

be  they  prove  something  contrai^'  to  the  fajth  new  na  , 

received  from  his  fathers.  But,  though  his  jj^jg^ring  to  another  topic  of  interest  among  ^Bg  less  true  that  the  great 

cranium  opens  slowly  to  new  ideas,  yet  ^Be  religious  people  of  Great  Britain,  Mr.  .  .-  which  have  come  down  to  us,  re- 


press  banquet.  In  his  history  of  that  great 
corporation  he  told  some  things  which  mus 
have  been  a  surprise  to  his  hearers.  And  one 
was  that  the  popularity  of  the  magazine  did 
not  depend  upon  what  were  called  its  popular 
articles.  ”  No  monthly  has  a  higher  class  of 


ICll  ail  111. VO...-- . .  ,  ^  „  subscription  list  eam  iiwii. 

idience  rose  and  responded  with  tremendous  names,  or  at  least  secured  so  many  new 

iGcrs.  ^  ^  rcQ-d^rSi 

Referring  to  another  topic  of  interest  among  ^Bg  jggg  true  that  the  great 


received  from  his  fathers.  Hut,  inougii  u.»  jj^fg^jug  to  another  topic  of  interest  among  ^Bg  less  true  that  the  great 

cranium  opens  slowly  to  new  ideas,  yet  ^Be  religious  people  of  Great  Britain,  Mr.  which  have  come  down  to  us,  re- 

it  has  once  opened  and  received  them,  it  holds  ^Bat  “everybody  asked  about  Pro-  ^  ^  ^Bke,  are  of  simple  themes 

them  fast.  Hence  it  is  worth  more  to  con-  Briggs,  and  that  every  man  with  Bomely  if  heavenly  subjects.  But  in  noth- 

r.  V^i _ pIsp  because  .  _ .1  lov-.mm  PVPn  anu  Iiomcij  _ 


them  fast.  Hence  it  is  worth  more  to  con-  Briggs,  and  that  every  man  with  Bomely  if  heavenly  subjects.  But  in  noth- 

vert  a  Scotchman  than  anybody  else,  because  ^Bom  he  conversed,  minister  or  layman,  even  masters”  show  their  master- 

he  stays  converted,  and  may  convert  other  ggotch  Presbyterians,  who  are  the  stiffest  b  ^Bjg,  that  they  kept  within 

men.  In  the  very  matter  of  the  action  of  the  ^Bgir  orthodoxy,  agreed  with  him  in  his  ,  ^  simple  but  noble  emotions.  If 

General  Assembly,  wherein  a  certain  Scotch  ^t  least  held  that  they  were  within  ^^^^B  thus  continually  corrobo 

lawyer  of  Cincinnati  seemed  to  us  somewhat  limits  of  reasonable  liberty.”  He  says  ^B^t  nothing  so  surely  overleaps 

mistaken  and  perverse,  a  sturdy  Scotchman  |  „^Bgy  could  not  even  nncferstand  the  feel  |  ^  vaulting  ambition.  Nothing  is  so 


lawyer  of  Cincinnati  seemeu  10  us  some« 
mistaken  and  perverse,  a  sturdy  Scotchman  j 
who  is  the  head  of  one  of  the  largest  law- 
hriiis  of  this  city,  and  withal  a  stalwart  Pres¬ 
byterian,  sees  things  in  a  different  light,  as  he 
manfully  acknowledges  in  the  following  note ; 

Dcttr  Doctor:  With  great  pleasure  I  have  read 
Dr.  Hillis’s  summing  up  against  the  Majority  Re¬ 
port  on  Theological  Seminaries.  To  me  it  is  so  con¬ 
vincing  that,  if  present,  I  would,  assuming  his  facts, 
have  voted  with  him  against  my  natural  allies. 


ing  in  this  country  against  him,  and  the  con-  ^  ^  ^^g  ggnsation;  nothing  more  perma- 

denination  of  Professor  Smith  they  looked  emotion  or  a  principle.  The 


upon  as  a  sort  of  fanatical  craze,  of  which,  in  a  oTthe  rocket  and  the  fa'll  of  the  stick 

few  years,  all  men  of  reasonable  judgment  and  "h 

one  transaction  ;  but  it 

sense  would  be  heartilj'  ashamed.  ‘  _ _ t-nnw  it  and  to  live  by 


common  sense  would  be  heartily  ashamed.”  | 

AEE  KOADS  EEAD  TO  CLEVELAND! 

1  The  Christian  Endeavor  Convention  to  be 
held  at  Cleveland  July  11  I'i  bids  fair  to  out- 


have  voted  with  him  against  my  ua  ura  .  ^Bg  great  New  A'ork  Convention.  preached  at  me  uoui  —  -- --  - 

The  sncccftK  of  the  Report  is,  I  f car,  on  advance  to  pjggpg  of  entertainment  have  been  provided  jg  ^Bat  the  evening  service,  whlie  main- 

Moscou-  [which  implies  that  the  only  safety  is  in  delegates.  The  opening  meetings  with  greater  zeal  than  beore,  has  be- 

instant  retreat.  But  he  by  no  means  gives  up  the  B^  Beld  in  fifteen  churches,  with  thirty  largely  a  secular  entertainment,  or,  at 

punciple  of  Church  education,  for  he  goes  on  to  gpggijers  A  great  hall  and  a  tent  are  provided  Best,  a  social  study?  ,  ,  i- 

L  -1  The  General  Assembly  should  have  abso-  for  the  regular  meetings;  and  an  extensive  jf  jg  f^ue  that  there  is  no  hard  and  fast  line 

lute'-ontrol  of  education,  but  this  must  be  attained,  programme,  with  a  strong  array  of  distin-  between  the  sacred  and  the  secular ;  but  it  is 

ent  organizations,  but  by  itself  sepLtfmeetings  for  the  different  committees,  ^^^^fBod  of  presenting  the  same  theme.  A 

endowing  the  needful  seminaries  and  colleges.  things  ;  to  say  nothing  of  the  fawn  tie  is  no  more  “holy”  than  one  of 

Respectfully  and  truly  yours,  morning  prayer  -  meetings.  The  satin,  but  it  makes  a  very  different  im- 

_  Cfmisg.  Byangelist  will  give  a  report  of  the  good  p^ession  from  the  pulpit.  A  man  may  present 

We  like  this  seen  and  said  and  done  ^e.  t^a^t  le^ounsTn^^^^ 

,„lof  pj”  “ 'Cora^  .he  yicU,ria  I.-  Tar":  -Ith  .uch  dignU,  and  force 

S,  r^Zis,..  .rhlch  arrogate,  to  i.»..  Z.^g^  “  "'““a ‘“J' "" 

not  only  the  education  of  priMte.  the'lled  Sea,  near  Suei,  a  trench  has  re-  “J', veryhody.  almost,  is  tinkering 

tire  education  of  the  young.  This  may  a  been  cut  on  the  site  of  an  old  temple,  the  second  service,  and  it  looks^at  times 

AmTrl'cilrrdo  noT^e"  The  tUverae  cutting,  when  -rri.d^eep,  r^  rroVr^ln  TdTfJ  Xt'.  S'lirndlYt 

rtrt“^^o„rOhnrchoronr.„n.ry.  .aled^^-^^^^^^ 

im:o:::«e :  1“  tomd  he  foredoomed  -  "f  ^  rdrlriynlS;!  lY:^hTmUi.^d^:pro^hT;o.::?  Kl  Y 

"^B^roT  corespondent,  if  he  hold,  an  e.-  The  'lowest  emains  of  m.nnment,  were  oh-  j  the  aervee. 


takes  a  wise  man  to  know  it  and  to  live  by 

that  knowledge. _ 

THE  SECOND  SERVICE. 

Why  is  it  that  sensational  sermons  are  never 
preached  at  the  hour  of  morning  service?  MYiy 
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REV.  OEORdE  C.  CURTIS,  D.I). 

The  death  of  this  honored  and  widely  known 
servant  of  Christ  took  place  after  a  lingering 
illness  on  the  20th  of  the  present  month  at  the 
Glen  Springs  Sanitarium  in  Watkins,  N.  Y., 
where  he  had  gone  for  treatment.  His  de¬ 
parture  will  awaken  a  lively  and  lasting  sense 
of  bereavement,  not  only  in  his  immediate 
family,  but  in  a  large  circle  of  acquaintances 
and  friends  to  whom  His  superior  and  attrac¬ 
tive  qualities,  both  of  mind  and  heart,  have 
greatly  endeared  him.  Endowed  by  nature 
with  fine  powers,  to  which  he  had  given  care¬ 
ful  and  generous  culture,  and  possessed  of  a 
thoroughly  consecrated  spirit  and  a  deep 
Christian  experience,  he  was  fitted  by  talents, 
piety,  and  scholarship  for  the  eminent  and 
useful  service,  which,  through  many  fruitful 
years,  rendered  in  the  cause  of  the  Master. 
So  unfailing  was  his  courtesy,  so  large-hearted 
his  charity  and  consideration  for  others,  that 
to  know  him  was  to  become  his  friend,  and 
to  count  his  esteem  a  prize.  Preserving  even 
amid  gray  hairs  a  certain  youthfulness  of 
sympathies  and  buoyancy  of  spirits,  his  com¬ 
panionship  was  pleasing  and  attractive  both 
to  young  and  old.  A  constant  attendant  dur¬ 
ing  his  last  years  at  the  First  Presbyterian 
Church  of  Rochester,  of  which  his  family  are 
members,  he  was,  as  a  hearer,  most  discrim¬ 
inating,  yet  wholly  without  captiousness.  So 
faithful  and  helpful  was  he  in  the  prayer- 
meetings  as  to  make  him,  what  not  all  minis¬ 
terial  parishioners  are,  a  comfort,  and  a  com¬ 
fort  only,  to  his  pastor.  Of  a  large,  liberal, 
and  catholic  spirit,  both  in  his  theology  and 
his  religion,  he  yet  never  entertained  any  bit¬ 
terness  but  only  a  charitable  frame  toward 
those  differing  from  him. 

Dr.  Curtis,  as  his  qualities  and  career  indi¬ 
cated,  came  of  New  England  stock,  having 
been  born  at  Burlington,  Vt. ,  in  the  year  1817. 
When  he  was  only  three  years  old  the  family 
moved  to  the  “far  West,”  making  for  them- 
sleves  a  permanent  home  just  across  the  Wis¬ 
consin  line  a  few  miles  from  Galena,  Ill.  He 
was  graduated  at  Illinois  College,  Jackson¬ 
ville,  in  1839,  and  immediately  entered  Lane 
Seminary,  being  attracted  thither  by  Dr. 
Lyman  Beecher,  whose  influence  had  had 
much  to  do  in  determining  him  to  the  Gospel 
ministry.  After  graduating  from  Lane  he  was 
installed  over  the  Presbyterian  church  at 
Adrian,  Mich.,  where  he  remained  during  the 
unusually  long  period  for  a  first  pastorate  of 
about  eighteen  years.  Soon  after  going  there 
he  was  married  to  a  daughter  of  Elnathan 
Kemper  of  Walnut  Hills,  Ohio,  the  donor  of 
the  spacious  grounds  upon  which  the  build¬ 
ings  of  Lane  Seminary  stand.  Both  the  youth¬ 
ful  wife  of  Dr.  Curtis  and  their  young  child 
were  taken  from  him  by  death  in  the  sorrow¬ 
ful  summer  of  1846.  His  second  wife,  the 
daughter  of  Leonard  Woods  of  Enfield,  Mass. , 
was  one  of  the  first  graduates  of  Mt.  Hol¬ 
yoke  Seminary,  and  was  associated  with  Mary 
Lyon  as  assistant  teacher  in  that  institution. 
Mrs.  Curtis  survives  her  husband,  as  do  also 
three  children,  Mrs.  Henry  S.  Redfield  of 
Elmira,  Miss  Clara  Curtis  of  Rochester,  and 
the  Rev.  George  L.  Curtis,  the  popular  and 
beloved  pastor  of  a  new  and  flourishing  church 
in  Baltimore,  Md. 

While  Dr.  Curtis  was  at  Adrian  he  received 
a  number  of  calls  to  prominent  charges,  among 
othdts  to  the  Second  Presbyterian  Church  of 
Indinapolis,  of  which  Henry  Ward  Beecher 
had  previously  been  pastor,  and  the  Third 
Presbyterian  Church  of  Pittsburgh,  over 
which  Drs.  Henry  Kendall  and  Herrick  John¬ 
son  were  subsequently  settled.  But  declining 
these  and  other  calls,  his  second  settlement 


was  over  the  First  Presbyterian  Church  of 
Elmira  in  1861.  During  one  period  of  religious 
interest  in  his  pastorate  there,  more  than  one 
hundred  persons  joined  the  church  by  con¬ 
fession  of  faith.  At  the  end  of  about  nine 
years  of  successful  service  at  Elmira,  failing 
health  obliged  him  to  resign  and  seek  recuper¬ 
ation  in  Europe,  where  he  spent  nearly  two 
and  a  half  years  with  his  family.  Returning, 
he  assumed  charge,  in  1873,  of  the  First  Pres¬ 
byterian  Church  of  Canandaigua,  which  he 
served  for  eleven  years  with  the  same  marked 
ability  and  success  that  had  attended  his  other 
pastorates. 

In  1862  Hamilton  College,  at  its  jubilee  an 
niversary,  conferred  upon  Dr.  Curtis  the  de¬ 
gree  of  Doctor  of  Divinity. 

His  last  ten  years  Dr.  Curtis  spent  in  Roches¬ 
ter.  His  sevices  were  often  in  demand  in  the 
pulpits  there  and  in  other  places.  Each  year 
only  made  him  more  of  a  favorite  with  his 
ministerial  brethren,  and  indeed,  with  all  the 
large  circle  of  his  companionship.  Stricken  a 
year  ago  with  the  disease  that  has  carried  him 
off,  he  has  borne  suffering  with  a  sweet  and 
serene  Christian  patience,  and  met  death  with 
Christian  triumph.  N.  M. 

Rochester,  .Tune  23. 

“  THE  GARDEN  OF  OHIO.” 

A  ride  through  the  Miami  Valley  of  a  June 
morning,  when  wood  and  field  are  fresh  in 
their  robes  of  green  and  gold,  is  something  to 
be  remembered.  One  wbo  loves  nature  in  her 
quiet  moods  may  journey  long  and  far  to  find 
a  prospect  more  pleasing.  This  broad  plateau 
between  the  two  Miamis,  enclosed  by  the 
sunny  slopes  and  blue  hills  that  diversify  the 
ever  changing  panorama,  has  well  been  called 
“The  Garden  of  Ohio,”  When  Bayard  Taylor 
looked  down  upon  it  from  the  little  village  of 
Oxford,  whither  we  are  going,  he  exclaimed: 
“For  quiet  beauty  of  scenery  I  have  never 
seen  anything  to  excel  it ;  and  nothing  to 
equal  it,  except  in  Italy.”  It  is  difficult  to 
realize  that  these  thrifty  farms  and  opulent 
cities  represent  a  civilization  scarcely  a  cen¬ 
tury  old.  Yet  the  patent  of  John  Cleves 
Sjmmes  for  the  “Miami  Purchase”  bore  the 
date  of  1794.  Under  it  he  and  his  associates 
acquired  over  800,000  acres  of  land,  the  very 
cream  of  the  continent,  at  sixty-seven  cents 
per  acre.  Indians  and  wild  game  then 
abounded  everywhere,  and  the  very  beauty  and 
fertility  of  the  land  made  the  red  man  vigi¬ 
lant  and  desperate  in  his  possession  of  it. 

On  the  site  of  this  prosperous  little  city  of 
Hamilton,  Gen.  Arthur  St.  Clair  erected  a 
stockade,  in  his  disastrous  campaign  against 
the  Indians,  and  named  it  after  the  young  and 
brilliant  statesman  who  had  been  the  aid  de 
camp  and  associate,  and  was  the  warm  friend 
of  Washington.  Busy  factories  and  pleasant 
homes  long  since  took  possession  of  the  old 
camp,  and  only  the  name  remains  to  recr.ll  the 
almost  forgotten  history.  Here  Captain 
Symmes  died  in  poverty,  a  fate  not  unusual  to 
the  projectors  of  large  and  successful  enter¬ 
prises,  and  was  buried  with  military  honors. 
The  later  energies  of  his  life  were  wasted  on  a 
theory  that  the  earth  is  hollow,  open  at  the 
poles,  and  habitable  within.  While  vainly  en¬ 
deavoring  to  promote  his  plans  for  great  dis¬ 
coveries,  others  of  a  more  practical  and  less 
philosophic  turn  of  mind  laid  the  foundations 
of  great  fortunes  by  developing  the  discoveries 
he  had  already  made.  His  monument  was 
erected  by  his  son  and  is  capped  by  a  hollow 
sphere.  It  stands  in  the  city  park  yonder  in 
full  view  from  the  car  window  as  we  approach 
the  river. 

The  ladies  and  gentlemen  in  holiday  attire 
who  have  crowded  into  our  coach  remind  us 
that  Commencement  week  is  in  progress  at 
the  Western  Female  Seminary.  The  name 


illustrates  the  marvellous  growth  and  develop¬ 
ment  of  the  “Territory  northwest  of  the  Ohio." 
Forty  years  ago  when  this  institution  was 
founded  no  name  seemed  so  appropriate  as  the 
one  it  has  borne  through  all  its  history. 
Meanwhile  “The  west”  has  swept  beyond  the 
Mississippi  and  over  the  Rocky  Mountains,  and 
the  word  “Western"  has  become  meaningless 
in  its  original  and  intended  sense.  This  has 
suggested  the  propriety  of  a  change  of  name, 
now  that  the  institution  is  ready  for  college 
work  and  enters  upon  a  new  era  of  higher 
education.  But  the  name  stands  for  a  history 
that  has  been  so  precious,  and  for  associations 
that  are  so  tender,  that  no  other  could  take 
its  place.  The  alumnae  and  friends  of  the 
institution  will  be  glad  to  know  that  both  the 
character  and  the  history  are  to  be  preserved 
in  the  new  corporate  name,  “The  Western,  a 
College  and  Seminary  for  Women,”  has  been 
selected  by  the  Board  of  Trustees  as  an  appel¬ 
lation  under  which  the  work  is  to  go  forward, 
and  Miss  McKee  is  to  be  known  as  “Presi¬ 
dent”  hereafter. 

Miss  McKee’s  administration  of  six  years 
has  been  eminently  successful.  Alumnae  Hall, 
with  enlarged  facilities,  so  much  needed,  has 
been  completed  at  an  expense  of  $50,000,  and 
paid  for.  Without  loss  of  the  spiritual  as  an 
element  of  culture,  for  which  the  Seminary 
has  been  noted,  intellectual  and  social  advan¬ 
tages  have  been  greatly  improved.  The  course 
of  study  has  been  steadily  advanced  to  full 
college  work.  The  faculty  embraces  twenty- 
four  members  and  represents  a  dozen  of  the 
best  colleges  in  the  land. 

For  thirty  years  one  name  has  appeared  in 
this  list  of  instructors  that  is  now  starred  in 
the  annual  catalogue.  Emily  Jessup  came  to 
the  Seminary  an  invalid  in  1861,  and  went 
from  it  to  her  reward  on  high  in  September 
last.  Most  of  the  interval  was  spent  in  phys¬ 
ical  helplessness  in  an  invalid’s  chair ;  but  her 
work  there  and  her  influence  will  remain  in  a 
thousand  homes  that  have  been  blessed  by 
her  life.  The  brave  spirit  and  cheery  nature 
triumphed  over  all  physical  infirmities  and 
hindrances.  *  If  her  life  was  full  of  suffering, 
it  was  full,  also,  “of  the  overcoming  of  it.” 
Gifted  with  a  bright  intellect,  a  splendid  en¬ 
thusiasm,  and  a  warm  social  nature,  she  was 
beloved  by  all,  and  helped  all  who  knew  her. 
The  life  itself  was  one  of  life’s  beet  lessons. 

Miss  Helen  Peabody,  Principal  Emeritus,  and 
for  thirty-three  years  the  honored  and  success¬ 
ful  head  of  the  Seminary,  is  now  living  in 
pleasant  retirement  in  her  “Western”  home  at 
Pasadena,  California. 

These  two  elect  ladies  were  trained  at  Mt. 
Holyoke  by  Mary  Lyon,  and  called  and  anoint¬ 
ed  of  God  for  the  one  work  to  which  they  have 
given  their  lives. 

When  our  General  Assembly  is  done  with  the 
Theological  Seminaries,  let  it  appoint  a  com¬ 
mittee  to  look  after  the  mothers.  They  are 
doing  more  to  make  our  future  preachers,  and 
to  make  them  successful,  than  all  our  theolog¬ 
ical  professors  together. 

Yours  truly,  R.  S.  Fulton. 

Cincinnati.  June  21,  1894, 


Dr.  R.  H.  Williams,  who  has  spent  all  his 
ministry  on  the  “middle  ground"  of  Maryland, 
says  that  the  conviction  grows  upon  him  that 
any  initiative  looking  to  organic  union  with 
the  Southern  Church  should  emanate  from 
that  body.  As  regards  the  colored  people,  he 
would  let  them  manage  their  own  religious 
affairs,  as  soon  as  they  are  able.  It  is  appar¬ 
ent,  however,  that  their  wisest  ministers  and 
teachers  do  not  regard  them  as  yet  equal  to 
this  responsibility.  Dr.  Williams  thus  ex¬ 
pressed  himself  in  advance  of  the  meeting  of 
the  Nashville  Assembly. 
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THE  GOULD  MEMORIAL  CHURCH  AT 
ROXBURY,  DELAWARE  CO.,  N.  Y. 

By  the  courtesy  of  the  architect,  Mr.  H.  J. 
Hardenbergh,  we  are  enabled  to  present  a 
▼ery  faithful  and  satisfactory  drawing  of  this 
very  interesting  church,  now  just  completed. 
As  a  rural  structure  it  is  a  model,  springing 
naturally  out  of  and  enhancing  its  picturesque 
surroundings.  The  town  of  Roxbury  is  one 
of  the  finest  parts  of  the  Catskill  Mountains. 
The  little  village,  or  hamlet,  consists  mainly 
of  a  single  long  street,  in  the  midst  of  the 
narrow  valley,  skirted  by  noble  hills  round 
about.  It  was  here  that  the  late  Jay  Gould 
spent  his  boyhood,  and  worshipped  with  his 
parents  in  the  old-fashioned  frame  meeting¬ 
house,  where  everybody  went  to  church.  This 
well  worn  and  venerated  structure  took  fire 
and  was  entirely  consumed  a  few  years  ago. 
Naturally  the  event  was  a  subject  of  conversa- 


prompted  by  the  feeling  that  in  building  a 
house  of  God,  and  tendering  a  loving  memo¬ 
rial  to  parents,  and  those  once  their  neighbors 
and  friends,  the  very  best  was  none  too  good  to 
offer. 

The  church  stands  upon  the  village  street, 
about  fifty  feet  back  from  its  line,  the  main 
axis  running  parallel,  north  and  south.  As 
seen  from  the  street,  the  contiguous  fine  old 
trees  and  a  background  of  noble  hills,  give 
it  a  most  picturesque  setting.  The  structure 
is  cruciform  in  shape,  being  about  ninety -two 
feet  in  extreme  length,  by  eighty- three  in 
width.  It  consists  of  a  nave,  two  transepts, 
and  a  shallow  apse.  It  has  no  spire,  but  at 
the  intersection  of  the  nave  and  transepts, 
supported  by  four  fine  arches,  rises  a  tower 
about  thirty  feet  square  and  eighty  feet  high. 
The  tower  has  a  fiat  roof,  heavy  stone  cornice 
and  coping,  and  is  pierced  with  two  large  bel- 
frey  windows  on  either  side.  An  ample  porch 
covers  the  main  entrance  at  the  south  end  of 
the  nave.  There  is  also  a  smaller  east  en- 


central  window  represents  “Christ  in  the  Gar¬ 
den,”  that  on  the  right  “The  Angel  at  the 
Tomb,”  and  that  on  the  left,  “Mary  at  the 
Tomb.”  At  the  extreme  south,  over  the  en¬ 
trance,  is  a  triangular  window,  eleven  feet 
across,  which  is  a  memorial  to  Mrs.  Gould,  a 
lady  greatly  beloved  by  all  who  knew  her.  It 
contains  three  figures,  representing  Faith, 
Hope,  and  Charity.  In  the  east  and  west  tran¬ 
septs  are  also  triangular  windows  of  the  same 
size,  by  Maitland,  Armstrong  and  Company, 
picturing  “A  Heavenly  Choir”  and  “Christ 
Blessing  Little  Children.  ” 

In  the  bell-chamber  of  the  tower  is  a  fine 
bell  from  the  Meneely’s,  weighing  over  3,500 
pounds.  It  bears  the  inscription,  “Glory  to 
God  in  the  Highest,  Peace  on  Earth,  Good 
Will  toward  all  men.”  At  the  right  of  the 
pulpit,  in  a  carved  stone  frame,  is  a  bronze  tab¬ 
let  by  the  Gorham  Manufacturing  Company, 
bearing  the  inscription,  “To  the  Glory  of,^God 
and  in  loving  memory  of  Jay  Gould  this 
church  was  erected  by  his  children.  Yea, 


The  Gould  Memorial  Church. 


tion,  later  on,  when  he  met  the  Pastor,  and 
out  of  Mr.  Gould’s  remark  on  one  of  those 
occasions,  not  long  before  his  death,  that  the 
church  should  be  rebuilt  of  stone  to  guard  it 
against  any  similar  future  calamity,  has  sprung 
the  present  substantial  structure.  Acting  on 
this  hint,  Mr.  Gould’s  children,  conceived  the 
idea  of  rebuilding  the  church  as  a  memorial 
to  their  parents. 

It  was  at  first  intended  that  the  church 
should  be  a  rather  plain,  but  substantial 
structure,  giving  comfortable  accommodation 
to  the  congregation  of  about  200  persons  who 
use  it.  It  is  indeed  quite  unpretentious  from 
the  exterior,  but  in  delightful  harmony  with 
the  lovely  valley  in  which  it  stands,  being 
solid  rather  than  showy,  reminding  one  of  the 
rural  churches  of  the  old  country.  In  the  de¬ 
velopment  of  the  plan,  however,  much  has 
been  done  in  the  way  of  interior  embellish¬ 
ment,  not  at  first  contemplated,  doubtless 


trance.  An  octagonal  tower-staircase  leads  to 
the  belfrey,  with  its  conical  roof  of  stone.  The 
high  Gothic  main  roof  is  of  slate.  The 
walls  are  rough  faced,  with  finely  dressed 
trimmings.  The  material  is  St.  Lawrence 
marble,  of  a  soft,  gray  tint. 

In  the  interior  the  arches,  columns  and  pul¬ 
pit  platform  are  of  limestone  of  a  soft,  buff 
color.  The  fioor  about  the  pulpit  is  of  mosaic, 
and  the  aisles  are  laid  with  tiles.  All  of  the 
woodwork,  including  the  timbered  roof,  is  of 
solid  quartered  oak.  The  oak  pews  are  rich¬ 
ly  cushioned.  The  east  transept  is  partitioned 
off  from  the  main  body  of  the  church  by  a 
carved  screen  of  oak,  the  upper  portion  of 
which  is  of  clear  glass  set  in  leaded  sash ;  a 
similar  screen  at  the  south  end  extends  midway 
to  the  roof,  forming  a  vestibule.  Another  in  the 
west  transept  forms  a  vestry-room,  and  sup¬ 
ports  a  gallery  and  organ. 

Behind  the  pulpit  are  three  stained-glass  win¬ 
dows,  six  feet  wide  by  ten  feet  high,  by  the 
Tiffany  Glass  and  Decorating  Company.  The 


though  I  walk  through  the  Valley  of  the 
Shadow  of  Death,  I  will  fear  no  evil,  for  Thou 
art  with  me.  Psalm  xxiii.”  At  the  south 
end,  under  the  window,  in  memory  of  Mrs. 
Gould,  is  a  similar  bronze  tablet  bearing  this 
inscription:  “To  the  glory  of  God  and  in  lov¬ 
ing  memory  of  Helen  Day  Miller,  wife  of  Jay 
Gould,  born  September  20th,  1880;  died  Janu¬ 
ary  13th,  1889,  this  window  was  erected  by 
her  children.” 

Thus  carefully  constructed  without,  and 
complete  within,  this  church  promises  to  last 
from  generation  to  generation,  a  house  of 
prayer  for  all  who  may  seek  its  portals  in  a 
spirit  of  worship.  Everything  about  it  ia  ap¬ 
propriate  and  of  the  best.  No  expense  has 
been  spared,  yet  all  without  the  effect  or  even 
suggestion  of  ostentation.  We  respectfully 
congratulate  Miss  Helen  Gould  and  all  of  her 
family  and  friends  most  interested,  upon  this 
noble  gift  to  the  Roxbury  church  and  people. 
I  Their  filial  love  has  found  beautiful  expression. 


June  £8.  18U4. 
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The  Witness  to  Immortality  in  Literature, 
Philosophy,  and  Life.  By  George  A.  Gor¬ 
don,  Minister  of  the  Old  South  Church, 
Boston.  Boston :  Houghton,  Mifflin  nd 
Company.  $1.50. 

“If  a  man  die,  shall  he  live  again?”  is  the 
question  of  all  others  most  closely  affecting 
the  experiences,  joys,  hopes,  fears,  sorrows  of 
life.  It  is  a  question  to  which,  outside  of 
Scripture,  there  has  never  been  a  positive  an¬ 
swer.  And  yet,  as  Dr.  Gordon  here  shows  us. 
there  is  an  answer  so  impressive  in  its  cumu¬ 
lative  force  as  to  be  tantamount  to  a  positive 
answer ;  to  have  all  the  force  and  urgency  of  a 
revelation,  even.  These  three,  literature, 
philosophy,  and  life,  agree  in  one  witness,  and 
that  witness  is  that  there  must  be  an  immor¬ 
tality  in  reserve  for  the  sons  of  men.  Not 
that  the  witness  has  been  uniform  through  all 
the  ages.  As  Dr.  Gordon  points  out  in  his 
opening  paragraph,  before  man  can  believe  in 
immortality  he  must  be  persuaded  that  life  is 
desirable.  Not  all  the  ancients  were  so  per¬ 
suaded  ;  not  all  men ;  perhaps  few  thoughtful 
men  outside  the  limits  of  Christendom  think 
so  now.  It  was,  as  the  Apostle  teaches,  Christ 
who  brought  both  life  and  immortality  to 
light.  There  was  no  time  in  the  world’s  his¬ 
tory  when  men  so  universally  despaired  of 
life  and  courted  the  oblivion  of  death,  as  in 
that  remarkable  period  which  immediately 
preceded  the  coming  of  Christ.  In  the  Orient 
there  are  millions  who  hold  the  same  position 
now,  and  within  the  limits  of  Christendom  a 
pessimistic  philosophy  preaches  a  Gospel  of 
annihilation. 

And  yet  the  great  consensus  of  testimony, 
of  the  thought  and  reasoning  and  imagination 
of  man,  is  that  there  is  a  future  life,  and  that 
it  is  above  all  things,  to  be  desired.  Science, 
with  its  doctrine  of  evolution,  is  a  teaching 
of  hope ;  psychology,  with  its  teaching  of  self- 
identity,  gives  promise  of  permanence  in  the 
midst  of  change:  philosophy,  showing  “man 
as  a  being  of  ideals,  a  candidate  for  member¬ 
ship  in  an  ideal  society,”  points,  if  it  does  not 
directly  lead,  to  the  truth  of  immortality; 
theology,  taking  God  as  premise,  comes  to  im¬ 
mortality  as  the  inevitable  conclusion.  Liter¬ 
ature  “is  the  sum  of  all  the  other  methods, 

.  .  .  besides  making  a  contribution  of  its  own.  ” 
“Literature  in  its  noblest  form  is  one  vast 
monument  to  the  worth  of  human  life.”  It 
is  therefore  the  witness  of  literature  which, 
for  its  comprehensiveness,  its  humaneness,  and 
its  vitality,  is  adopted  as  the  method  of  this 
book.  The  six  chapters  which  follow  the  in¬ 
troductory  one,  in  which  Dr.  Gordon  expounds 
his  method  and  defines  his  subject,  are  con¬ 
cerned  with  the  Hebrew  Prophets,  the  Poets, 
the  Philosophers,  the  Apostle  Paul,  and  Jesus 
Christ,  the  testimony  of  each  to  immortality, 
with  a  final  chapter  on  Trust  and  Immortal¬ 
ity,  the  grounds  of  faith  to-day.  The  thought 
of  these  chapters  is  as  profound  as  the  style 
is  full  of  poetic  color  and  warmth.  Simile 
and  metaphor  are  as  striking  and  appropriate 
as  reasoning  is  close  and  sound.  The  culmina¬ 
tion  of  the  reasoning  is  in  the  final  chapter, 
on  Trust  and  Immortality,  which,  considering 
the  grounds  of  faith  to-day,  finds  them  the 
greater  for  all  the  generations  of  believers 
that  have  gone  before  us.  All  the  facts  of 
history  and  experience  tend  to  make  a  belief 


I  in  immortality  more  credible.  There  will 
doubtless  be  some  to  find  heresy  in  the  large 
inclusion  of  his  thought, the  suggestion  of  “the 
larger  hope,”  but  these,  we  may  believe,  will 
be  few.  Most  of  those  who  read  this  book 
must  find  its  influence  elevating  and  en¬ 
nobling  and  inspiring.  That  committing  of 
oneself  to  the  highest,  which,  as  Dr.  Gordon 
says,  is  the  essence  of  belief  in  immortality,  is 
>'  the  exercise  of  the  very  mightiest  and  best 
that  is  in  us. 

The  Second  Book  op  Kings.  By  F.  W.  Far¬ 
rar,  D.  D. ,  F.R.S.,  Archdeacon  of  West¬ 
minster.  New  York :  A.  C.  Armstrong 
and  Son. 

This  volume  of  the  Expositor’s  Bible  is  quite 
up  to  the  standard  of  this  excellent  series. 
Archdeacon  Farrar  is  a  brilliant,  an  inspiring, 
and  a  devout  writer,  an  independent,  but  not 
erratic  thinker,  and  well  abreast  of  modern 
thought  and  modern  discovery.  The  most 
valuable  feature  of  this  volume  however,  is  its 
author’s  treatment  of  the  very  difficult  ethical 
questions  raised  by  the  history  of  Israel  as 
contained  in  this  Second  Book  of  Kings.  The 
opening  chapter,  with  its  story  of  Elijah  call¬ 
ing  down  fire  from  heaven  on  the  emissaries 
of  King  Ahaziah,  offers  one  of  these.  Dr.  Far¬ 
rar  at  once  strikes  the  keynote  of  his  treat¬ 
ment  of  such  problems  by  his  assertion  that 
“if  we  are  to  form  no  judgment  on  the  moral¬ 
ity  of  Scripture  examples,  they  would  be  of 
no  help  to  us.”  The  answer  to  the  question 
raised  by  this  incident  will  certainly  be  abhor¬ 
rent  to  all  w’ho  hold  to  the  verbal  inspiration 
of  the  Bible,  for  the  writer  feels  himself  bound 
to  ask  here,  and  in  some  other  places,  where 
there  is  any  proof,  “anything  beyond  dogmatic 
assertion,  to  convince  us  that  we  were  intended 
to  accept  these  incidents  as  literal  fact." 
He  does  not  pronounce  finally  on  the  question 
whether  in  some  instances  miracles  “to  our 
moral  sense  so  repellant,”  may  not  have  been 
"meant  to  be  regarded  as  imaginative  apo¬ 
logues.”  This  view  he  believes  to  be  a  very 
natural  one  in  a  literature  which,  like  “all 
Eastern  literature,  abounds  in  vivid  and  con¬ 
crete  methods  of  indicating  abstract  truth,  ” 
although  in  the  instance  under  review  he  is 
rather  inclined  to  see  in  it  an  acutal  event 
imaginatively  embellished.  Either  of  these 
views  removes  the  ethical  difficulties.  But 
though  a  large  number  of  readers  would  prob¬ 
ably  prefer  to  keep  the  difficulties  rather  than 
have  them  thus  removed,  there  can  be  few  so 
obstinately  wedded  to  old  theory  as  not  to  find 
a  depth  of  meaning  and  spiritual  teaching  in 
Dr.  Farrar’s  interpretation  of  the  history  as  a 
whole. 

A  History  of  the  Preparation  of  the  World 
FOR  Christ.  By  the  Rev.  David  R. 
Breed,  D. D.  Second  Edition.  Revised 
and  Enlarged.  New  York :  Fleming  H. 
Revell  Company.  $2. 

The  author  divides  the  history  of  the  ancient 
world  into  four  periods,  of  Incluison,  of  Seclu¬ 
sion,  of  Diffusion,  and  of  the  Kingdom  of 
Heaven  at  Hand.  These  four  periods,  of 
course,  correspond  with  the  Early  history 
of  the  world,  the  history  of  the  Chosen 
People  in  Palestine,  the  History  of  the  Dis¬ 
persion,  and  the  Time  immediately  preced¬ 
ing  the  coming  of  Christ,  but  the  study 
looks  to  a  wider  field  than  that  of  Israel. 
The  headings  of  the  chapters  of  the  third 
parts— that  of  Diffusion  or  Japhetic  Supremacy 
—sufficiently  indicate  the  scope  of  this  part  of 
the  work  :  The  Great  Overturning  (Nebuchad¬ 
nezzar,  Cyrus,  etc. ) ;  The  Great  Intellectul 
Revolution  (The  Greek  Philosophers) ;  The 
Hellenizing  of  the  Nations  (Alexander,  etc.)  ; 
The  Transformation  of  the  Jew ;  The  Unifica¬ 
tion  of  the  World ;  The  Consolidation  of  Israel. 
In  other  words,  the  study  shows  that  all  the 
events  of  human  history  bore  their  part  in  the 
preparation  of  the  world  for  Christ ;  that  all 


conspired  to  bring  about  “the  fulness  of  the 
time”  when  God  should  become  manifest  in  the 
flesh.  Though  the  field  of  the  work  is  so  wide, 
the  study  is  not  a  mere  compendium.  Dr. 
Breed  has  known  how  to  seize  upon  the  salient 
points  of  history,  and  so  to  give  point  and 
definiteness  to  the  study.  Still  it  appears  as 
if  an  undue  proportion  had  been  given  to  the 
history  up  to  the  time  of  Moses,  which  occu¬ 
pies  nearly  a  third  of  the  volume.  The  value 
of  the  work  is  not  so  much  in  any  new  contri¬ 
bution  to  thought  or  knowledge  as  in  the 
bringing  together  in  compendious  form  and 
with  due  proportions,  truths  which  have  long 
been  recognized  and  facts  that  have  long  been 
known,  and  showing  their  relation  to  the  great 
central  fact  of  history,  the  coming  of  Christ. 
The  volume  is  illustrated  and  furnished  with 
maps. 

William  Jay  and  the  Constitutional  Move¬ 
ment  FOR  the  Abolition  of  Slavery.  By 
Bayard  Tuckerman.  With  a  Preface  by 
John  Jay.  New  York :  Dodd,  Mead  and 
Company. 

The  title  indicates  that  this  work  is  chiefly 
intended  to  show  the  life  of  this  illustrious 
statesman  in  connection  with  the  anti-slavery 
movement,  of  which  he  was  the  first  promoter. 
It  is,  therefore,  a  capital  document  in  the  his¬ 
tory  of  the  anti-slavery  contest,  and  will  con¬ 
tribute  much  to  that  authoritative  and  ex¬ 
haustive  work  which  is  yet  to  be  written. 
But  Judge  Jay  was  distinguished  in  other 
fields  than  that  of  anti-slavery.  As  one  of  the 
founders  of  the  Bible  Society  he  did  much  to 
vindicate  a  right  which  now  is  never  called  in 
question,  but  which,  at  that  time,  was  a  burn¬ 
ing  question,  “the  right  of  churchmen  (that 
is,  of  laymen)  to  assist  in  the  distribution  of 
the  Bible” ;  and  as  President  of  the  American 
Peace  Society,  as  author  of  a  volume  on  War 
and  Peace,  he  did  much  to  promote  the  cause 
of  arbitration  as  a  means  of  settling  inter¬ 
national  differences.  He  died  without  seeing 
the  triumph  of  the  cause  of  anti-slavery  and 
of  the  constitutional  principles  to  which  his 
life  was  especially  devoted,  in  October,  1858, 
but  his  influence  was  unquestionably  alive 
through  the  terrible  years  that  followed.  Mr. 
Tuckerman  has  made  an  interesting  contribu¬ 
tion  to  history  in  this  volume. 

A  Cloud  of  Witnesses.  The  Greatest  Men  in 
the  World  for  Christ  and  the  Book.  By 
Stephen  Abbott  Northrop.  Illustrated. 
The  Mason  Long  Publishing  Company, 
Fort  Wayne,  Indiana. 

The  pastor  of  the  First  Baptist  Church  of 
Fort  Wayne  has  made  it  a  labor  of  love  to 
collect  testimonies  of  noted  men  outside  of 
the  clerical  profession,  to  their  belief  in 
Christ  and  their  love  of  the  Holy  Scriptures. 
He  has  gathered  into  a  thick  octavo  nearly 
eight  hundred  of  these ;  they  are,  to  quote 
from  the  title  page,  from  “kings,  presidents, 
senators,  congressmen,  parliamentarians,  diplo¬ 
mats,  philosophers,  scientists,  poets,  authors, 
historians,  artists,  philanthropists,  reformers, 
educators,  lawyers,  physicians,  soldiers,  jour¬ 
nalists,  financiers,  governors  of  States,  lead¬ 
ers  of  great  movements,  and  the  acknowl¬ 
edged  representative  men  of  the  Old  World 
and  the  New.  ”  Some  of  these  testimonies  are 
very  striking,  all  of  them  are  interesting ;  but 
the  most  striking  of  them  gain  a  new  interest 
in  such  a  setting.  The  illustrations  are  chiefly 
from  photographs  or  portraits  of  noted  men  ; 
a  number  of  half  tones  of  Hofman’s  well  known 
series  on  the  life  of  Christ  are  included.  In 
many  cases  fac  similies  of  autographs  are 
given.  Many  of  these  utterances  were  made 
expressly  for  this  book. 

My  Garden  Walk.  By  William  Preston  John¬ 
ston.  New  Orleans:  F.  F.  Hansell  and 
Brother.  1894. 

The  President  of  Tulane  University  is  a 
lover  of  flowers  and  a  lover  of  the  South,  in 
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which  he  was  born  and  bred,  and  for  which 
his  father  fought  and  died.  He  is  also  a  lover 
of  classic  and  romantic  literature  and  of 
anightly  deeds,  as  found  not  only  in  the  pages 
of  romance,  but  in  our  own  history,  on  the 
frontier  and  in  the  woodsman’s  hut,  by  moth¬ 
ers  and  children,  and  pioneer  and  cowboy. 
And  best  and  dearest  of  ail,  he  loves  his  fam¬ 
ily  ;  and  all  these  loves  have  inspired  him  to 
poetic  utterance,  as  love  when  it  is  deep  and 
strong  is  apt  to  do.  With  a  charming  fancy 
he  has  grouped  bis  poems  under  the  legend  of 
one  and  another  flower :  the  stately  dahlia,  the 
lovely  rose,  the  artless,  simple  wildwood  flow¬ 
ers,  and  many  others  form  the  insignia  of 
appropriate  classes  of  poems.  In  the  wide 
variety  of  subject  and  the  many  phases  of 
spirit  shown  in  these  poems,  is  much  that  is 
stirring,  much  that  is  inspiring,  not  a  little 
that  shows  the  true  poet’s  touch. 

Random  Roaming  and  Other  Papers.  By 

Augustus  Jessopp,  D.  D.,  Rector  of  Seam¬ 
ing.  With  Portrait.  New  York:  G.  P. 

Putnam’s  Sons.  §1.7.5. 

This  volume  contains  a  number  of  papers 
long  ago  published,  and  now  in  some  slight 
•  legree  altered  and  amended.  To  it  are  added 
two  or  three  recently  written  and  called  out 
by  that  question  of  philanthropy  which  has 
now  become  so  prominent  a  subject  of  treat¬ 
ment  and  yet  is  so  little  understood.  Dr. 
Jessopp  makes  a  striking  p'.ea  for  the  village 
and  rural  district  as  over  against  the  city. 
He  rightly  deems  that  “the  problem  of  the 
city”  hardly  exceeds  in  importance  and  diffi¬ 
culty  the  problem  of  these  neglected  fields. 
Large  bequests  and  monster  gifts  contemplate 
only  the  cities,  and  need  do  so,  but  because 
smaller  sums  are  needed  by  the  country  is 
still  no  reason  why  it  should  be  utterly 
neglected.  This  delightful  volume  is,  how- 
ever,  by  no  means  chiefly  sociological.  It  is 
a  tme  out-of-door  book,  a  delightful  bit  of 
“random  roaming,”  sometimes  discursing  into 
the  fourteenth  century,  sometimes  into  the 
realm  of  magic,  but  always  full  of  fresh 
breezes  and  the  wide  sympathies  and  genial 
humors  of  “all  out- doors. ” 

A  Daughter  of  To  Day.  A  Novel.  By  Mrs. 

Everard  Cotes  (Sara  Jeannette  Duncan). 

New  York :  D.  Appleton  and  Company. 

$1.50. 

Mrs.  Cotes,  as  Miss  Duncan,  showed  how 
bright  and  cheery  could  be  her  outlook  into 
life.  Has  she  found  her  doll  stuffed  with  saw¬ 
dust  after  all?  The  tone  of  her  latest  work  is 
thoroughly  pessimistic.  There  is  assuredly  a 
modicum  of  truth  in  the  situation  she  portrays 
—the  daughter  left  to  herself  by  her  mother, 
free  to  select  her  own  reading  and  form  as 
best  she  may  her  own  character  and  choose 
her  own  way  of  life.  And  there  is  more  than 
a  modicum  of  truth  in  the  girl’s  character. 
We  have  seen  such  girls  everywhere — the  girls 
with  gifts  and  enthusiasms,  almost  with  genius, 
yet  lacking  the  ineffable  spark.  Must  all  such 
go  their  own  ways  to  death  and  destruction? 
Is  this  the  legitimate  outcome  of  the  education 
and  environment  of  the  daughters  of  to-day? 
We  trow  not ;  yet  there  is  a  truth  and  a  warn¬ 
ing  here.  And  there  is  a  good  deal  of  bright¬ 
ness,  yet  hardly  the  genuine  brightness  that 
(  was  so  delightful  in  Ortbodocia  and  her  friend 
on  their  journey  round  the  world. 


BOOK  NOTES. 

A  Prodigal  in  Love,  by  Emma  Wolf,  is  a 
novel  of  the  old-fashioned  romantic  school, 
with  impossible  characters  and  improbable 
Incidents,  yet  interesting,  and  not  without  a 
moral  tone  of  its  own.  There  is  something 
very  nobly  sweet  in  the  mother  love  of  the 
sister  left  in  charge  of  five  younger  sisters. 
And  in  these  realistic  days  there  is  a  certain 
satisfaction  in  being  reminded  that  in  the 


land  of  romance,  at  least,  after  trials  and 
tribulations  of  all  sorts,  “they  all  live  happy 
ever  after”  the  close  of  the  book.  (Harper 
and  Brothers.  §1.25.) 

Mr.  William  M.  Baker’s  novel.  The  Xew 
Timothy,  republished  from  Harper’s  Magazine 
in  the  Quarterly  Series  of  novels  of  that  house, 
reminds  one  of  Mr.  Eggleston’s  Circuit  Rider, 
only  the  young  minister’s  sphere  of  action  is  a 
Southern  State.  It  is  not,  however,  either  so 
humorous  or  so  intense  as  that  famous  work, 
nor  is  the  style  as  good.  Mr.  Baker  strongly 
disapproves  of  Theological  Seminaries,  believ¬ 
ing  that  the  good  old  way  of  studying  with 
some  experienced  pastor  is  the  only  way  to  fit 
a  young  man  for  the  duties  of  a  pastor.  Nev¬ 
ertheless,  his  new  Timothy  makes  an  excel¬ 
lent  success  in  spite  of  his  Seminary  training. 
The  picture  of  remote  village  life  in  the  South 
is  good,  but  the  char^icters  are  studies  after 
the  manner  of  Dickens,  each  with  one  charac¬ 
teristic  or  foible  perpetually  in  evidence, 
rather  than  after  the  manner  of  life.  (50 
cents. ) 

Mr.  Amos  R.  Wells,  Managing  Editor  of  the 
Golden  Rule,  has  written  a  brief  tract  on 
Business,  which  he  not  improperly  calls  “A  plain 
talk  with  men  and  women  who  work.  ”  Brief 
and  plain  as  it  is,  it  is  packed  full  of  sugges¬ 
tions,  and  its  standpoint  is  that  of  our  exem¬ 
plar  in  the  business  life,  the  Carpenter  of  Naz¬ 
areth — “Wist  ye  not  that  I  must  be  about  My 
Father’s  business?”  The  question  that  he  asks 
of  all  busy  people,  overwhelmed  with  or  ab¬ 
sorbed  in  their  legitimate  business,  “Is  it  one 
that  will  bear  transplanting?”  has  a  profound 
meaning.  Not  that  we  shall  have  in  the  life 
eternal  the  same  wants  to  supply  that  we 
have  here ;  but  is  our  chief  preoccupation, 
that  which  really  interests  and  absorbs  us, 
something  with  which  we  can  still  be  inter¬ 
ested  then?  If  not,  that  life  bids  fair  to  be  a 
dreary  one  with  all  its  potential  blessedness. 
(Fleming  H.  Revell  Company.  35  cents.) 

The  first  issue  of  the  Standard  Teacher’s 
Library  is  a  paper-covered  volume  containing 
a  study  of  John  Amos  Comenius,  Bishop  of  the 
Moravians.  His  Life  and  Educational  Works, 
by  S.  S.  Laurie,  F.  R.S.E. ,  Professor  of  the 
Institutes  and  History  of  Education  in  the 
University  of  Edinburgh.  The  volume  is  en¬ 
riched  with  five  authentic  portraits  and  a  new 
Bibliography,  and  also  with  fifteen  photo¬ 
graphic  reproductions  from  early  editions  of 
his  works.  (C.  W.  Bardeen,  Syracuse.  50 
cents. ) 

On  and  Off  the  Saddle  is  a  series  of  “charac¬ 
teristic  sights  and  scenes  from  the  Great 
Northwest  to  the  Antilles,”  by  a  society  man 
of  this  city  who  calls  himself  Lispenard  Rut¬ 
gers.  Alaska,  the  Ye4Iowstone  Park,  the  Rock¬ 
ies,  the  Yosemite,  Southern  California,  Mex¬ 
ico,  and  Cuba,  have  been  visited  by  the  author 
by  one  means  of  travel  or  another,  and  the  lit¬ 
tle  volume  contains  a  spirited,  if  not  very  pro¬ 
found  picture  of  what  he  saw  and  experi¬ 
enced.  (G.  P.  Putnam’s  Sons.  1894.  §1.) 

A  volume  of  Aphorisms  from  the  Writings  of 
Herbert  Spencer  has  been  selected  and  arranged 
by  Julia  Raymond  Grugell  and  is  published 
with  Mr.  Spencer’s  assent.  The  purpose  is  to 
give  the  salient  points  of  his  doctrine  of  evo¬ 
lution.  Nearly  all  his  published  works  have 
been  laid  under  contribution  for  the  purpose. 
The  volume  contains  a  portrait  of  Mr.  Spen¬ 
cer.  (D.  Appleton  and  Company.  $1.) 

The  wide  octavo,  fully  illustrated  work  giv¬ 
ing  the  views  and  principles  of  Sandow  on 
Physical  Training,  compiled  and  directed  under 
Mr.  Sandow’s  direction,  will  be  for  some  time 
to  come  the  standard  work  on  this  subject. 
As  the  sub-title  announces,  it  is  a  study  in  the 
perfect  type  of  the  human  form.  Many  of  the 


illustrations  are  from  photographs  of  Mr.  San- 
dow’  in  such  poses  as  are  calculated  to  show 
the  various  muscles  of  what  he  presumably 
considers  this  perfect  type.  (J.  Selwyn  Tait 
and  Sons.  $3.50.) 

The  question  of  The  Resurrection  of  the  Dead 
is  one  on  which  we  never  get  light  enough  to 
satisfy  the  longing  of  our  hearts.  The  late 
Dr.  William  Milligan,  Professor  of  Divinity 
and  Biblical  Criticism  in  the  University  of 
Aberdeen,  left  behiml  him  a  series  of  papers 
on  the  fifteenth  chapter  of  First  Corinthians, 
originally  published  in  The  Expositor,  and  now 
collected  in  book  form.  They  are  exceedingly 
suggestive  and  valuable.  (Imported  by  Char¬ 
les  Scribner’s  Sons. ) 

The  Librarian  of  the  Astor  Library,  Mr. 
Frederick  Saunders,  has  wrtiten  a  series  of 
literary  and  bibliographcial  essays  in  the 
lighter  vein  that  makes  them  peculiarly  pleas¬ 
ant  for  summer  reading  and  justifies  their 
title.  Pastime  Papers.  Such  subjects  as  Genius 
in  Jail.  Touching  Tailors,  Concerning  Cob¬ 
blers,  Printers  of  the  Olden  Time,  are  a  suffi¬ 
cient  indication  of  the  character  of  the  book. 
(Thomas  Whittaker.  50  cents. ) 

The  Missionai^  Review  of  the  World  (Funk 
and  Wagnalls  Conmany)  for  July  opens  with 
an  article  by  the  Editor-in  Chief,  presenting 
The  Imperative  Need  for  u  New  Standard  of 
Giving.  In  it  Dr.  Pierson  sets  forth  the  ten¬ 
dency  and  results  of  the  present  standard  and 
I  its  contrast  to  the  teachings  of  the  New  Tes¬ 
tament.  The  wonderful  work  of  God  in  For- 
I  mosa  is  described  by  Dr.  G.  L.  Mackay,  the 
article  being  accompanied  by  five  views,  from 
photographs  supplied  by  Dr.  Mackay,  illus¬ 
trating  the  progress  of  the  work  in  the  trans¬ 
formation  from  heathenism  to  Christianity. 
The  Unoccupied  Mission  fields  of  the  World 
treated  this  month  are  Mongolia,  Hi.  Nepal 
and  Bhotan,  Afghanistan  and  Beloochistan, 
Siberia,  Annan.  Gther  articles  of  especial  in¬ 
terest  in  the  number  are  Missions  among  the 
North  American  Indians,  by  Egerton  R.  Young ; 
Christward  Movements  among  the  Jews,  by 
Geo.  H.  Schodde,  Ph.D. ,  and  Pekin  and  the 
Great  Wall,  by  the  Rev.  Arthur  H.  Smith. 
The  Field  of  Monthly  Survey  contains  valua¬ 
ble  statistics  on  Circumpolar  Missions,  North 
American  Indians,  and  the  Islands  of  the  Sea, 
beside  an  article  by  the  Rev.  Joseph  Nettleton, 
of  New  Guinea,  on  the  last  subject. 

The  coming  event  in  library  annals  is  the 
completion  and  publication  of  the  alphabeti¬ 
cally  arranged  catalogue  of  the  Bibliotheque 
I  Nationals — the  largest  library  in  the  world.  It 
will  shortly  go  to  the  printing  press,  and  eom- 
prises  no  less  than  eighty  quarto  volumes,  with 
upwards  of  2,500,000  titles. 

NEW  PUBLICATIONS. 

Harper  and  Brothers  :  An  Interloper :  Frances 
Mary  Peard. - Carlotta’s  Intended  and  Other  Sto¬ 
ries  ;  Ruth  McEnery  Stuart. - Our  Home  Pets ; 

Olive  Thorne  Miller. - Kive  O’clock  Tea  ;  W.  D. 

Howells. - Three  Weeks  in  Politics  ;  John  Ken¬ 

drick  Bangs. 

Charles  Scribner's  Sons  :  •  Tales  of  the  Maine 

Coast :  Noah  Brooks. - A  Pound  of  Cure  ;  W^il- 

‘  liam  Henry  Bishop. 

Macmillan  and  Company  :  Social  Evolution  ;  Ben¬ 
jamin  Kidd. - The  Tenaple  Shakespeare.  Meas¬ 

ure  for  Measure  and  The  Comedy  of  Errors, 

The  Baker  and  Taylor  Coimtany  :  Christianity 
Practically  Applied  ;  World’s  Fair  Congress.  Two 
Volumes. 

James  Pott  and  Company :  The  Cambridge  Bible, 
with  Companion. 

Arthur  Hinds  and  Company  ;  The  Interlinear 
Literal  Translation  of  the  Greek  New  Testament. 

Maynard,  Merrill  and  Company  :  .^sop’s  Fables, 
with  Explanatory  Notes. 

Rand,  McNally  and  Company  :  The  Unknown 
Life  of  Jesus  Christ ;  Nicolas  Notovjtch. 

F.  T.  Neely :  The  Major  in  Washington  City. 

Second  Series;  Randolph  Gore  Hai^ton. - The 

Princess  of  Alaska ;  Richard  Henry  ^vage. - In 

the  Quarter ;  Robert  W.  Chamliers. 

Cumberland  Presbyterian  Publishing  House, 
Nashville,  Tenn. :  Anthropology  ;  S.  G.  Burney. 

Cranston  and  Curts,  Cincinnati :  Praise  Papers 
S.  A.  Keen. 

Edwin  W.  Dayton  :  Scarabs ;  Isaac  Myer. 

PERIODICALS. 

For  July ;  Annals  of  American  Academy  of  Po¬ 
litical  and  Social  Science  ;  Missionary  Review  ;  Pop¬ 
ular  Science  Monthly ;  Frank  Leslie’s  Popular 
Monthly. 
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IN  MEMORY  OF  DR.  PHILIP  SCHAFF. 

My  Friend  of  More  than  Forty  Years. 

With  Christ!  ...  No  idling  time  was  life  to  thee, 

O  friend  beloved !  Thy  step  right  onward  prest. 
Sun-like,  from  morning  east  to  evening  west, 

Thou  wert  what  man,  if  truth-inspired,  can  be. 

Thy  walk,  like  Enoch's,  proved  thy  high  degree. 

Thy  vision,  grasping  much,  still  seemed  in  quest 
Of  something  higher,  grander,  e’en  the  best 
That  God  vouchsafes  to  our  humanity. 

Outreaching  to  the  far,  receding  days 
When  marvellous  man  was  in  his  infancy, — 

The  days  of  old  that  darken  as  we  look, — 

And  yet  alert  to  passing  thought  and  ways. 

Thy  mind  became  a  maiiy-languaged  book. 

Thy  life  a  stalwart  many-fruited  tree. 

— Thomas  MacKellar. 
Germantown,  Fhila.,  Pa.,  May,  1894. 

••  THE  THING  THAT  LASTS.” 

By  Thomas  C.  Hall,  Chicago. 

“2/ie  graits  urithereth,  the  floicer  fadeth ;  be- 
cauHe  the  breath  of  the  Lord  bloiceth  upon  it ; 
surely  the  people  is  grass.  The  grass  withereth, 
the  flower  fadeth  ;  but  the  wonlof  our  God  shall 
stand  forei^er.  ”  (Isaiah  40 :  7,  8. ) 

Did  time  permit,  it  would  be  very  interest¬ 
ing  to  examine  the  use  of  this  “Word” 
throughout  the  Old  and  New  Testaments.  I 
lielieve  it  would  be  an  interesting  study  for 
some  of  you  to  take  the  Concordance  and  fol¬ 
low  through  the  Old  Testament  some  of  its 
many  uses.  It  does  not  mean  “word”  in  the 
sense  in  which  we  use  it  as  a  syllable,  an  au¬ 
dible  utterance.  It  means  rather  the  thing 
behind  the  spoken  word,  that  of  which  the 
word  is  only  an  imperfect  symbol.  We  use 
it,  as  you  very  well  know,  in  the  same  sense 
ourselves. 

In  nearly  all  tongues  “word”  means  not 
merely  the  spoken  symbol,  it  means  the  idea 
which  the  spoken  symbol  is  to  clothe ;  and 
when,  therefore,  we  speak  of  the  Word  of  God 
we  do  not  mean  the  audible  voice  of  Jehovah, 
we  mean  the  reason  of  Jehovah,  the  divine 
conception,  the  divine  idea  that  is  behind  the 
revelation.  You  will  see,  for  instance,  that 
such  is  the  meaning  in  the  Gospel  according 
to  John:  “In  the  beginning  was  the  Word, 
and  the  Word  was  with  God,  and  the  Word 
was  God.”  This  Word  is  constantly  seeking 
to  find  in  the  universe  its  expression,  and  all 
creation  travaileth  in  pain  together  until 
now,  waiting  for  the  completeness  of  the  ex¬ 
pression  of  this,  the  Word  of  our  God,  until 
this  earth  is  restored  again  to  the  beauty  and 
completeness  which  is  the  ideal  of  God.  Until 
that  time  it  is  only  an  incomplete  expression 
of  the  Word  of  our  Jehovah,  which  is  ever 
willing  to  unfold  itself  in  the  life  of  men  and 
of  the  world. 

It  is  important  to  remember  this  distinc¬ 
tion,  because  the  identification  between  the 
Word  and  the  clothing  of  the  idea  is  so  very 
intimate.  Some  of  you  have  read,  no  doubt,  a 
little  work  by  Max  Mueller  in  which  he  seeks 
to  maintain  the  proposition  that  thinking  is 
impossible  without  language.  But  that  is 
only  a  matter  of  definition.  It  may  be  true 
there  can  be  no  analysis  of  ideas  without  lan¬ 
guage.  It  may  be  true  that  just  so  soon  as 
you  and  I  seek  to  look  into  ourselves  and  to 
describe  ourselves  we  must  have  language. 
But  there  are  things  of  the  mind  that  language 
cannot  express,  and  we  go  to  the  canvass  or 
to  the  musical  instrument ;  even  the  rude 
savage  goes  to  rhythm  to  seek  the  expression 
of  the  emotion  he  cannot  put  into  language. 
He  finds  language  inadequate  for  bis  emotion 
and  feeling  and  higher  thought,  and  struggles 
with  other  ways  of  expressing  himself  that  he 
may  clothe  his  eipotion,  his  feeling,  his  love 
more  appropriately  and  more  fully  than  be 
can  do  with  language,  which  is,  after  all,  a 
somewhat  clumsy  symbolism. 


So  language  is  only  imperfect  in  all  its  uses, 
as  art  is  only  imperfect  in  all  its  uses.  They 
are  both  the  constant  endeavor  to  express 
thought  and  feeling,  and  are  ever  seeking  to 
enlarge  the  vehicle  of  their  expression.  And 
so  we  find  that  what  is  true  iu  the  artistic 
and  intellectual  worlds  is  carried  into  the 
religious  world.  The  divine  ideal,  the  word 
of  our  God,  is  ever  seeking  to  compel  the 
finite  to  become  a  better  and  more  complete 
expression  of  it.  The  Bible  never  calls  itself 
the  Word  of  God.  The  Bible,  the  Scriptures, 
are  not  the  Word  of  God  in  this  highest  sense. 
They  become  the  vehicle  through  which  the 
Logos,  the  Christ,  reveals  Himdelf  to  the  wait¬ 
ing  hearts  who  need  the  revelation  of  our  God. 
And  so  this  verse  becomes  full  of  meaning. 
Amidst  the  change,  amidst  the  sweep  and  fall, 
the  tide  and  flow  of  human  life,  is  there  any¬ 
thing  upon  which  we  can  rest?  Do  all  things 
pass  away?  Is  there  anything  we  can  hold  fast 
to,  anchor  our  souls  forever  to,  and  feel  these 
things  change  not?  And  here  our  verse  comes 
to  comfort  us;  “Yes,”  says  the  prophet,  “the 
grass  indeed  may  wither,  the  flower  indeed 
may  fade,  but  the  Word  of  our  God  is  prom¬ 
ise,  is  life,  is  redemption,  is  salvation ;  these 
things  shall  stand  forever.” 

And  so  as  we  look  out  into  life  and  seek  to 
discover  the  reason  of  our  God  which  reveals 
itself  in  the  world  that  is  about  us,  it  would 
be  well  if  we  were  to  master  the  distinction 
!  between  faith  and  science  at  the  very  outset 
I  of  our  inquiry.  Faith  is  that  which  changes 
I  not ;  in  the  very  nature  of  faith  it  cannot 
change ;  for  faith  is  personal  contact,  the 
anchoring  of  the  soul  to  the  eternal,  the  un¬ 
changeable.  Science  will  ever  change.  Sci¬ 
ence  can  only  be  something  tentative  and  ex¬ 
perimental.  Seeking  to  find  out  facts,  find¬ 
ing  and  putting  them  in  their  places,  reading 
them  as  best  it  may.  Such  reverent  research 
'into  the  facts  that  are  round  about  us  will 
ever  be  rewarded.  Faithful  hearts  that  thus 
look  out  at  facts  will  find  the  word  of  our 
,  God,  the  reason  and  conception  of  our  God, 
written  large  upon  the  heavens:  “The  heavens 
declare  the  glory  of  God,  and  the  earth  show- 
eth  His  handiwork.”  But  in  order  that  we 
may  be  useful  in  this  way,  we  must  realize 
the  tentative  character  of  science.  We  must 
realize  that  the  one  thing  for  the  man  of  sci 
ence  is  to  see  straight  and  to  think  straight ; 
that  no  theory,  no  tradition,  no  previous  con¬ 
ception  must  pervert  in  any  way  his  seeing. 
He  must  see  the  truth.  No  theories  of  the 
universe,  theistic,  atheistic,  pantheistic,  or 
whatever  they  may  be,  ought  te  be  permitted 
to  pervert  in  the  least  his  seeing  facts.  He  is 
set  upon  a  watch  tower  to  tell  us  of  the  things 
of  God,  and  when  he  has  told  them  truthfully, 
then  it  may  oe  for  the  philosopher,  for  the 
man  of  speculation  to  place  the  facts  in  due 
relation  with  the  rest  of  life,  humbly  and  rev¬ 
erently  realizing  that  all  these  arrangements 
are  human  and  tentative.  These  things  may 
pass  away,  but  the  word  of  our  God  endureth 
forever. 

If  you  have  followed  me  so  far.  I  am  sure 
you  will  see  at  once  the  great  need  for  the 
most  humble  and  tentative  holding  of  our  poor 
human  scientific  theories.  Alas,  we  are  usu¬ 
ally  more  fond  of  the  things  we  manufacture 
ourselves  than  the  things  God  gives  us  to  ex¬ 
amine.  Our  theories  of  the  universe,  our  sci¬ 
entific  research,  our  theology  about  God,  our 
creed  concerning  Him,  these  things  become 
far  more  precious  to  us  than  seeing  the  real 
divinity  to  which  these  things  ought  to  be  but 
the  avenue.  Let  us  remember  that  dogma¬ 
tism  in  science  along  any  of  its  branches  has 
been  one  of  the  most  serious  hindrances  to 
the  real  perception  of  the  word  of  our  God  as 
God  seeks  to  reveal  it  to  His  wayward  chil¬ 
dren.  The  theological  scientist  in  his  dogma¬ 


tism  has  ail  too  often  been  blinded  to  obvious 
facts.  The  scientist  in  natural  history  has, 
by  his  dogmatism,  blinded  not  only  his  own 
eyes,  but  often  the  eyes  of  the  thoughtless 
community  following  him  to  the  obvious  facts 
that  lie  about  us.  We  must  humbly  and  rev¬ 
erently  seek  to  bold  all  our  human  theories 
with  reference  to  new  light  that  may  break 
from  heaven,  speaking  of  new  things  to  us 
concerning  the  word  of  our  God  which  endur¬ 
eth,  which  is  the  only  one  thing  that  endureth 
forever. 

But  the  light  of  nature,  however  much  it 
may  tell  us  of  the  power  and  majesty  of  God, 
has  by  no  means  of  itself  sufficiently  revealed 
to  us  larger  sides  of  the  divine  character 
which  are  always  bidden  from  us  by  our  own 
imperfect  and  sinful  conceptions.  So  it  has 
pleased  God  to  reveal  Himself  to  the  hearts 
and  consciousness  of  men,  using  a  nation  and 
a  people  having  a  prophetic  office,  speaking  to 
them  in  their  national  history,  in  their  high 
inspirations,  handing  down  the  record  of 
these  inspirations  for  our  learning,  showing  us 
in  the  unfolding  of  sacred  Scripture,  the  rea¬ 
son  of  our  God,  making  the  word  of  God  glow 
in  the  pages  that  are  to  direct  us  concerning 
the  compassion  and  tenderness  and  redemp¬ 
tion  and  hope  of  Jehovah,  which  things  nature 
round  about  us  could  never  reveal  to  us. 
And  so  we  have  the  sacred  Scripture  contain¬ 
ing  the  word  of  our  God  which  standeth  for¬ 
ever,  and  with  due  reverence  and  humble 
hearts  we  are  to  go  to  its  pages  and  learn  its 
message,  marking  and  digesting  those  things 
which  will  be  for  the  salvation  of  our  souls 
and  the  keeping  of  the  cause  of  righteousness. 
Here  again  it  is  true  that  there  are  temporary 
elements.  The  very  medium  through  which 
God  speaks  to  us  unfolds  the  fact  that  there 
would  be  temporary  elements  in  its  revelation. 
The  ritual  law  has  passed  away.  It  had  its 
local  requirements  and  its  local  meaning  in 
reference  to  the  life  of  a  people  that  has  now- 
ceased  largely  in  its  prophetic  mission.  3Iany 
things  in  Scripture  have  temporary  character. 
The  human  element  had  its  place  in  the  scien¬ 
tific  conceptions  of  the  day.  These,  too,  have 
to  be  corrected.  There  are,  no  doubt,  many 
human  misconceptions  of  history  or  philology 
that  were  carried  into  the  revelation,  non- 
essential  mistakes,  traditions  of  past  life, 
errors  here  and  there,  these  things  belong  to 
the  human  element  of  the  medium  through 
which  God  has  been  pleased  to  reveal  Him¬ 
self.  These  things  in  no  way  affect  us ;  the 
word  of  our  God  will  endure  forever ;  it 
standeth  fast,  and  upon  it  (not  on  these  things) 
we  build. 

Indeed,  it  is  dangerous  for  us  to  exalt  our  the¬ 
ories  of  how  God  has  revealed  Himself.  The¬ 
ory  will  pass  away.  Our  verbal  and  mechanical 
theories  have  already  passed  away ;  if  we  have 
tied  our  faith  to  these  things,  then  we  are  in 
danger  indeed  of  having  our  faith  rocked  to 
‘  and  fro.  But  if  our  faith  is  upon  the  im¬ 
pregnable  rock  of  sacred  Scripture,  that  rock 
:  is  the  Christ  revealed  in  it  and  not  the  letter 
,  of  the  revelation.  We  feel  we  are  building  for 
life  and  eternity,  not  upon  the  medium,  not 
upon  the  temporary  expression,  not  upon 
popular  conceptions  which  have  entered  in, 
but  upon  the  word  of  our  God  as  revealed 
through  these  things,  and  revealing  itself 
more  and  more  by  the  power  of  His  Spirit; 
so  then  amidst  the  storms  and  conflicts  of  our 
souls,  we  feel  that  whatever  may  become  of 
the  flower  or  the  grass  which  seemed  to  us  sn 
beautiful  and  so  precious,  it  may  wither,  it 
may  fade,  our  theories  may  pass  away,  but 
the  word  of  our  God  endureth  forever.  I  re¬ 
member  in  Nebraska  during  the  awful  heat  of 
the  summer,  I  think  of  '82  or  ’88,  the  ground, 
was  parched  and  dried.  It  c^pcned  its  hungry 
mouth  in  great  fissures.  The  baked  clay 
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seemed  fairly  to  throb  with  thirst  under  the  Geology  may  change.  Her  hypothesis  may  life  that  is  based  upon  any  human  theory  of 
glowing  heat  of  the  sun  that  seemed  pitiless  as  pass  away.  The  religious  value  of  Genesis  life,  any  human  theory  of  love,  any  human  am- 
it  poured  down  its  unrelenting  rays.  So  it  remains  the  same,  whether  it  does  or  not,  be-  bition  whatsoever  that  is  not  based  upon  the 
continued  all  through  the  autumn,  and  the  cause  it  is  the  expression  of  the  creatorship,  one  thing  that  changes  not,  the  word  of  our 
winter  came  and  the  ground  froze  into  a  solid  the  fatherhood  of  our  God,  and  this  word,  God. 

hard  mass.  It  seemed  t^at  every  particle  of  this  divine  idea  passeth  not  away  but  endureth  So  each  of  you  will  probably  have  little  por- 

life  that  had  not  been  scorched  out  of  it  forever.  tions  of  the  Bible  that  will  be  especially  near 

must  be  frozen  out  by  the  intense  cold  that  And  we  shall  also  realize  that,  after  all,  it  is  and  dear  to  you.  When  you  read  the  seven- 

buried  itself  down  deep  into  the  ground.  But  not  our  theories  that  give  force  to  the  revela-  teenth  of  John,  the  fifty-third  of  Isaiah,  the 
the  summer  came  again.  In  the  springtime  tion.  That,  as  our  Confession  wisely  puts  it,  fifty-first  Psalm,  or  the  twenty-third  Psalm, 
the  snow  melted,  the  rains  fell,  and  the  the  authority  of  Scripture  dependeth  not  upon  you  will  feel  yourself  drawn  particularly  near 
parched,  dreary  earth  sprang  forth  into  new  man,  or  councils,  or  dogmatism,  or  Church ;  to  the  very  life  and  throne  of  God.  But  re¬ 
beauty  and  fresh  green.  The  corn  laughed  that  the  authority  of  Scripture  depends  in  its  member  also  that  you  need  to  go  down  from 
and  rustled  as  it  had  never  laughed  and  rustled  real  inwardness  upon  the  living  power  of  God’s  the  mount  of  transfiguration  into  the  valley  of 
before,  and  all  the  State  was  beautiful  in  the  Holy  Spirit,  making  it  authority  to  every  the  Proverbs  and  learn  the  plain,  practical 
restored  verdure  and  harvest  that  had  come.  faithful,  waiting  heart.  Unless  the  living  application  of  these  spiritual  truths  to  the 
So  in  the  history  of  the  Church.  Often  the  Spirit  takes  the  word  and  brings  it  home  to  daily  commonplace  life,  with  its  difficulties 
gross  breath  of  the  twin  sisters,  traditionalism  your  life  you  may  read  it  all  you  please,  and  and  its  temptations.  There  may  be  passages 
and  rationalism,  have  seemed  to  sweep  over  believe  about  it  what  you  please,  your  life  will  which  will  never  have  meaning  for  you  until 

the  face  of  things,  and  men  in  their  despair  be  as  barren  and  unfruitful  as  if  it  had  never  you  are  far  advanced  in  your  spiritual  history, 

have  said:  “The  divine  life  is  passing  away;  been.  and  then,  though  you  have  read  them  a  hun- 

there  is  no  more  hope !”  But  this  is  our  folly  ;  That  is  a  wonderful  history  we  have  revealed  dred  times,  for  the  first  time  God  reveals 

we  look  out  upon  the  advancing  evolution  of  to  us  concerning  the  life  and  influence  of  Himself  to  you  through  their  words  and 

religious  life,  we  see  the  springtime  come,  the  Moses.  I  do  not  believe  we  have  the  data  to  phraseology,  and  you  will  feel  what  a  danger- 
divine  rain  dropping  upon  the  parched  circles  know,  or  ever  will  know,  how  much  of  the  ous  thing  it  is  to  exalt  your  little  conceptions 
of  human  life,  we  see  again  springing  into  Pentateuch  was  written  by  Moses,  or  whether  of  revelation  and  inspiration  as  over  against 
luxuriant  verdure  new  aspirations  and  inspira-  he  wrote  at  all.  I  believe  that  we  may  have  the  great  facts  which  underlie  and  give  power 
tions,  and  we  feel  that  our  folly  was  indeed  here  documents  as  recent  as  the  Exile,  possi  to  the  life  about  us  all.  There  is  that  one  test 

great,  that  the  word  of  our  God  endureth  bly  as  far  back  as  the  time  of  Abraham,  of  which  you  will  have  to  carefully  and  constantly 

forever.  Let  us  beware  of  being  frightened,  which  proper  use  was  made.  But  Moses’  char-  abide.  God  has  revealed  Himself  not  simply 
I  do  not  wonder  that  many  of  you  may  be  acter  is  stamijed,  not  on  the  Pentateuch  only,  in  the  pages  of  sacred  Scripture,  He  has  be- 
frightened  at  seeing  the  things  that  once  you  but  upon  the  whole  Bible.  As  Moses  was  the  come  incarnate,  and  this  Scripture  has  author- 
believed  disbelieved  by  those  you  love.  You  man  of  God,  and  left  his  life  upon  the  national  ity  over  us  just  so  far  forth  as  the  sjjirit  of 
have  identified  the  authority  of  Scripture  with  life,  the  whole  literature  of  that  time  was  Christ  is  revealed  in  its  pages,  just  so  far  as 
a  certain  expression  of  that  authority.  I  Mosaic  just  so  far  as  Moses  reflected  it  points  to  Him.  The  noblest  essay  upon 
would  not,  for  one,  wish  to  change  your  opin-  the  will  of  God.  The  Psalms  echo  him.  The  inspiration  I  know  is  that  first  chapter  of  first 
ions  in  this  regard.  Do  not  change  your  opin-  Proverbs  are  fragrant  with  him.  The  whole  Peter.  We  can  almost  see  the  inspired  proph- 
ions  until  you  see  for  yourselves  whether  they  of  the  Old  Testament  is  Mosaic  because  ets  feeling  in  the  darkness  after  those  things 
are  tenable  or  untenable.  But  I  do,  dear  through  him  God  spoke  of  these  higher  which  are  dimly  revealed  to  them.  Tenta- 
parents  plead  with  you,  do  not  in  the  minds  of  things,  of  national  righteousness  and  personal  tively  grasping  after  them,  knowing  in  their 
your  children  identify  the  authority  of  God’s  purity,  which  are  the  things,  the  only  things  heart  of  hearts  that  these  things  which  they 
Scripture  with  your  particular  theory  of  the  that  last  when  all  else  fails.  see  are  but  temporary,  and  that  only  the  re¬ 
way  in  which  that  authority  must  be  main-  And  so,  too,  there  are  degrees  in  which  the  alities  have  value.  Christ  was  the  end  of  his- 

tained.  I  do  beg  of  you  not  to  identify  with  authoritj'  of  God  makes  itself  manifest  in  tory.  This  they  knew  and  this  they  sought, 
intelligent  men  the  authority  of  God’s  word  these  sacred  pages.  It  would  be  quite  untena-  in  their  human  weakness  stumbling  and 
with  your  particular  theorj*  of  how  God  must  ble  to  assert,  for  instance,  that  the  second  stammering  often,  and  yet  knowing  that  the 
reveal  Himself  in  His  Scripture.  Do  you  not  part  of  Isaiah  was  no  higher  in  its  expression  word  of  our  God  endureth  forever,  and  that 
see  that  you  may  be  attaching  to  the  eternal  of  divine  life  than,  let  us  say,  Esther,  or  the  their  influence  depended  wholly  and  complete- 
truth  of  omnipotence  some  poor  little  human  Book  of  Ruth,  or  some  of  the  Psalms.  ly  upon  the  way  in  which  they  voiced  that 

theory  concerning  Him  that  the  ages  may  There  are  degrees  in  which  God,  as  it  were,  word  to  the  people  whom  they  were  sent  to 

sweep  absolutely  away,  and  chose  whom  you  completes  the  picture  of  Himself.  There  are  teach. 

have  led  may  have  to  go  through  dreary  doubt  those  messengers  who  go  up  on  the  mount;  Christ  is  the  end  of  all  prophecy.  The 
before  they  find  again  an  anchorage  for  their  there  are  those  who  are  in  the  valley,  but  the  Spirit  of  Christ  is  the  only  test  of  the  author- 

souls.  only  value  that  these  things  have  is  in  just  ity  of  the  Holy  Scripture.  As  Christ  speaks 

Look  at  the  mistakes  we  have  made,  so  far  forth  as  they  do  reflect  the  divine  life,  to  us,  so  it  will  have  authority  over  us,  so  far 
The  Roman  Church  identified  her  authority,  the  divine  touch.  There  are  times  in  your  and  no  farther.  Here  again  there  are  tem- 
her  church  life  with  a  theory  of  the  universe,  life,  too,  when  parts  of  Scripture  that  may  porary  elements.  Christ  said,  “Destroy  this 
and  said  that  the  earth  stood  still  and  the  sun  have  seemed  to  you  less  valuable  may  sud-  temple,  and  in  three  days  I  will  build  it 
moved  around  it.  See  how  much  she  lost  by  denly  break  out  with  new  meaning  to  you.  again.”  The  Jews  did  not  believe  Him.  They 
that  position.  Not  only  was  dignity  lost,  that  I  think  it  was  very  rash  in  Luther  to  throw  took  Him  and  crucified  Him.  They  said,  “We 
was  a  small  matter,  but  much  of  the  intelli-  aside  as  he  did  throw  aside  the  Apocalypse  will  that  this  Man  perish  from  the  earth, 
gence  of  the  Middle  Ages  was  shaken -loose  and  the  Book  of  James.  They  did  not  an-  Away  with  Him!  Crucify  Him!  If  He  be 
from  all  reverence  by  the  absurd  identification  swer,  he  said,  to  his  spirit.  Calvin  was  much  God,  let  Him  come  down  from  the  cross.” 
of  God’s  authority  with  a  theory  of  the  uni-  more  cautious,  much  more  reverent,  when.  And  they  thought  in  their  poor,  human  folly, 
verse  which  happened  to  be  maintained  by  the  though  doubting  the  authenticity  of  both  as  hundreds  and  thousands  have  thought 
Church.  Had  Protestantism  been  a  little  second  Peter  and  Jude,  he  still  included  them  since,  that  when  they  had  the  Messias 
more  closely  organized  some  fifty  or  sixty  in  his  commentaries,  valuing  them  as  the  stretched  on  the  cross  they  had  slain  the 
years  ago,  we  should  have  made  precisely  the  Word  of  God.  He  said.  No  matter  if  they  be  Word  of  God.  He  arose,  and  on  the  third 
same  mistake.  We  should  have  been  arrayed  not  from  the  hands  they  are  reputed  to  be,  day.  There  is  a  wonderful  little  picture  by 
against  geology.  We  should  have  said  to  our-  nevertheless  they  show  forth  the  mind  of  the  hand  of  Titian  in  a  gallery  of  this  city  of 
selves,  “There  is  no  such  thing  as  maintain-  Christ,  the  real  test.  I  remember  a  time  when  the  crucified  Christ  stretched  on  the  bloody 
ing  the  religious  value  of  the  first  part  of  Gen-  Ecclesiastes  meant  nothing  to  me  But  one  tree.  Beneath  Him  are  the  weeping  figures 
esis  and  at  the  same  time  accepting  these  the-  time  in  a  crisis  of  my  life  there  came  into  my  of  the  disciples,  those  whose  faith  in  Him  re- 
ories  of  a  long,  slow  process  of  unfolding  ages  hand  a  new  German  translation  of  the  Book  of  mained  unshaken.  They  look  up  in  mute 
in  which  God  has  formed  the  world.  ”  Prot-  Ecclesiastes.  I  read  it  through  from  simple  agony  at  the  dead  body  hanging  there.  So 
estantism  was  not  so  organized  that  she  could  curiosity  to  see  in  what  manner  the  translation  the  Christian  world  has  often  thought  its 
enforce  her  dogmatism.  In  God’s  providence  had  been  made,  and  it  came  home  to  me  with  faith  was  crucified.  So  in  mute  agony  humble 
we  were  so  divided  that  that  view  has  slowly  a  force  that  I  believe  in  God’s  providence  has  Christian  hearts  have  wondered  if  all  things 
and  gradually  worked  its  way  into  the  think-  saved  me  from  many  a  philosophical  error  pass  away.  “The  grass  withereth,  the  flower 
ing  of  men,  and  we  have  now  no  difficulty  since,  taught  me  practical  lessons  which  have  fadeth.”  Did  not  the  Christ  say  before  He 
whatsoever  in  realizing  all  the  religious  value  been  of  the  grsatest  use  to  my  spiritual  life,  went  to  Jerusalem  that  these  things  must  be? 
of  these  first  chapters  of  Genesis  and  holding  Ever  since  that  time  when  I  open  the  Book  Did  He  not  rise  from  the  dead  ?  Is  He  not 
fast  at  the  same  time  to  such  things  as  seem  of  Ecclesiastes  I  read  it  with  new  reverence  risen  now  and  living  now?  Is  His  influence 
for  the  moment  the  most  plausible  hypothesis  and  with  new  joy,  feeling  that  there  is  a  most  not  felt  now  as  never  before  ?  Is  not  the 
upon  which  geology  works  out  her  problems,  wondrous  conception  of  the  utter  failure  of  a  resurrection  of  Chirst  now  the  real  hope  of 
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humanity?  The  word  of  our  God  was  in  the 
beginning ;  the  word  of  our  God  will  be  to 
the  end.  The  word  of  our  God  arose  from 
the  dead  on  the  third  day  and  endureth  for¬ 
ever  in  the  hearts  and  lives  of  those  who  will 
surrender  themselves  to  Him  and  know  Him 
as  the  crowning  redemption,  the  sacrifice  of 
love  of  the  Father. 

To  you  who  are  still  in  doubt  concerning 
the  value  of  the  meaning  of  God’s  revelation 
of  Himself,  let  me  say  a  word.  I  pray  you 
not  to  confuse  your  minds  with  my  theory  of 
inspiration,  or  any  church’s  theory  of  inspira¬ 
tion,  or  this  or  that  theory  of  inspiration. 
These  things  may  fade  and  wither.  The  no¬ 
tions  we  hold  now  may  be  advanced  or  they 
may  be  behind.  It  ma14>ers  little.  The  one 
thing  is  that  you  value  the  authority  of  the 
love  of  Christ  living  in  you  as  righteousness. 
All  else  in  your  life  will  perish  ;  that  alone 
will  remain.  All  else  will  disappoint ;  that 
alone  will  sustain  you.  All  things  will 
change,  they  pass  away.  “Our  little  systems 
have  their  day,”  but  the  word  of  our  God  en¬ 
dureth  forever.  Do  you  know  Him  as  right¬ 
eousness  and  love  and  tenderness?  Are  you 
seeking  to  serve  Him?  Is  your  life  a  sacrifice 
to  Him?  God  help  you  if  it  is  not;  you  have 
built  your  house  upon  the  sand,  and  the  storm 
and  wind  will  come.  Build  it  upon  the  rock, 
on  the  revealed  word  of  God,  on  Christ 
Jesus,  and  no  storm  can  shake  its  founda¬ 
tion. 

TRUE  SCIENCE  FRIENDLY  TO  FAITH. 

Dear  Dr.  Field:  Your  article  on  “Does  Sci¬ 
ence  Lead  to  Atheism?”  has  been  read  and 
greatly  enjoyed  here  among  some  of  the  love¬ 
liest  scenery,  God’s  own  handiwork,  by  the 
western  sea.  The  reference  to  and  quotations 
from  Lord  Kelvin,  together  with  the  repro¬ 
duction  of  his  noble  face  on  your  front  page, 
bring  to  mind  some  very  pleasant  intercourse 
with  Sir  William  and  Lady  Thompson  at  the 
time  of  their  visit  to  this  country,  which  you 
mention.  He  has  since  received  deserved  pro¬ 
motion  in  rank  and  title,  on  the  ground  of  his 
scientific  attainments  and  services.  This  is  one 
of  the  signs  of  the  times,  indicating  progress 
in  real  civilization.  The  captains  of  industry, 
the  knights  of  modern  science,  and  masters 
in  art  and  literature,  sometimes  now  receive 
the  titles  of  nobility  formerly  conferred  on  the 
most  puissant  brigands  and  wholesale  murder¬ 
ers  of  a  nation.  Who  knows  but  that  if  the 
Senior  Editor  of  The  Evangelist  lived  in  old 
England  he  might  be  dubbed  Sir  Henry? 
But  let  me  indulge  a  moment  in  reminis¬ 
cence. 

At  the  close  of  the  meeting  of  the  British 
Association  in  Montreal,  of  which  Sir  William 
Thompson  was  then  President,  we  happened 
to  be  in  the  same  car  with  him  and  his  right 
noble  wife  on  their  way  to  the  White  Moun¬ 
tains,  and  stopped  over  with  them  at  Craw¬ 
ford’s.  The  simplicity,  genuineness,  and 
aniiability  of  character  of  this  foremost  scien¬ 
tist  of  at  least  the  English-speaking  world, 
can  never  be  forgotten  by  any  one  who  has 
come  in  contact  with  him.  Your  picture  of 
Lord  Kelvin  with  tablet  and  pencil  in  hand 
recalls  hi^  common  occupation  when  not  en¬ 
gaged  in  conversation  or  in  looking  at  the 
scenery  from  the  car  window,  or  when  waiting 
for  his  order  to  be  brought  to  him  at  the  hotel 
table.  A  chance  glimpse  at  his  tablet  dis¬ 
closed  rows  of  closely  written  figures  and 
algebraic  signs  suggesting  profound  studies 
by  the  wayside  into  the  mathematical  rela¬ 
tions  of  the  cosmos.  His  conversation  indi¬ 
cated  more  desire  to  learn  from  others  than 
to  put  forward  his  own  opinions.  His  mod¬ 
esty  was  equalled  by  his  courtesy  and  kind¬ 
ness.  I  had  taken  only  along  as  duty-reading 


Stallo’s  learned  and  abstruse  book  on  Physics, 
in  which,  to  his  own  satisfaction,  he  demol¬ 
ishes  the  atomic  theory.  Sir  William  was  in¬ 
terested  in  my  stammering  account  of  it,  and 
the  next  morning  took  the  trouble  to  come 
over  to  me  and  say,  “Do  not  let  that  Cincin¬ 
nati  lawyer  disturb  your  mind  with  his  argu¬ 
ments.  I  think  the  atomic  theory  will  stand 
awhile  yet.  ” 

It  is  a  fact  that  the  greatest  minds  are  most 
childlike  and  humble  in  the  face  of  the  in¬ 
finite  unknown.  The  genuine,  unpublished 
Christian  faith  of  many  of  our  foremost  scien 
tific  men  is  proof  positive  that  science  does 
not  lead  to  atheism.  Nescience — what  men  do 
not  know— is  the  blank  wall  against  which 
the  farthest  researches  come,  and  here  too 
many  are  content  to  rest  and  wait  till  they  or 
some  one  has  with  experimental  pick  and  bar 
pierced  the  wall  and  let  in  the  light  from  be¬ 
yond.  Wiser  far  are  those  who  use  the  tele¬ 
scope  of  faith  to  reveal  the  things  unseen  and 
eternal,  with  as  assured  result  as  the  clearest 
lenses  have  secured  in  piercing  the  depths  of 
the  starry  universe.  Of  such  is  the  master  in 
science  of  whom  you  have  written.  He  was 
among  the  many  Christian  members  of  the 
British  Association  who  maintained  a  daily 
prayer-meeting  during  its  sessions.  Of  his  be¬ 
lieving  and  devout  spirit  I  have  recently  had 
testimony  from  one  who  was  present,  himself 
a  Christian  man  of  science  known  on  either 
side  of  the  ocean. 

On  a  recent  visit  to  the  Echo  Mountain 
House,  above  Pasadena.  I  found  there  Dr.  and 
Mrs.  Lewis  Swift,  they  having  just  arrivedfrom 
their  old  home  in  Rochester,  N.  Y. ,  and  taken 
up  their  abode  at  that  elevated  spot  above  the 
clouds,  commanding  not  only  the  beautiful 
San  Gabriel  Valley  and  the  Pacific  beyond, 
but  a  zone  of  nine  degrees  of  the  celestial 
landscape — to  stumble  into  a  Hibemicism — 
south  of  the  Rochester  horizon,  and  new  to 
his  observation.  I  found  that  Dr.  Swift  was 
a  constant  reader  of  The  Evangelist  in  the  in¬ 
tervals  of  his  telescopic  exploring  expeditions 
in  search  of  comets  and  nebulae.  He  has 
opinions  of  his  own  in  both  science  and  the¬ 
ology,  with  which  I  was  glad  to  accord  in 
general.  He  is  a  self-made  astronomer,  having 
built  his  own  Jacob’s  ladder  to  the  sky  and 
made  diligent  use  of  it  since  he  fabricated  his 
first  telescope  when  a  youth  and  set  it  up 
later  on  the  roof  of  an  old  cider  mill.  He 
has  located  over  960  nebulae,  of  which  some 
900  were  his  by  discovery.  He  has  been  more 
famous,  perhaps,  as  a  comet  finder,  and  hopes 
to  “spot”  one  of  these  errant  visitors  to  our 
planetary  neighborhood  as  soon  as  his  tele¬ 
scope,  which  has  just  arrived  from  the  Warner 
observatory  at  Rochester  on  the  largest  freight 
car  he  could  find,  has  been  set  up  in  the  tem¬ 
porary  observatory  Professor  Lowe  is  erecting 
for  him  at  the  top  of  his  mountain  railway. 
The  intention  is  to  establish  an  astronomical 
station  at  some  later  time  on  Observatory  Peak, 
the  highest  mountain  of  the  San  Gabriel 
range.  With  the  Lick,  the  Lowe,  and  the 
Harvard  telescopes  scouring  the  heavens  from 
their  stations  amid  the  transparent  atmosphere 
of  this  Western  region,  we  may  look  for  some 
positive  increase  of  astronomical  knowledge,  if 
not  for  startling  discoveries. 

But  the  fact  I  set  out  to  notice  was  the 
assured  Christian  faith  of  such  distinguished 
scientists  as  Lord  Kelvin,  Sir  William  Dawson, 
Professor  Young,  Dr.  Swift,  and  a  great  num¬ 
ber  of  others  no  less  prominent  and  deserving 
of  fullest  confidence  for  both  their  scientific 
knowledge,  and  their  religious  character.  If 
we  willingly  take  the  testimony  of  such  men 
as  to  worlds  and  laws  and  processes  of  which 
we  have  no  personal  knowledge,  why  is  not 
their  testimony  as  to  the  facts  of  the  spiritual 
!  world, of  which  they  are  equally  certain, though 


not  by  the  same  methods,  to  be  received  as  of 
greatest  value  compared  with  the  agnostic 
questionings  of  men  who  have  never  turned 
the  telescope  of  faith  towards  God  and  heaven? 
The  undevout  astronomer  may  not  be  a 
lunatic,  but  the  atheistic  scientist  is  plainly 
atrophied  on  the  spiritual  side  of  his  nature, 
and  the  agnostic  is  blind  and  deaf  to  the  phe- 
nomena  of  the  spiritual  world  which  to  the 
seeing  eye  and  the  hearing  ear  are  as  certain 
as  sunlight.  John  H.  Edwards. 

Santa  Barbara,  Cal. 

ELMIRA  COLLEGE. 

The  Commencement  exercises  began  with 
the  Baccalaureate  sermon  on  Sunday  evening, 
June  10th,  at  the  First  Presbyterian  Church, 
by  President  Rufus  S.  Green,  D.  D. ,  on  True 
Wisdom.  President  and  Mrs.  Green,  assisted 
by  Miss  Leach,  the  Lady  Principal,  gave  a  re¬ 
ception  to  the  seniors  and  friends  of  the  college 
Monday  night. 

The  annual  meeting  of  the  Alumnse  took 
place  Tuesday  afternoon,  and  also  the  meeting 
of  the  Board  of  Trustees.  While  the  last  year 
has  been  a  prosperous  one,  so  far  as  the  large 
increased  number  of  students  could  make  it 
after  dropping  the  Preparatory  Department,  yet 
the  hard  times  have  severely  tried  the  finances 
of  the  college,  and  the  need  of  larger  endow¬ 
ment  and  more  scholarships  is  deeply  felt. 

Instead  of  the  usual  class  day  exercises,  the 
seniors  rendered  Tennyson’s  Princess  in  the 
evening. 

The  orator  at  Commencement  Wednesday 
morning  was  Prof.  William  R.  Terrett,  D.  D. , 
of  Hamilton  College,  whose  theme  was  “Chris¬ 
tian  Optimism.”  He  showed  that  the  origin 
of  despair  ^n  all  departments  of  life  as  in  indi¬ 
viduals  is  want  of  knowledge,  and  that  its  cure 
is  a  complete  knowledge.  He  would  have  a 
larger  liberty  and  more  truth,  and  a  better 
and  wiser  education,  which  would  correct 
mistakes.  There  was  need  of  the  science  of 
applied  Chistianity,  and  life  should  not  be  for 
self  alone.  Fellowship  with  God  and  Jesus 
Christ,  His  Son,  would  give  truest  optimism. 
It  need  not  be  said  that  this  was  a  noble  dis¬ 
cussion,  but,  as  was  the  case  last  year,  it  did 
not  at  all  fill  the  place  of  the  efforts  of  the 
graduates  themselves,  and  is  an  innovation  to 
be  deprecated.  It  already  produces  a  largely 
diminished  attendance  on  the  part  of  the 
friends  of  the  college,  at  least  among  the  men. 

The  degree  of  Bachelor  of  Arts  was  con¬ 
ferred  on  twelve  young  ladies,  and  of  Bachelor 
of  Science  upon  four,  and  there  were  also  seven 
graduates  in  the  department  of  music.  The 
exercises  of  this  department  were  held  the 
week  previous,  and  were  said  to  have  been  of 
a  very  high  order.  One  of  Prof.  Baker  s 
pupils  is  the  leading  soprano  of  the  Brick 
Church,  Rochester.  The  degree  of  Ph.D.  was 
conferred  in  course  on  Miss  Jennie  E.  Hotch¬ 
kiss. 

President  Green  has  grown  steadily  in  the 
esteem  and  confidence  of  the  community,  as 
in  popularity  with  the  students,  and  his  man¬ 
agement  of  the  affairs  shows  a  master  hand. 
The  course  of  study  has  been  rearranged  and 
enriched,  a  four  years’  course  in  Biblical  Lit¬ 
erature,  conducted  by  the  President,  being 
specially  noteworthy.  The  outlook  of  this 
college  is  bright,  except  the  aforementioned 
need  of  enlarged  financial  aid.  Wheeler. 

Post-Master- General  Bissell  announces  his 
intention  not  to  appoint  as  postmasters  any 
persons  engaged  directly  or  indirectly  in  the 
liquor  business.  He  says  be  does  this  because 
convinced  that  any  man  who  is  directly  or 
indirectly  interested  in  the  liquor  business 
is  in  a  measure  unfitted  by  his  occupation  for 
the  discharge  of  all  the  duties  of  the  postal 
service. 
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WABASH  COLLEGE. 

Tiner  weather  was  never  made  for  Com¬ 
mencement  week !  The  rains  had  laid  the 
dust  so  as  to  make  travel  delightful,  and  there 
was  just  enough  heat  in  the  temperature  to 
give  the  suggestion  of  what  a  “hot”  Com¬ 
mencement  day  might  be 

Sitting  on  a  friend’s  jwrch  the  other  day 
over  against  the  finest  college  campus  the  land 
affords,  I  sighed  out  a  remark  like  this,  “If 
T  lived  here  under  the  shadow  of  these  splen 
did  trees,  it  would  have  one  of  two  effects 
upon  me,  and  I  do  not  know  which  it  would 
be,  either  I  should  grow  in  grace  very  rapidly, 
or  I  should  become  so  much  at  ease  as  to  be 
good  for  nothing.  One  of  the  Alumni,  who  is 
certain  to  become  the  next  Attorney  General 
of  the  State  of  Indiana  by  the  grace  of  the 
Republican  i)arty,  was  confident  that  the  cam¬ 
pus  had  somehow  narrowed  up  and  is  not  so 
far  across  as  it  used  to  be.  But  I  reckon  the 
change  is  in  us.  An  Attorney  Generalship 
would  have  filled  the  eye  of  youth  once,  but 
now  it  is  only  an  incident  in  life’s  battle,  and 
the  whole  world  is  smaller  than  it  once  was, 
yet  it  never  seemed  more  blessed  to  live  and 
have  a  part  in  this  little  world  of  ours  than 
when  we  get  back  to  the  old  Wabash  campus 
among  the  trees  and  “the  boys,”  as  they  once 
were. 

President  Burroughs’  Baccalaureate  sermon 
on  Sunday  night  is  very  highly  spttken  of. 
His  subject,  “Christlike  Personality  Demand¬ 
ed  by  America’s  Present  Problems,”  was  in¬ 
troduced  by  the  text:  Luke  xii.  5C:  “Ye  know 
how  to  interpret  the  face  of  the  earth  and  the 
heaven,  but  how  is  it  that  ye  know  not  how 
to  interpret  this  time?  ” 

The  following  are  among  the  many  good 
things  which  he  said  : 

“The  twentieth  century,  what  shall  its  his¬ 
tory  be  in  America?  We  are  almost  fearful 
to  put  the  question  ;  we  are  fearful  to  try  to 
answer.  History  of  some  kind  there  must  be 
on  this  continent  in  the  next  hundred  years. 
All  the  elements  that  go  to  fashion  history 
are  here.  We  who  so  soon  are  to  step  upon 
the  threshhold  of  this  new  time  shall  both 
observe  and  take  part  in,  shall  I  say  progress? 
Certainly  we  shall  take  part  in  movement, 
rapid,  strong,  colossal.  Yet  I  believe  we  must 
confess  that  the  outcome  of  the  various  con¬ 
flicting  forces  about  us  is,  to  a  large  degree, 
uncertain.  All,  we  must  agree,  depends  upon 
this — this  supremely,  I  had  almost  said  this 
only— the  factors  of  personal  life  which  shall 
enter  into  these  years,  upon  what  these  shall 
in  their  character  be.  Will  Macauley’s  proph¬ 
ecy  of  the  overthrow  of  our  republic,  because 
we  carry  too  much  sail  and  too  little  ballast, 
be  fulfilled?  Many  things  which  he  pointed 
out  as  milestones  on  the  road  to  national  dis¬ 
aster,  we  have,  apparently,  already  reached. 
Are  we.  then,  pressing  on  to  ruin?  We  cannot 
say,  no.  Rather  our  reply  must  be.  The  his¬ 
tory  of  the  coming  day  and  what  it  shall  dis¬ 
close  depends  upon  the  thoughtful  men  of  to 
day.  upon  what  they  shall  do  or  shall,  possi¬ 
bly,  not  do.  It  depends,  in  the  ultimate  analy¬ 
sis,  upon  the  thoughtful  Christian  men,  upon 
those  whose  intelligence  is  possessed  by  the 
Spirit  of  Jesus,  who  own  His  mastership,  who 
follow  His  leadership.  Will  these  put  their 
personal  life  into  America’s  history?  Will 
these  not  simply  try  to  think  out — very  proba¬ 
bly  this  cannot  be  done— but  will  these  live 
out  America’s  questions?  .... 

“Indeed  it  is  rapidly  becoming  impossible 
for  a  thoughtful,  a  true  reformer  to  ride  a 
hobby.  This  is  a  great  blessing.  Of  course, 
a  man  may  bustle  much  about  one  thing.  He 
may  do  much  talking  and  think  himself  and 
his  idea  a  great  part  of  affairs,  but  when  the 
work  begins,  it  always  proves  itself  one.  Al¬ 
ways,  endless!}'  it  is  simply  this,  work  for 


man,  work  with  man  for  man.  You  find  out 
at  once,  if  you  try  to  do  something,  that  there 
is  a  solidarity  in  reform  as  well  as  in  the  evils 
to  be  reformed.  You  will  find,  also,  that  you 
are  working  for,  and  working  with  every  oth¬ 
er  worker  in  behalf  of  man ;  he  also  is  working 
for  and  with  you.  You  begin  rightly  over 
against  your  own  door.  It  matters  not  where 
that  door  may  be,  the  rubbish  you  remove 
and  the  wall  you  build  are  tho.se  of  the  city  of 
Mansoul.  You  are  interested,  possibly,  in  the 
labor  problem.  You  soon  find,  as  you  ponder 
it  in  practical  fashion,  that  it  is  the  temper¬ 
ance  problem.  It  is  also  the  family  problem, 
it  is  the  social  problem,  it  is  the  educational 
problem,  it  is  the  religious  problem.  Or,  per¬ 
haps,  you  are  interested  in  party  reform,  the 
purification  of  political  life.  You  soon  dis¬ 
cover,  if  you  are  honest  in  effort,  that  this  is 
only  another  phase  of  the  question  of  educa¬ 
tion,  of  the  question  of  the  saloon,  as  a  social 
force,  and  this,  in  turn,  of  the  question  of 
the  family  and  of  the  church.  The  man  who 
says,  I  am  interested  in  philanthropic  and 
moral  questions  but  I  want  nothing  to  do  with 
your  religious  problems,  knows  what  he  is 
talking  about  equally  well  with  him  who  is 
I  interested  in  religious  matters  but  does  not 
wish  to  begrime  himself  with  politics.  .  .  . 

“In  fact,  we  Americans  have  been  playing 
with  the  great  realities  of  life  and  calling  this 
play  of  ours  the  considering  of  problems.  Men 
are  still,  as  were  they  in  the  day  of  Jesus,  like 
children  playing  in  the  market  place.  The 
great  Duff  charged  the  Church  with  playing 
at  missions.  It  was  true  it  still  is  true.  But 
the  Church  has  also  been  playing  with  intem¬ 
perance.  She  has  been  playing  with  social 
evils.  She  has  been  playing  with  the  needs, 
the  rights,  the  cravings,  and  the  sins  of  man. 
She  still  continues  playing  with  all  these. 
This  charge  is  not  to  be  brought  against  the 
Church  more  than  against  the  world.  Far 
from  it.  The  world  is  always  at  play,  and  the 
world  has  enticed  the  Church  to  engage  in 
play  with  her,  to  forget  the  work  laid  upon 
her  by  her  Master  and  talk  of  problems.  .  .  . 

“Gentlemen  of  the  Senior  Class:  The  day  of 
the  great  individual  reformer  and  leader  is 
largely  past.  The  demagogue  may,  for  the 
moment  teach  the  masses ;  the  crowd  may, 
for  the  time,  stand  and  gape ;  but  the  true 
reformer  of  the  present  must  have  that 
Christlike  living  which  silently  reproduces 
itself.  He  works,  like  a  coral  insect,  below 
the  surface.  Of  his  life  he  builds  the  reef  to 
keep  out  the  salt,  death-bringing  sea.  We,  to¬ 
day,  need  not  a  single  reformer,  but  a  race  of 
reformers.  The  points  of  application  for  per¬ 
sonal  force  are  innumerable.  For  the  sake  of 
the  nation’s  safety  it  must  be  applied  at  everj' 
point.  Jesus  devoted  Himself  to  twelve  men. 
One  of  them  sold  Him  to  His  foes,  but  through 
the  eleven  who  were  true  to  Him  He  moved 
the  world.  He  had  no  platform  at  Jerusalem, 
at  Tiberias,  at  Caesarea ;  but  He  put  His  life 
into  society,  and  He  has  since  been  ever  con¬ 
quering.  ” 

The  class  day  exercises  of  Monday  was  pure 
sport  at  the  expense  of  the  bachelor  members 
of  the  Faculty  especially,  and  none  enjoyed 
the  stage  make-up  of  the  various  parts  of  the 
play  more  that  the  Faculty  themselves. 

The  annual  banquet  of  the  Alumni  is  about 
the  only  thing  in  commencement  week  that 
has  sufficient  drawing  power  to  bring  back 
the  old  students.  About  a  hundred  of  us  sat 
down  to  well  filled  tables  soon  after  seven 
o’clock  on  Tuesday  evening,  and  it  was  after 
twelve  when  the  feast  of  reason  and  flow  of 
soul  ceased,  and  neither  was  exhausted  then. 

Wabash  College  is  doing  admirably  under 
the  administration  of  the  new  President,  Dr. 
George  S.  Burroughs,  who  came  from  Am¬ 
herst  two  years  ago.  The  temporary  with¬ 


holding,  by  legal  suit,  of  the  Fairweather 
estate,  together  with  the  general  stringency 
of  the  times,  has  made  difficult  financiering 
for  the  College  just  now.  I  asked  the  Presi¬ 
dent  to  name  to  me  the  highest  and  the  lowest 
salaries  paid  by  the  College.  He  named 
them,  and  I  am  ashamed  to  repeat  them  here, 
both  were  so  low,  yet  Wabash  is  doing  the 
same  splendid  work  in  training  manhood  she 
has  been  at  for  more  than  half  a  century. 

The  questions  of  “coeducation”  and  “coor¬ 
dinate  education”  were  before  the  Board  of 
Trustees,  and  both  were  “indefinitely  post¬ 
pond.”  Thereat  some  of  the  ancient  Alumni 
are  greatly  rejoiced.  Some  hope  that  this 
settles  a  question  which  has  never  had  great 
favor  with  the  majority  of  the  Alumni  who 
are  in  the  habit  of  visiting  old  Wabash.  Some 
of  us  had  made  up  our  minds  that  if  W’abash 
was  opened  to  coeducation  in  any  form,  we 
would  send  our  boys  to  the  “W’estern”  at 
Oxford  and  to  “Mt.  Holyoke”  to  knock  till 
admitted  to  those  institutions. 

At  Dr.  Burroughs’  I  had  the  pleasure  of  din 
ing  with  Dr.  Frederick  A.  Noble  of  Chicago, 
that  splendid  hybrid  ecclesiastic  and  theo¬ 
logian,  who  is  about  as  much  at  home  in  the 
Presbyterian  Church  as  in  the  Congregational, 
where  he  now  happens  to  be,  and  where  he 
can  safely  enjoy  the  goings  on  in  our  ecclesi- 
i  astical  fold!  He  was  to  deliver  the  Com- 
i  mencement  oration  to  day,  l)ut  as  I  had  a 
matrimonial  engagement  with  some  young 
people  at  home,  I  could  not  stay  to  hear  it. 

Of  course  I  found  my  way  to  the  hospitable 
home  of  our  venerable  friends.  Dr.  and  Mrs. 
Tuttle,  who  are  as  hajjpy  and  youthful  spirited 
as  ever,  in  their  retirement.  At  the  Alumni 
banquet  Dr.  Tuttle  showed  something  of  his 
old  fire  in  his  impromptu  tribute  to  his  old 
associates,  Drs.  Hovey  and  Caleb  Mills,  whose 
portraits  were  on  the  wall  immediately  back 
of  him,  and  something  of  pathos  in  his  tribute 
to  his  successor.  Dr.  Burroughs. 

Altogether,  W'abash  College  has  every  rea¬ 
son  to  thank  God  and  take  courage. 

Douol.\S  P.  Pctnam. 

On  the  Front  Porch.  June  20, 1S94. 


I»ID  THE  CHINESE  HISCOVEU  AMEHICA? 

Who  discovered  America?  Columbus,  say 
the  school  histories.  Leif  Ericksen,  say  many 
others,  and,  according  to  Benson  J.  Lossing, 
Ericksen’s  title  to  the  honor  is  now  well  es 
tablished.  But  a  new  claim  is  now  put  in  for 
— of  all  men ! — the  Chinese,  and  it  is  backed 
up  by  an  extremely  strong  case.  In  The  Over¬ 
land  Monthly  for  June,  published  in  Califor¬ 
nia,  is  an  article  which  claims  that  the  Mexi¬ 
can  Indians,  and  probably  the  rest  of  the 
North  American  Indians,  are  descendants  from 
the  Mongolians.  The  writer  cites  remarkable 
resemblances  in  customs  and  language,  and 
quotes  many  authorities.  He  translates,  also, 
an  extract  from  an  approved  Chinese  history, 
in  which  a  Buddhist  priest  tells  of  his  jour 
ney  to  a  land  which  corresponds,  both  in  the 
distance  travelled  and  in  the  general  descrip¬ 
tion  given,  with  America  or  Mexico.  It  is 
claimed,  also,  that  the  Chinese  and  Japanese, 
while  they  are  not  now  great  navigators,  were 
more  enterprising  in  this  respect  in  the  early 
years  of  the  Christian  era,  and  that  one  of  the 
great  currents  of  the  Pacific  Ocean  has  fre¬ 
quently  caught  their  heavy  ships  and  drifted 
them  to  the  Pacific  coast.  In  truth,  the  the 
ory  is  rendered  plausible  by  the  many  facts 
marshalled  in  its  support.  If  true,  it  is  the 
irony  of  fate  that  this  great  Republic  reaches 
out  arms  of  welcome  to  every  other  people  on 
the  globe  except  the  very  ones  who  discovered 
it,  who  for  the  most  part  are  forbidden  en¬ 
trance  to  our  ports,  and  who,  when  here,  are 
1  denied  citizenship. — The  Voice. 
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Hie  Religious  Press, 


The  Presbyterian  Banner  remarks,  with  evi¬ 
dent  relief,  on  the  ending  of  the  strike  of  the 
bituminous  coal  miners  in  the  Pittsburgh  dis¬ 
trict,  by  which  175,000  of  themselves,  and  a 
still  larger  number  elsewhere  (estimated  at 
325,000),  were  deprived  of  usual  employment 
for  nearly  two  months.  Our  Pittsburgh  con¬ 
temporary  says  emphatically,  that  only  those 
actually  “living  in  this  district  have  any  ad¬ 
equate  idea  of  the  number  and  variety  of 
interests  affected  by  such  a  strike,  or  of  the 
losses  involved.  ”  Prof.  M.  B.  Riddle  writes 
strongly  in  an  adjoining  column,  with  some 
reference  to  this  great  industrial  calamity, 
and  in  especial  rebuke  of  those  who  are  “En¬ 
couraging  Lawlessness,”  by  their  want  of  skill 
in  rightly  dividing  the  truth.  He  says  in  part : 

“Another  frequent  mistake  is  that  of  so 
pressing  the  beneficient  and  philanthropic 
principles  of  the  New  Testament,  especially  of 
the  Sermon  on  the  Mount,  as  to  override  the 
equally  plain  principles  that  enjoin  honesty 
and  faithfulness,  that  recognize  the  rights  of 
property  and  the  soundness  of  contracts.  Some 
have  gone  so  far  as  to  counsel  revolution  on 
the  basis  of  this  one-sided  use  of  Scripture. 
There  is  a  school  of  writers  who,  on  this 
b.-isis,  are  lowering  the  conception  of  “the 
kingdom  of  God”  to  that  of  an  industrial  para¬ 
dise.  They  seem  to  have,  in  many  respects, 
the  same  view  of  the  “kingdom”  that  was  held 
by  the  disciples  before  the  Holy  Spirit  was 
poured  upon  them.  The  New  Testament  cer¬ 
tainly  presses  upon  the  rich  their  duty  and 
privilege  of  giving  to  the  poor.  Never,  prob¬ 
ably,  has  this  been  so  fully  recognized  as  now 
and  in  this  country.  But  the  practical  result 
of  presenting  the  one-sided  view  just  referred 
to,  is  to  encourage  the  ignorant,  shiftless  and 
dishonest  in  the  belief  that  it  is  their  right  to 
take  away  from  the  rich.  For  such  a  right 
there  is  no  Scripture  warrant.  It  would  de 
stroy  the  security  of  property,  the  reward  of 
industry,  the  moral  features  of  benevolence, 
as  well  as  overturn  many  of  the  most  beauti 
ful  things  in  social  life.  Its  folly  is  apparent 
when  the  underlying  principle  is  fairly  stated. 
Yet  this  principle  does  underlie  a  great  part 
of  “socialism”  as  it  is  called.  And  it  is  this 
view  that  is  held  by  many  of  those  who  in¬ 
dulge  in  lawlessness.  The  pulpit  should  put 
clear  thinking  behind  its  advocacy  of  philain- 
thropy  to  avoid  encouraging  such  an  error. 
What  “socialism”  would  try  to  do  by  law, 
anarchism  attempts  to  do  by  violence ;  but  the 
Gospel  by  love.  Another  mistake  is  that  of 
discussing  the  economie  questions  of  the  day 
in  the  pulpit  without  sufficient  knowledge  of 
the  intricate  problems  involved,  or  of  the 
great  principles  that  underly  such  questions. 
Thus  the  sanction  of  religion  is  given  to  views 
which  have  no  scientific  basis,  and  too  often 
are  lacking  in  any  practical  apprehension.  For 
example,  many  of  the  more  intelligent  leaders 
of  the  “wage-earners,”  as  they  call  them 
selves,  accept  two  statements  as  self-evident: 
“That  labor  is  the  sole  producer  of  wealth,” 
and  “That  as  the  rich  grow  richer,  the  poor 
grow  poorer.  ”  It  is  on  these  assumptions  that 
they  justify  their  attitude  toward  capitalists. 
Their  less  intelligent  followers  often  jump  to 
the  conclusion  that  as  these  things  are 
true,  their  employers  are  robbers,  and  vio¬ 
lence  is  rightfully  used  to  despoil  these 
robbers.  But  suppose  the  principles  named 
are  incorrect,  and  they  have  never  been 
proven  true,  is  it  wise  for  any  one  to 
discuss  the  economic  question  without 
knowing  the  underlying  error?  This  in  gen¬ 
eral.  But  suppose  the  question  is  less  radical 
than  this,  concerning  wages,  the  distribution 
of  profits,  etc. ,  what  assurance  has  a  preacher 
that  he  knows  enough  about  all  the  data 
entering  into  the  problem,  to  speak  author¬ 
itatively  on  the  subject  in  the  house  of  God? 
Certainly  any  utterance  which  encourages  the 
view  that  all  capitalists  and  employers  and 
superintendents  are  robbers,  is  an  encourage¬ 
ment  to  lawlessness.  To  say  such  a  thing  is 
practically  to  uphold  the  false  principles  cited 
above.  These  principles  must,  if  carried  to 
their  legitimate  conclusion,  destroy  the  right 
of  private  property  and  annihilate  personal 
liberty.  Here  again  clear  thinking  is  needed 
before  any  utterance  should  bo  made  in  the 
pulpit.  Is  it  wise  to  declaim  on  topics  like 
these,  without  adequate  knowledge? 

Happily  our  Presnyterian  pulpits  have  been 
remarkably  free  from  such  indirect  encourage¬ 


ments  to^  lawlessness.  Our  theology  presents 
God  as  righteous  in  his  mercy,  as  holy  in  his 
love.  This  is  a  great  safeguard  against  such 
one-sided  views. 

The  Christian  Advocate  refers  to  the  death  of 
Ezekiel  Gilman  Robinson,  “equally  noted  as  a 
preacher,  editor  and  educator,”  especially  in 
his  own  Baptist  denomination.  He  was  born 
in  Attleborough,  Mass  ,  March  23,  1815,  and 
was  educated  at  Brown  University  and  Newton 
Seminary'.  He  was  chiefly  in  pastoral  work 
until  called  from  Cincinnati  to  Rochester: 

In  1853  he  was  elected  Professor  of  System¬ 
atic  Theology  in  Rochester  Theological  Sem¬ 
inary  ;  in  1860,  president  of  that  institution. 
In  1872  he  was  elected  President  of  Brown 
University,  where  he  remained  for  seventeen 
years.  When  the  Chicago  University  opened 
he  became  Professor  of  Philosophy.  He  was 
several  years  editor  of  the  Christian  Review. 
Dr.  Robinson  frequently  preached  in  New 
York  and  Brooklyn.  His  presence  was  im¬ 
pressive,  his  style  logical,  but  on  great  occa¬ 
sions  he  showed  the  highest  capacity  for  oratory. 

When  President  Lincoln  was  assassinated 
Dr.  Robinson  addressed  an  excited  meeting  of 
the  citizens  of  Rochester.  The  New  York 
Tribune  says  that  Frederick  Douglass,  who 
was  present,  declared  that  that  speech  “was 
unsurpassable  for  the  fitting  choice  of  words 
•and  the  perfect  voicing  of  the  sfntiments  of 
all  present.”  Often  his  sermons  and  addresses 
breathed  a  cj'nical  spirit.  His  Yale  lectures  on 
“  Preaching”  are  worth  reading  by  all  ministers. 


The  Examiner  has  a  miscellany'  of  “News 
and  Notes”  from  the  pen  of  Dr.  H.  L.  Wayland, 
in  the  course  of  which  he  says : 

On  Monday  evening,  June  4th,  in  compli¬ 
ance  with  a  promise  made  in  some  rash 
moment,  I  was  at  the  Temperance  Convention 
at  Prohibition  Park,  the  immediate  occasion 
of  which  was  to  honor  Neal  Dow,  whose  nine¬ 
tieth  birthday  occurred  not  long  since,  and 
the  general  object  of  which  was  the  promotion 
of  the  cause  of  temperance  and  the  forming  of 
a  grand  national  committee,  in  which  each 
national  temperance  organization  should  be 
represented,  which  should  have  the  guidance 
of  temperance  action  throughout  the  country'. 
The  main  attraction  of  the  evening  was  Gov¬ 
ernor  Tillman  of  South  Carolina,  w'ho,  though 
not,  I  believe,  the  author,  was  the  executor  of 
the  Dispensary  Liquor  Law  of  the  State.  I 
had  read  a  good  bit  about  him,  and  had 
formed  an  idea  of  him  as  being  an  agitator, 
a  demagogue,  a  man  of  rather  the  stamp  of 
Governor  Waite  of  Colorado  and  Governor 
Llewellyn  of  Kansas.  But  my  views  (I  can 
hardly  call  them  opinions)  were  largely 
changed.  He  is  about  as  far  from  being  a 
fool  as  possible.  He  is  a  man  of  forty-seven 
years,  with  apparently  a  good  deal  of  bodily 
vigor.  He  has  lost  his  left  eye,  but  whether 
this  is  one  of  the  triumphs  of  war  or  one  of 
the  incidents  of  peace,  I  do  not  know.  He 
has  an  unusual  power  of  popular  speech,  and 
commanded  the  attention  of  the  people  per¬ 
fectly  during  his  hour ;  and  I  think  they  would 
have  listened  to  him  for  another  hour,  with 
eager  fixedness.  He  certainly  showed  a  great 
deal  of  courage  by  coming  all  the  way  from 
South  Carolina  to  address  a  Prohibition  audi¬ 
ence.  and  by  stating  to  them  distinctly  that 
he  was  not  a  Prohibitionist,  and  that  Prohi¬ 
bition  does  not  prohibit  and  will  not  prohibit, 
and  you  can  never  have  Prohibition.  All 
these  sentiments  called  out  the  expressed  dis¬ 
sent  of  the  audience,  which,  so  far  from  dis¬ 
concerting  him,  seemed  to  make  him  feel 
more  at  home.  In  favor  of  the  dispensary 
system  he  argued  that  it  puts  an  end  to  the 
saloon  and  the  saloon  keeper,  that  it  removes 
the  element  of  personal  profit,  since  the  person 
who  acts  as  agent  in  selling  for  the  State 
makes  no  gain,  however  much  he  may  sell. 
He  claimed  that  it  reduces  the  amount  of 
liquor  used  and  increases  the  purity  of  the 
liquor  and  the  honesty  of  the  quart,  and  that 
it  diminishes  disorder  and  crime.  I  am  sure 
that  he  impressed  everyone  as  a  brave,  honest, 
capable  man,  able  to  hold  his  own  in  a  discus¬ 
sion  and  believing  what  he  said.  There  are 
compensations  in  everything.  The  very  wide¬ 
spread  distribution  of  books  and  newspapers 
among  us  and  the  reliance  which  we  place 
upon  them  for  informing,  arousing,  and  guid¬ 
ing  public  opinion  have  led  to  the  disuse  of 
public  speech.  We  ignore  the  power  of  the 
face  and  the  eye  and  the  personal  presence. 
I  think  a  great  many  of  our  ministers  might 
learn  a  good  deal  from  hearing  Governor 


Tillman.  I  often  wish  that  we  could  do  away 
with  our  conventionalities.  Our  theory  of  a 
Sunday  service,  of  the  congregation  who  sit 
and  listen  or  sleep,  and  who,  at  any  rate,  are 
merely  passive  receivers,  seems  to  me  very 
unscriptural.  It  was  not  in  this  way  that  our. 
Lord  spoke.  How  many  of  His  most  impressive, 
most  profound  utterances  were  called  out  by 
some  exclamation  from  a  hearer  or  a  bystander. 

Governor  Tillman  asserted,  with  apparent 
conviction,  that,  in  the  long  run,  we  should 
all  come  to  the  dispensary  system  under  which 
the  State  appoints  dispensary  agents  in  such 
counties  as  desire  them,  and  supplies  them 
with  pure  liquor.  This  liquor  is  sold  without 
profit  to  the  agent,  the  dispensaries  are  closed 
on  Sunday,  at  sunset  in  the  evening,  and  are 
under  the  strongest  restrictions  in  regard  to 
selling  to  minors  or  intoxicated  persons.  I  do 
not  affirm  anything  except  that  it  becomes 
every  friend  of  temperance  to  be  willing  to 
hear  and  listen  and  to  accept  what  exiierience 
proves  to  be  the  most  effective  way  of  dealing 
with  the  enemy  of  civilization  and  of  right¬ 
eousness,  the  saloon. 


The  Interior  is  constrained  to  notice,  by  way 
of  protest,  the  strictly  non-conciliatory  treat¬ 
ment  which  was  meted  out  to  Lane  Seminary 
by  the  Moderator  and  the  little  circle  of  ad¬ 
visers  just  about  him.  They  did  not  hesitate 
to  take  things  quite  into  their  own  partizan 
hands  in  this  matter,  which  ought  to  have  re¬ 
ceived  the  fairest  and  most  considerate  treat¬ 
ment  possible : 

The  appointment  of  Dr.  Birch  of  New  York. 
Mr.  Steri'y  of  the  same,  and  of  other  brethren 
of  their  pronounced  type,  on  the  committee  to 
reorganize  Lane  Seminary,  created  much  sur¬ 
prise.  No  question  was  raised  as  to  the  fitness 
of  these  brethren  for  positions  of  trust  and 
honor,  but  only  as  to  their  appropriateness  for 
securing  success  in  that  particular  commission. 
As  was  noticed,  the  committee  on  theological 
seminaries  treated  Lane  with  the  greatest 
kindness  and  consideration  in  their  report, 
recognized  its  noble  history  and  its  present 
good  standing,  and  had  much  to  say  that 
would  be  pleasing  to  tbe  board  of  trustees  and 
to  the  special  friends  of  that  institution.  In¬ 
deed,  the  friends  and  trustees  of  Lane  were 
much  gratified  by  the  spirit  manifested  by  the 
committee,  and  saw  in  it  much  encouragement 
in  their  efforts  to  maintain  harmonious  rela¬ 
tions  with  the  Assembly,  and  to  meet  its  ap¬ 
proval.  In  order  that  the  commission  to  be 
sent  to  Lane  might  have  the  prospects  of  suc¬ 
cess,  the  committee  gave  much  thought  to  the 
appointment  of  suitable  men,  because  upon 
them  the  hopes  of  the  brethren  depended. 
They  desired  to  select  men  not  only  of  emi¬ 
nence  for  character  and  influence,  but  men 
who  could  approach  Lane  without  prejudice, 
and  win  the  confidence  of  the  trustees  by 
their  impartial  justice.  They  therefore  select¬ 
ed  a  committee  consisting  of  ex-Governor 
Beaver  of  Pennsylvania,  Dr.  J.  L.  Withrow  of 
Chicago,  Dr.  Charles  E.  Green  of  New  Jersey, 
and  others  like  them,  and  unanimously  asked 
the  moderator  to  appoint  them. 

When  the  committee  was  announced  with¬ 
out  a  name  that  had  been  recommended  by 
the  committee  on  theological  seminaries,  and 
in  their  places  names  of  men,  some  of  whom, 
however  worthy  of  trust,  would,  under  the 
circumstances,  be  highly  objectionable  to  the 
trustees  of  Lane,  the  conimittee  on  theologi¬ 
cal  senjinaries  immediately  convened  and 
unanimously  deplored  an  act  which  they  be¬ 
lieved  would  defeat  their  purpose.  They  ap¬ 
pointed  a  sub-committee  to  wait  on  the  mod¬ 
erator  and  asked  a  withdrawal  of  the  names 
he  had  announced.  The  moderator  took  the 
suggestion  under  advisement,  but  after  con¬ 
sultation  with  others  firmly  adhered  to  his  de¬ 
cision.  “It  is  plainly  the  purpose,”  said  an 
'eminent  friend  of  Lane,  “to  crowd  us  into  re¬ 
sistance,  and  then  crush  us.  ”  Now  we  think 
it  a  fair  and  not  an  impertinent  question,  to 
ask  Dr.  Mutchmore— not  as  asking  an  apology 
nor  with  any  thought  of  disrespect  to  him — 
why  the  eminently  fit  names  of  ex-Governor 
Beaver,  Drs.  Withrow,  Green  and  others 
known  to  be  of  sterling  conservatism,  twice 
so  urgently  asked  for  by  the  very  able  com¬ 
mittee  on  theological  seminaries  were  thrown 
out  and  a  large  majority  of  the  committee 
selected  of  the  brethren  whom  the  friends  of 
Lane  regard  as  unfairly  inimical  to  them? 
The  committee  on  theological  seminaries  was 
the  constitutional  adviser  of  both  the  moder 
ator  and  Assembly.  Who  were  the  brethren 
I  whose  advice  was  preferred  before  them? 
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TH£  UFE  OF  CHRIST. 


HARMONY  OF  THE  GOSPELS. 


SUNDAY.  JULY  8.  1894. 

The  Word  Made  Flesh  :  Bible  Study  Union. 

John  i.1-18;  Luke  i.  26-38,  ii.  1-20. 

Golden  Text. — In  the  beginning  was  the 
Word  and  the  Word  was  with  God,  and  the 
Word  was  God.  And  the  Word  became  flesh 
and  dwelt  among  us  (and  we  beheld  His  glory, 
glory  as  of  the  only  begotten  from  the  Father) , 
full  of  grace  and  truth. — John  i.  1,  14. 

Whether  the  recent  theory  given  in  our  last 
lesson  be  correct,  and  the  Gospel  of  Jc.hn  the 
first  one  written,  or  whether,  as  almost  the 
entire  consensus  of  tradition  and  criticism 
teaches,  it  was  the  last,  it  is  certain  that  the 
beginning  of  the  Gospel  history  is  in  John. 
The  first  eighteen  verses  of  the  first  chapter, 
commony  called  the  Prologue  of  the  Gospel, 
come  naturally  after  that  review  of  Messianic 
Prophecy  and  of  human  history  which  was  the 
subject  of  our  study  last  week.  We  learned 
there  that  sin  had  come  into  the  world  and 
that  as  yet  no  saviour  from  its  power  and  con¬ 
demnation  had  been  found  by  the  best 
thought  or  effort  of  men  of  any  nation ;  but 
that  the  Jews,  in  their  history  and  sacred 
Scriptures,  had  all  through  the  ages  been  given 
the  hope  of  a  Saviour,  a  hope  that  grew  clearer 
and  more  definite  as  time  went  on ;  and  that 
the  progress  of  all  history  had  been  such  as  to 
prepare  the  way  for  the  coming  of  this 
Saviour.  Now  the  fulness  of  time  had  come, 
and  before  announcing  His  birth  or  describing 
His  life,  the  Apostle  John  began  by  telling 
what  manner  of  Being  was  He  who  should  be 
the  fulfilment  of  prophecy,  the  Messiah  of  the 
Jews,  the  Saviour  of  the  world. 

One  striking  feature  in  John’s  method  of 
doing  this  is  that  he  takes  words  which  had 
been  much  in  use  both  by  Jewish  rabbis  and 
Greek  philosphers  (the  Gnostics)  in  their  j 
efforts,  through  speculation,  to  get  at  the 
highest  truth,  and  gives  them  a  new  meaning, 
which  makes  them  capable  of  expressing  divine 
truth.  Word,  beginning,  life,  light,  only  be¬ 
gotten,  were  all  abstract  philosophic  terms 
in  that  time.  John  gives  them  a  concrete, 
definite  meaning  and  applies  them  to  historic 
facts. 

For  example,  the  Gnostics  had  much  to  say 
about  the  Logos  (the  Word).  The  Greeks  used 
it  as  a  divine  attribute,  the  creative  power, 
the  Rabbis,  and  especially  Philo  of  Alexandria, 
the  profoundest  of  Jewish  philosophers,  used 
it  to  express  the  world -soul,  the  divine  thought 
of  the  world,  but  John  makes  it  a  divine  Per¬ 
sonality,  a  Historic  Person,  existing  in  the  be¬ 
ginning  (hetore  Gen.  i.  1),  as  truly  as  during  the 
historic  life  of  Christ  on  earth.  This  thought 
that  now  seems  so  familiar  to  us  was  an  un¬ 
speakably  difficult  one  to  apprehend.  No 
philosopher  had  ever  attained  to  it ;  even  the 
other  Apostles  never  so  grasped  it  as  to  make 
this  use  of  it.  The  word  in  Hebrews  i.  3, 
xi.  3,  is  not  Logos,  and  in  2  Peter  iii.  5 
Logos  refers,  not  to  Christ,  but  to  the  creative 
energy  of  God.  But  in  John’s  writings  it  re- 
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fers  unmistakably  to  a  divine  Person.  How¬ 
ever,  there  is  no  disagreement  between  the 
Evangelists  on  this  point.  The  Synoptics, 
though  tljey  do  not  use  this  word,  are  quite  as 
explicit  as  John  as  to  the  divinity  of  Jesus 
(Matt.  iv.  7,  X.  40,  xi.  27,  xxvi.  64,  65 ;  Mark 
xiv.  62;  Luke  xxii.  69).  They,  however,  bring 
in  this  truth  as  it  were,  incidentally,  as  if 
known  without  question  to  their  readers. 
John  makes  it  the  centre  of  his  Gospel.  The 
Person  of  Christ  and  the  salvation  He  brings  is 
His  theme.  The  Jews,  as  we  have  seen,  were 
looking  for  a  Messiah  (Matt.  xi.  3 ;  Luke  iii. 
15;  John.  i.  19,  20,  41,  45,  iv.  25,  vi.  14,  vii. 
26,  31,  40  42,  xi.  27),  and  many  of  the  Gentiles 
with  them  ;  but  that  they  did  not  at  all  under¬ 
stand  the  true  character  in  which  He  was  to 
come  is  evident  from  such  passages  as  Matt, 
ii.  2  and  John  vi.  15  (compare  14),  from  the 
soldiers’  mocking  salutation  (Matt,  xxvii. 
29),  and  Pilate’s  anxious  question  (Luke 
xxiii.  3) ,  and  from  the  false  accusations  of  the 
chief  priests  and  Pharisees  (John  xix.  12). 
John  undertakes  to  correct  all  such  miscon¬ 
ceptions.  The  first  five  verses  show  the  true 
nature  of  Christ  (1),  His  eternal  existence 
and  Godhead  (1  John  i.  1  ;  Rev.  xix.  13;  Phil. 

ii.  6),  yet  (2)  with  distinct  personality  (xvii. 
5;  1  John  i.  1,  2),  (3)  His  work  in  creating 
and  sustaining  the  universe  (Heb.  i.  2 ;  Col. 

i.  16,  17;  Rev.  iv.  11),  and  (4)  that  the  true 
Life  (the  Greek  word  zoe,  which  is  the  oppo¬ 
site  of  death),  was  His  (viii.  12,  1  John  v.  11), 
the  life  which  in  the  Old  Testament  is  a  sym¬ 
bol  of  holiness,  as  death  is  of  sin ;  that  this 
life  was  the  Light  of  men,  in  contrast  to  sin, 
which  is  figured  as  darkness ;  and  then  (5)  that 
triumph  through  Him  of  good  over  evil  which 
was  first  foreshadowed  in  the  Protevangelium 
(Gen.  iii.  15),  the  light  shineth  in  darkness, 
and  the  darkness  comprehendeth  (swalloweth  up, 
getteth  possession  of)  it  not. 

Next  follows  the  eternal  witness  to  this  truth 
(6),  the  inspired  forerunner  (verse  21,  Mai. 

iii.  1).  John  the  Baptist.  He  came  (7)  to 
witness  to  the  Christ,  the  Light,  and  his  wit¬ 
ness  evidently  made  a  wide  and  deep  im¬ 
pression  (Matt.  xiv.  5 ;  Mark  vi.  20 ;  Luke  xx. 

6,  compare  Acts  xviii.  25).  We  know  from 
Josephus  that  John  profoundly  influenced  his 
time.  (8)  He  was  not  that  Light  (phos),  but 
he  was  a  light ;  as  Jesus  said  of  him  (John 
V.  35)  he  was  a  (luchnos)  lamp,  kindled  from 
the  source  of  all  light,  in  whose  burning  the 
Jews  might  fora  season  rejoice.  The  very  con¬ 
trast  between  the  two  shows  that  (contrary  to 
the  general  Jewish  expectation)  the  work  of 
the  true  Light  was  universal  (9),  lighting 
every  man  tlutt  cometh  into  the  world,  not  the 
Chosen  People  merely  (Tsa.  xlix.  6;  1  John 

ii.  2). 

This  brings  the  Evangelist  to  the  (10)  deflnite 
and  clear  personality  of  the  eternal  Word,  ex¬ 
pressed  by  the  pronoun  He.  Is  not  this  verse, 
as  Maurice  has  asked,  “the  explanation  of  all 
the  wrongs,  confusions,  oppressions  of  his¬ 
tory”  (compare  Luke  ix.  55)?  “There  was 
anarchy  and  rebellion  where  there  should  have 
been  subordination  and  harmony.”  So  (11) 
John  sums  up  the  historic  fact  of  Christ’s  re¬ 
jection  by  the  Jews. 

There  were,  however,  those  that  received 
Him  ;  to  them  (12)  gave  He  the  right  to  become 
the  children  of  God  (Isa.  Ivi.  5 ;  Rom.  viii.  15 ; 
2  Pet.  i.  4 ;  1  John  iii.  1).  Those  who  accept 
Christ  gain  a  new  power,  and  enter  into  a  new 
relation  with  Him,  “children  in  truth,  and  not 
merely  in  a  merciful  likeness,”  as  Keim  says. 
The  next  verse  (13)  shows  how  this  new  rela¬ 
tion  occurs  (iii.  5 ;  1  Pet.  i,  23)  ;  it  is  not  a 
physical,  but  a  spiritual  tie;  it  is  of  God.  The 
next  verse  forms  the  central  link  in  the  his¬ 
toric  chain  of  this  whole  passage,  of  which 
verses  1  and  17  are  the  beginning  and  the  end : 
The  Word  was  in  the  beginning  with  God,  the 


Word  was  made  flesh  and  dwelt  among  us, 
grace  and  truth  came  to  us  through  Him. 
This  was  not  a  mere  incarnation  such  as  we 
read  of  in  Hindoo,  or  Greek,  or  Egyptian 
mythology.  The  Word  took  upon  Him  a  true 
humanity.  There  are  two  Greek  words  for 
jlesh;  one  (soma)  indicates  the  mere  corpor- 
ality,  the  other  (sarx)  the  entire  humanity, 
soul  and  body;  this  is  the  word  that  John 
uses,  and  it  was  in  this  true  humanity  that 
He  manifested  forth  His  glory,  the  glory  as  of 
the  only  begotten  of  the  Father  (1  Tim.  iii.  16 ; 
Heb.  ii.  14,  16,  17). 

We  cannot  fully  appreciate  this  verse  till  we 
remember  how  the  Greeks  worshipped  human¬ 
ity  ;  his  highest  conception  of  a  God  was  of  a 
perfectly  beautiful  human  being.  Christ  was 
the  very  glory  of  humanity,  a  true  Son  of 
Man.  But  He  was  more ;  He  was  something  of 
which  Greek  mythology  and  Greek  philosophy 
never  dreamed :  ftdl  of  grace  and  truth,  a  God 
the  perfection  of  humanity,  tabernacling  with 
man  (Rev.  xxi.  3)  and  manifesting  forth  His 
glory  as  the  Shekinah  in  the  wilderness  taber¬ 
nacle  (Exod.  xl.  34). 

It  was  of  these  truths  that  John  bore  wit¬ 
ness  (15).  The  next  three  verses  were  proba¬ 
bly  not  spoken  by  the  Baptist,  but  by  the 
Evangelist.  In  16  he  teaches  that  Christ  is 
the  Life  of  the  world,  and  that  believers 
live  in  Him  (see  xiv.  19,  xv.  4)  ;  in  17,  the 
spiritualizing  of  Moses’  law  in  Christ,  its 
essence  (grace  and  truth,  see  verse  14)  to  be 
realized,  not  in  outward  observance,  but  in 
the  inward  life,  and  (18)  that  Christ  is  the 
only  interpreter  of  God  to  men  (Col.  i.  15 ;  2 
Cor.  iv.  4).  _ 

The  Evangelist  Luke  takes  up  the  story  of 
this  wondrous  condescension  of  the  Eternal 
Word,  his  leaving  the  glory  of  heaven  for 
a  life  of  humiliation  on  earth,  this  mani¬ 
festation  of  God  in  Christ  (Luke  i.  26-28) 
at  the  earliest  period  of  His  human  his¬ 
tory,  the  announcement  to  Mary  ot  Nazareth 
by  an  angel  that  she  was  to  be  the  mother  of 
the  Infant  Messiah.  The  Angel  Gabriel  (Dan. 
ix.  21)  appeared  to  her  in  the  sixth  month  after 
the  announcement  to  Zacharias  (Luke  i.  11-20) 
that  he  was  to  be  the  father  of  the  Forerunner, 
John  the  Baptist.  The  prophetic  description 
(32,  33),  we  must  observe,  answered  literally 
to  the  expectations  of  the  Jews  of  that  and  all 
former  times,  but  not  in  any  literal  way  to 
the  actual  life  of  Him  who  was  its  subject. 
This  is  an  example  of  the  way  in  which  God 
accommodates  the  truth  of  revelation  to  the 
capacity  of  those  to  whom  it  is  given.  It 
would  have  been  impossible  for  Mary  at  this 
time  to  understand  the  spiritual  meaning  of 
this  prophecy  if  it  had  been  put  into  plain 
language. 

Her  beautiful  submission  (38),  however, 
showed  her  deeply  religious  character  and 
her  spiritual  fitness  to  be  the  recipient  of  this 
high  favor  (28).  For,  as  far  as  she  could  then 
foresee,  her  election  to  this  honor  must  entail 
upon  her  misapprehension  and  even  contumely. 
Matthew  (i.  18-25)  tells  how  God  intervened  to 
prevent  this,  teaching  her  betrothed  husband 
by  a  dream,  the  true  condition  of  things.  That 
just  man  took  his  betrothed  under  his  protec¬ 
tion,  and  the  sacred  secret  was  kept,  appar¬ 
ently,  until  after  the  death  of  our  Lord.  At 
least  it  is  never  again  alluded  to  in  the  Gos¬ 
pels,  and  it  is  easy  to  understand  the  reason. 
Those  who  would  not  believe  the  witness  of 
Jesus’  life  and  words  and  works  to  His  divin¬ 
ity,  would  not  have  believed  Him  any  the  more 
on  the  ground  of  His  miraculous  birth. 

Our  lesson  includes  the  account  of  His  birth 
(Luke  ii.  1-20).  As  that  passage  formed  the 
subject  of  the  International  Lesson  for  last 
Sunday,  we  refer  to  last  week’s  paper  the 
student  of  this  series. 
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INTERNATIONAL  LESSON. 
Presentation  in  the  Temple. 

Luke  ii.  25-38. 

Golden  Text. — A  light  to  lighten  the  Gen¬ 
tiles  and  the  glory  of  thy  people  Israel.  Luke 
11-32. 

One  thing  we  may  notice  by  way  of  intro¬ 
duction  ;  that  such  passages  as  22-24  and  36- 
38  are  an  important  witness  to  the  date  of 
this  gospel.  They  give  a  very  precise  picture 
of  the  customs  of  the  Jews  at  the  time  of  the 
birth  of  Jesus,  and  for  the  time  following  un¬ 
til  the  destruction  of  Jerusalem  (A.  D.  70),  but 
then  that  condition  forever  passed  away,  and  the 
details  being  such  as  easily  slip  from  memory, 
the  chapter  could  hardly  have  been  written  very 
much  later  than  that.  The  law  was  (Lev.  xii.) 
for  the  first  born  son  to  be  offered  in  the 
Temple  forty  days  after  his  birth,  and  re¬ 
deemed  with  a  lamb,  or  in  the  case  of  the 
poor,  with  a  pair  of  turtle  doves  or  young 
pigeons.  Mary,  we  see,  offered  the  sacrifice  of 
the  poor  (24). 

Verse  25.  Who  Simeon  was  we  do  not 
know.  There  was  a  noted  Rabbi  of  this  name 
in  Jerusalem  at  that  time,  and  as  he  seems 
afterward  to  fallen  into  disfavor,  he  may 
possibly  have  been  this  saintly  man  ;  but  this 
can  be  only  conjecture.  He  seems  to  have 
been  old  at  this  time  (26)  ;  he  was  certainly 
one  of  those  who  were  eagerly  and  with 
devout  souls  expecting  the  advent  of  the 
Messiah. 

V ERSE  26.  In  response  to  earnest  prayer 
(as  the  word  translated  had  been  revealed,  seems 
to  show)  he  learned  that  he  should  live  to 
see  the  Lord’s  anointed  (Messiah).  There  had 
been  many  false  Messiahs  within  his  life- time. 
The  general  expectation  had  lent  itself  to 
such  impostures  (compare  Acts  v.  36,  37)  ; 
he  had  the  promise  of  seeing  the  true. 

Verse  27.  It  was  by  the  Spirit  that  he  came, 
even  if,  as  is  quite  probable,  he  had  heard  the 
shepherd’s  story  (lesson  for  last  Sunday),  and 
knew  the  precise  day  when  the  new  born 
child  was  to  be  presented.  Every  action  of 
men  who  live  close  to  God  like  Simeon  is 
taken  in  obedience  to  the  Spirit’s  behest. 

Verses  28-29.  His  first  words  were  those  of 
perfect  faith :  God  had  redeemed  his  promise : 
the  aged  saint  was  ready  to  depart. 

Verses  30-32.  Simeon  had  those  large  views 
of  the  Messiah's  functions  which  few  Jews  of 
his  day  enjoyed.  He  never  thought  of  keep¬ 
ing  it  in  reserve  for  the  benefit  of  Jews.  The 
Messiah,  he  knew,  would  be  a  light  to  lighten 
the  Gentiles,  and  through  this  large  diffusion 
of  the  Messiah’s  beneficent  influences  would 
be  brought  about  the  glory  of  Israel. 

Verse  33.  It  was  not  necessarily  because 
they  had  less  faith  than  Simeon  that  Joseph 
and  the  mother  of  Jesus  marvelled.  So  far  as 
the  revelation  had  come  to  them  they  had  ac¬ 
cepted  it  with  devout  obedience.  But  this 
was  a  new  view  and  a  larger  one  than  they  had 
yet  had. 

Verses  34-35.  But  Simeon’s  next  words 
must  have  bewildered  them.  They  had  never 
thought  of  this  God-given  little  one  as  a 
stumbling  block:  they  could  not  foresee  the 
many  times  that  he  should  be  spoken  against, 
nor  how  the  tender  mother  heart  must  be 
pierced  through  with  the  sword  of  his  afflic¬ 
tions.  The  first  clause  of  35  is  parenthetical ; 
the  last  clause  joins  directly  on  verse  34. 

V ERSE  36.  Prophetesses  were  not  often  seen 
in  Israel  in  the  time  of  our  Lord.  Anna  (Han- 
nah)belonged  to  one  of  the  so-called  lost  Tribes, 
and  this  is  an  excellent  clue  to  their  fate.  They 
were  not  “lost”  at  all,  but  lived  on  in  a  few 
representatives. 

Verse  37.  Her  age  was  very  great,  eighty- 
four  at  least,  even  if  we  understand  the  number 
to  apply  to  her  age  instead  of  to  her  widowhood. 


Whatever  her  years  she  gave  them  all  to  God, 
spending  her  days  in  the  temple  precincts  with 
fasting  and  supplications  night  and  day,  her 
prayer,  no  doubt,  being  for  the  speedy  coming 
of  the  Lord. 

Christian 

Enbcavor. 

By  the  Rev.  S.  W.  Pratt. 

The  Holy  Spirit. 

July  2.  He  gives  the  new  birth.  John  3:1-8. 

8.  He  comforts  us.  John  14 : 16-21. 

4.  He  opens  blind  eyes.  Acts  9 : 10-18. 

r>.  He  gives  power.  Zachariah  4 : 1-10. 

8.  He  helps  our  infirmities.  Romans  8  :  22-28. 

7.  He  co-aes  freely.  Acts  8: 17-14. 

8.  Topic.— How  are  men  helped  by  the  Holy  Spirit  ? 

John  16: 7-14. 

Too  many  Christians  are  like  those  disciples 
at  Ephesus  who  had  not  so  much  as  heard 
whether  there  were  any  Holy  Spirit  Many 
more  have  not  one  beyond  the  Apostles’ 
Creed,  “  I  believe  in  the  Holy  Ghost.  ”  It  is  a 
precious  privilege  of  every  one  to  have  a 
blessed  experience  of  His  indwelling  and  fel¬ 
lowship.  It  did  not  seem  to  the  disciples  of 
Christ  that  anything  could  be  better  for  them 
than  the  presence  of  Christ,  and  we  perhaps 
think  that  if  we  could  see  Christ  and  walk  and 
talk  with  Him  as  they  did,  it  would  be  the 
greatest  help  to  us  and  we  should  see  Him 
more  perfectly. 

Our  Lord  told  His  disciples  that  it  would  be 
better  for  them  that  He  should  go  away  and 
that  He  should  send  the  Comforter  to  them. 
Christ  cheered  His  disciples  in  view  of  His 
death  by  sending  “the  promise  of  the  Father,” 
who  should  endue  them  with  “power  from  on 
high.”  He  would  be  their  Comforter,  or 
Standby,  the  Spirit  of  Truth,  who  should  not 
tarry  for  a  few  years,  but  abide  with  them 
forever.  He  would  be  to  them 

A  PRESENT  CHRIST. 

And  through  Him  the  Father  and  the  Son 
would  abide  with  them.  In  the  plan  of  re¬ 
demption  the  Father  gave  Christ  in  love  to 
die  for  the  sins  of  the  world.  Christ  in  love 
came  and  suffered  and  died  and  rose  again 
that  salvation  might  be  freely  offered  to  all. 
But  this  was  not  enough,  and  had  nothing 
more  been  done  Christ’s  death  would  have 
been  in  vain,  for  none  would  have  accepted 
His  offer  of  life. 

The  Spirit  in  the  same  divine  love  would 
come  to  draw  sinners  to  Christ  and  to  make 
effectual  His  atonement  and  to  continue  His 
work  until  the  kingdom  should  be  Christ’s, 
until  He  should  see  of  the  travail  of  His  soul 
and  be  satisfied.  The  Holy  Spirit  was  with 
Christ  at  His  birth  and  baptism  and  tempta¬ 
tion  and  death  and  resurrection  sustaining 
Him,  and  now  is  completing  the  work  of  the 
redemption. 

AT  PENTECOST. 

the  Spirit  came  and  began  His  special  work, 
and  since  that  time  has  administered  the 
affairs  of  the  kingdom  of  God  in  this  world, 
and  the  world  is  and  is  to  continue  to  be 
under  the  administration  of  the  Spirit  until 
the  kingdom  shall  fully  come  in  the  great 
jubilee  of  judgment.  A  great  mistake  is 
made  in  our  looking  as  the  disciples  did  for 
the  coming  of  the  Spirit.  He  has  already 
come,  and  since  Pentecost  has  been  in  the 
»orld  performing  His  office  work. 

The  Acts  of  the  Apostles  is  the  record  of  the 
work  of  the  Holy  Spirit  in  establishing  the 
Church  of  Christ,  through  which  He  works, 
and  what  He  did  in  and  with  and  through 
the  Apostles  is  a  sample  of  what  He  will  do 
through  all  time.  The  Spirit  is  here,  and  all 
we  have  to  do  is  to  receive  Him.  We  may 
commune  with  Him  at  any  time,  and  it  is 
our  privilege  to  pray  to  Him  directly  as  a  part 


of  this  communion.  The  first  and  most  im¬ 
portant  office  work  of  the  Spirit,  so  far  as  the 
world  is  concerned,  is  to 

CONVICT  OF  SIN. 

The  sinner  must  be  made  to  feel  this  before 
anything  else  can  be  done  for  him.  This  is  a 
most  unpleasant  work,  yet  the  Spirit  does  it 
faithfully  and  patiently  even  though  He  is 
neglected  and  repulsed  and  provoked,  and  waits 
for  years  to  give  repentance.  This  He  does 
in  love,  not  that  He  may  make  the  sinner 
miserable,  but  that  He  may  show  His  mercy. 
This  is  the  only  hope  he  has,  for  of  himself  he 
will  not  turn  from  sin,  and  should  the  Spirit 
leave  Him,  he  will  die  in  his  hardness  and 
impenitence  and  unbelief.  The  sinner’s  only 
help  and  hope  is  in  the  convicting  grace  of  the 
Holy  Spirit.  Having  brought  him  to  see  and 
feel  his  sin  and  his  need  of  mercy.  He  then 
delights  to  show  him 

THE  RIGHTEOUSNESS  OF  CHRIST. 

On  account  of  this  He  offers  him  forgiveness 
and  full  and  free  salvation,  a  justification  from 
all  the  demands  of  the  law.  This  is  the  joy¬ 
ful  work  of  the  Spirit  when  He  can  speak 
peace  to  the  believer  in  Christ,  and  shed 
abroad  in  his  heart  the  love  of  Christ.  Hav¬ 
ing  done  this,  which  introduces  him  into  the 
kingdom.  He  then  witnesses  to  his  sonship 
and  assures  him  of  the  destruction  of  the 
POWER  OF  SATAN. 

through  justification  in  Christ  and  sanctifica¬ 
tion  through  grace,  through  His  help  and 
keeping  until  he  shall  be  glorified  in  and  with 
Christ.  He  is  the  Spirit  of  Truth  because  the 
Revealer  and  Promoter  and  Judge  of  Truth, 
but  specially,  as  revealing  the  things  of  Christ. 

The  one  truth  the  sinner  needs  to  know, 
first  of  all,  is  the  truth  as  it  is  in  Christ,  so 
that  Christ  is  well  called  “the  Truth.”  The 
disciples  did  not  take  in  while  Christ  was  with 
them  what  He  was  and  how  He  should  save 
them,  and  not  until  after  His  resurrection 
could  they  be  made  to  see  this.  It  was  the 
work  of  the  Spirit  to  show  them  what  the 
kingdom  of  God  was  and  how  it  came  through 
the  death  of  Christ  and  was  to  be  spread 
through  faith  in  Him.  The  Spirit  taught  the 
greatest  truth,  that  Jesus  was  the  Christ,  and 
it  followed  that  life  was  through  believing  in 
Him.  The  great  work  of  the  Spirit  is  to 
GLORIFY  CHRIST, 

and  in  this  the  Father  joins  Him,  and  for 
this  reason  He  does  not  speak  of  Himself. 
We  cannot  too  much  magnify  the  love  of  the 
Spirit  for  Christ  and  for  the  sinner  and  the 
saint*. 

The  Word  of  God  is  the  chief  instrument  of 
the  Spirit  in  His  work.  He  illumines  it  as 
one  reads  it,  and  only  as  He  makes  known 
His  mind  in  it  can  one  know  its  fullness  of 
meaning.  He  brings  it  to  remembrance  both 
for  conviction  and  guidance  and  strengthening 
and  blessing.  He  also  moves  to  prayer  and 
teaches  how  to  pray  and  prays  with  and 
for  us.  He  strengthens  in  temptation  and 
delivers  from  evil.  He  comforts  in  affliction 
and  sustains  in  trials  with  a  divine  mother 
love.  And  He  will  never  leave  nor  forsake 
until  He  has  presented  the  justified  to  Christ 
sanctified  and  fitted  for  glory. 

Who  would  refuse  Him  admittance  or  grieve 
Him  or  sin  against  Him?  Who  would  not 
admit  Him  and  follow  Him  and  delight  in  His 
communion  as  the  divinest  privilege.  This  is 
the  best  of  all  benedictions,  “The  communion 
of  the  Holy  Spirit  be  with  you.  ” 

♦The  reader  will  find  this  subject  fully  dlscussef  in 
“Tbe  Gospel  of  the  Holy  Spirit.”  published  by  Randolph  , 


Miss  Hannah  W.  Patterson  of  Westfield, 
N.  Y.,  leaves  §100,000  for  a  library  in  that 
town.  This  was  her  only  bequest,  and  a  wise 
one.  Her  honored  name  had  long  been  on  the 
subscription  list  of  The  Evangelist. 
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The  Children  at  Home, 


MISS  HEPSY'S  CELEBRATION.  | 

When  pretty,  little  Mrs.  Byrhes  suddenly  i 
died,  leaving  her  one  child  Jamie  alone  in  the  | 
world,  everyone  said  that  it  was  great  good  j 
fortune  for  the  lad  that  Miss  Hepsy  Winn  : 
should  agree  to  take  him  and  bring  him  up  as  \ 
her  own.  1 

“I’ve  hed  rny  eye  on  him  for  some  time,”  | 
said  that  worthy  woman  to  her  pastor,  a  few  j 
days  after  she  had  brought  the  little  fellow  | 
home.  “He’s  been  well  brought  up,  for  all  | 
some  folks  used  to  think  his  ma  was  sort  o’  j 
highty  tity.  He  says  his  prayers  regular,  an’  I 
there  aint  be’n  a  day  sence  he  cum  thet  he  | 
haint  read  his  Bible,  I  can  tell  by  the  way  his 
book  mark  moves  for’ard.  He’s  only  nine 
years  old.  an’  small  of  his  age,  but  he’s  as 
bandy  as  a  girl,  an’  saves  me  lots  o’  steps.” 

“I  am  glad  to  hear  it,”  returned  Mr.  Brad- 
lej*.  “but.”  he  added  with  a  suggestive  smile, 
“being  a  boy,  he  may  need  a  little  niore  rope 
than  a  girl.  You  know  how  j^oung  colts  ivill 
chafe  if  they  are  held  in  too  closely,”  and  with  1 
a  cordial  clasp  of  the  hand,  the  good  man  was  | 
gone.  j 

“  Humph,  ”  muttered  Miss  Hepsy  smiling  after  ' 
him  with  a  sort  of  grim  disdain,  “guess  there 
aint  much  danger  of  his  bein’  persecuted,  ef 
I  haint  brought  up  a  hull  family.” 

But  detecting  no  signs  of  restlessness  upon 
the  part  of  her  adopted  boy,  she  gradually 
forgot  the  impression  which  her  pastor’s 
words  had  made  upon  her,  and  as  the  winter 
months  rolled  along,  life  at  the  old  home¬ 
stead  moved  on  almost  as  quietly  and  decor 
ously  as  when  she  had  been  alone. 

She  had  really  become  vep*  fond  of  Jamie, 
and  was  verj'  proud  of  his  general  good  be¬ 
havior  both  at  home  and  elsewhere. 

But  it  was  not  her  way  to  say  much  about 
her  feelings,  and  when  she  told  him  that  she 
guessed  he’d  better  not  do  this  or  that,  and 
his  ready  acquiescence  left  no  doubt  in  her 
mind  as  to  his  entire  satisfaction  with  her 
decision,  she  did  not  know  that  a  dead 
mother’s  words  were  whispering  to  the 
orphaned  child,  “Jamie,  my  boy,  never  let 
anyone  be  sorrj'  that  they  have  been  good  to 
you.  ” 

Uneventfully  to  Miss  Hepsy  the  days  slipped 
by  until  the  morning  of  July  third,  when  dis¬ 
covering  that  she  needed  some  eggs  for  her 
baking,  she  went  to  the  barn  to  get  them. 

Reaching  there,  she  paused  upon  the  thresh¬ 
old  as  if  transfixed,  for  in  pleading  childish 
tones  come  the  words  from  above,  “Dear  God, 
help  me  specially  to  morrow,  or  I  shan’t  get 
through.  She’s  good  to  me  an’  I  don’t  want 
to  make  her  sorry,  but  oh,  God  I  guess  she 
don’t  know  boys  like  mothers  do ;  Oh  mother, 
mother!”  and  the  wailing  voice  broke  into 
uncontrollable  sobbing. 

Miss  Hepsy  felt  as  though  her  knees  were 
giving  way  beneath  her,  her  strong  features 
worked  convulsively  and  there  was  a  mist  be¬ 
fore  her  eyes. 

Without  a  word  she  turned  towards  the 
house ;  she  had  forgotten  the  eggs. 

Straight  to  her  own  bedroom  she  went,  and 
sinking  upon  her  knees,  cried  chokingly,  “Oh 
God,  forgive  me  for  being  such  a  stupid, 
blind  old  woman  to  that  hungry  little  heart, 
and  teach  me  how  to  be  a  mother  to  him.  ” 

Then  rising,  she  stood  for  a  moment  study¬ 
ing  the  face  in  the  mirror  before  her,  say¬ 
ing  as  she  turned  away,  “You  aint  none  too 
han’sum,  but  you  might  look  a  leetle  pleas¬ 
anter.  ” 

When  a  few  moments  later  Jamie  came  in, 
and  proceeded  carefully  to  count  the  eggs 
which  he  had  collected,  she  said  cheerfully. 


“Guess  you’ll  hev  to  hev  three  out  of  every 
dozen  after  this  fur  spendin’  money.” 

“Really?”  he  asked,  and  then  gathering  cour¬ 
age  as  he  looked  up  into  her  face,  “would, — 
would  you  mind  if  I  spent  the  dollar  I  saved 
from  Christmas,  for  fireworks?  You  know 
to-morrow’s  the  Fourth.” 

“Spend  it  any  way  you  like,”  she  replied, 
“providin’  you  don’t  hurt  yerself. ” 

“Wait  until  to  morrow  morning  though,” 
she  added  after  a  moment,  “I  may  have  some 
errands  for  you  to  do  at  the  same  time.” 

“All  right,”  was  his  hearty  response,  and 
presently  with  old  Rover  at  his  heels,  he  went 
dashing  around  the  house,  laughing  more 
merrily  than  she  remembered  having  heard 
him  before. 

“Now  what  ef  I  hedn’t  hed  my  blind  old 
eyes  opened,”  she  muttered  sternly,  as  stand¬ 
ing  with  arms  akimbo  she  listened  to  the 
receding  sounds. 

“I  sh’d  jest  hev  said,  ‘don’t  spend  yer  money 
so  foolishly,’  an’  like  as  not  I’d  hev  tacked 
on,  ‘I  never  couid  abide  the  smell  o’  gun¬ 
powder,  an’  them  things  goin’  off  drive  me 
most  distracted,’  an’  then  like  a  dutiful  little 
angel  he’d  just  hev  shet  up  his  mouth  an’  his 
little  heart  at  the  same  time,  an’  gone  on  a 
starin’.  Grown  folks  haint  got  no  right  to 
forget,”  she  added  with  emphasis,  returning 
energetically  to  her  work. 

After  dinner,  discovering  some  boys  with 
fishpoles  loitering  near  the  gate,  she  asked, 
“Wouldn’t  you  like  to  see  if  you  can  get  a 
mess  o’  fish  for  supper?” 

“Oh  may  I?”  he  asked  with  a  brightening 
face,  and  then  hesitatingly,  “I  thought  you 
wanted  me  to  weed  that  flowerbed.” 

“I  guess  that  can  wait  till  day  after  to-mor¬ 
row.”  she  returned,  and  the  suspicion  of  a 
twinkle  in  her  eye  set  him  wondering  what 
had  happened. 

He  was  hardly  out  of  sight  when  hastily 
donning  her  hat  and  cape,  Miss  Hepsy  made 
her  way  to  the  largest  store  in  town,  where 
she  quite  electrified  the  proprietor  by  saying 
in  a  business-like  way,  “I  want  to  buy  some 
fireworks  ” 

“That’s  right.  Miss  Winn,  everyone  should 
be  patriotic,  what  will  you  have?”  and  Mr. 
Curtiss  waved  his  hand  towards  the  varied 
assortment  upon  the  counter  before  them. 

“I’m  sure  I  dont  know,”  she  at  last  hope¬ 
lessly  returned,  “What  do  boys  get  mostly?” 

“W^ell,  here’s  a  bill  of  the  goods  ’Squire 
Roland’s  son  just  ordered,  but  perhaps  you 
wouldn’t  care  for  quite  so  much.” 

“Yes  I  would  too,”  responded  Miss  Hepsy 
promptly,  glancing  at  the  items  which  meant 
only  so  much  powder  and  noise  to  her,  and 
noticing  that  the  bill  footed  up  to  ten  dollars ; 
“an  is  there  anythin’  else  worth  hevin?” 

“There  are  some  especially  fine  wheels,  but 
they  are  two  dollars  apiece,”  he  explained. 

“Put  one  in,”  she  said  briefly,  “an  b^-  sure 
to  have  the  whole  lot  on  my  back  doorstep  at 
half  past  eight  this  evening.  “ 

“Very  well,  and  thank  you  very  much,”  and 
after  escorting  her  politely  to  the  door,  the 
merchant  said  smilingly  to  his  assistant,  “She 
never  did  believe  in  doing  things  by  halves.” 

With  mingled  feelings  of  terror  and  gratifi¬ 
cation,  Miss  Hepsy  that  evening,  laboriously 
carried  a  huge  package  to  Jamie’s  room,  and 
placing  it  opposite  to  his  bed,  silently  with¬ 
drew. 

Over  two  steps  at  once  the  following  morn¬ 
ing  a  pair  of  boots  with  a  boy  in  them  came 
hurrying  down  stairs ;  and  the  boy  with 
his  hands  full  of  firecrackers  and  his  eyes 
shining  like  stars,  burst  into  the  dining  room 
crying,  “Oh,  Miss  Hepsy,  you’re  awfully  good, 
are  they  all  for  me?” 

“Yes,  everyone,”  she  returned,  and  there 
1  was  no  mistaking  the  twinkle  in  her  eyes  now. 


“May  I  just  fire  off  this  one  pack  and  these 
four  big  ones  before  breakfast?”  he  pleaded. 

“Yes,”  she  responded,  but  as  he  darted 
out  at  the  front  door,  she  strode  hastily 
through  the  house,  and  sitting  down  upon  the 
back  stoop,  placed  her  fingers  over  her  ears 
and  pressed  her  lips  grimlj-  together. 

The  sound  of  the  smaller  firecrackers  thus 
hardly  reached  her ;  but  every  time  one  of  the 
cannon  variety  exploded,  her  knees  and  arms 
gave  a  convulsive  movement,  “like  a  frog 
w’^^en  he’s  going  to  jump,”  was  the  comment 
of  a  merry  girl  who  witnessed  the  tableau 
from  a  neighboring  window. 

When  the  fourth  loud  report  had  sounded. 
Miss  Hepsy  gathered  herself  up  and  made  her 
way  back  to  the  breakfast  room,  just  as  the 
excited  Jamie  appeared,  saj'ing  enthusiasti¬ 
cally,  “I  tell  you  what  they’re  tip  top  and  no 
mistake  1” 

Heroically  as  Miss  Hepsy  had  entered  into 
the  preparations  for  the  day’s  celebration,  she 
was  not  a  little  relieved  when  her  protege 
suggested  joining  some  other  boys  for  the  re¬ 
mainder  of  the  morning ;  and  when  he  had 
with  her  permission  invited  his  young  friends 
to  come  and  witness  the  evening’s  display,  she 
improved  the  opportunity  thus  offered  for  call 
ing  upon  an  acquaintance  who  was  ill. 

When  however  she  finally  returned  home,  it 
was  to  find  the  boys  waiting  expectantly 
around,  while  Jamie,  coming  forward,  said 
earnestly,  “I  just  couldn’t  set  off  that  biggest 
beauty  till  you  got  back." 

Touched  by  his  thoughtfulness,  she  seated 
herself  upon  the  piazza  where  she  really  en¬ 
joyed  the  evolutions  of  the  beautiful  wheel, 
though  she  could  not  repress  a  slight  gasp  as 
a  farewell  rocket  hissed  its  way  skyward. 

But  when  they  were  alone  and  Jamie  was 
about  to  go  up  stairs,  he  hesitated  for  a 
moment,  and  then  said,  “Thank  you  so  much, 
I  haven’t  had  such  a  good  time  before  since — 
since  mother  died.” 

Somehow  she  couldn’t  speak,  but  instead 
placed  her  hand  with  a  caressing  touch  upon 
his  head. 

In  a  moment  the  boyish  arms  were  clasped 
around  her  neck,  she  felt  a  warm  kiss  upon 
her  cheek,  and  from  that  hour  the  neighbors 
said,  “Why  Miss  Hepsy  is  growing  younger 
everyday.”  Fannie  Pavey  MacHarg. 

Rome.  X.  Y. 


HOW  EMILY  JANE  KISSED  THE  FL.4(i. 

A  War  Story  for  the  Small  Chllclreii. 

After  the  Union  Army  had  passed  up  the 
Peninsula  of  Virginia,  from  Fortress  Monroe, 
through  Hampton,  Big  Bethel,  Yorktown, 
Williamsburgh,  and  onward  toward  the  capi¬ 
tal  city,  Richmond,  my  father  took  his  family 
back  to  our  plantation  home,  which  was  only 
three  miles  from  Big  Bethel,  and  which  we 
had  been  obliged  to  leave  in  the  early  part  of 
the  war.  The  commanding  General  at  Fortress 
Monroe  gave  us  a  guard  of  soldiers  for  our 
protection,  also  to  keep  the  country  around 
free  from  bands  of  guerrillas,  who  sometimes 
came  in  that  vicinity  and  did  much  damage 
to  property — even  life  being  in  peril. 

In  the  early  part  of  the  summer  of  1803  a 
certain  number  of  regiments  of  the  army 
above  us  were  ordered  to  another  part  of  the 
field,  and  of  necessity  they  marched  down  the 
peninsula  past  our  farm,  which  lay  on  the 
main  road,  the  house  standing  back  from  the 
road  a  third  of  a  mile,  with  a  long  lane  lead¬ 
ing  thereto.  It  being  an  unusual  sight  to  see 
BO  large  an  army  on  the  march,  my  parents, 
the  guard  and  all  our  attendants  spent  a  part 
of  the  day  at  the  day  at  the  gate  watching  the 
troops  pass  along. 

I  carried  viith  me  a  small  Union  flag,  and  in 
order  that  the  soldiers  should  see  it  more 
!  plainly  and  thereby  know  that  we  were  their 
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friends,  I  placed  it  in  one  of  the  gate  posts, 
the  breezes  floating  it  out  feely  through  the 
day.  Many  a  shout  of  joy  did  this  small 
specimen  of  loyalty  bring  from  the  soldiers  as 
they  wearily  marched  along  that  June  morn¬ 
ing 

Finally  the  commanding  General  and  his 
staff  came  along,  and  by  invitation  of  my 
father  went  with  us  to  the  house  for  refresh¬ 
ments,  the  flag  on  the  gate  post  was  left  to 
tell  its  own  story  the  rest  of  the  day,  forgotten 
by  its  otrner. 

When  night  came  on  some  of  the  troops  took 
possession  of  our  fields  and  encamped  there. 
W’e  watched  their  bright  fires  as  they  prepared 
their  evening  meal,  and  slept  sweetly,  feeling 
the  more  well  guarded  by  our  brave  boys  in 
blue. 

The  following  morning  I  was  permitted  to 
go  to  the  road  for  the  forgotten  flag,  accom¬ 
panied,  as  I  always  was,  by  a  coterie  of  small 
colored  children,  who  served  as  body  guard. 
On  approaching  the  place  where  the  soldiers 
had  camped  the  previous  night,  to  mj'  sur¬ 
prise  I  found  there  a  little  southern  girl — 
called  bj'  me,  then,  a  rebel — the  daughter  of  a 
neighbor.  She  had  gathered  some  salt  the 
soldiers  had  left,  as  that  was  an  article  which 
money  could  scarcely  buy  at  the  time,  and 
seemed  to  be  interested  in  looking  about  the 
field  at  the  smouldering  camp  fires.  She  soon 
started  to  return  to  her  home,  while  I  sought 
and  found  my  flag.  As  I  took  it  into  my 
hands  the  thought  flashed  through  my  mind : 
“Why  not  make  Emily  Jane  kiss  the  flag.” 
No  sooner  thought  than  I  called  to  my  atten¬ 
dants,  and  down  the  road  we  ran  for  Emily 
Jane.  She  took  the  alarm,  but  we  gained  in 
the  race,  and  while  my  attendants  detained 
her  I  insisted  that  she  should  kiss  the  flag  of 
our  country.  Her  face  flushed,  she  did  not 
love  that  flag,  but  she  saw  she  was  our  pris¬ 
oner,  and  she  wished  to  regain  her  freedom ; 
so  catching  it  quicklj’  up  she  kissed  it  good 
naturedly,  and  on  being  released  ran  swiftly 
down  the  road  away  from  her  Yankee  friends, 
while  shouts  of  merriment  and  exultation 
arose  from  our  little  band. 

Relating  the  incident  to  our  soldiers  on  re¬ 
turning  home,  they  thought  we  had  done 
honor  to  our  country.  V.  B.  C. 

PLENTY  OF  BARE  FEET. 

Paderewski  has  been  giving  some  interesting 
particulars  as  to  his  daily  habits.  “When  I 
am  to  appear  in  public,”  he  said,  “I  keep  per¬ 
fectly  quiet  during  the  preceding  hours,  and  I 
practice  calisthenics  immediately  after  rising 
everyday.”  When  Paderewski’s  recitals  are 
over,  he  feels  that  a  great  weight  has  been 
lifted  from  his  mind,  and  then  he  loves  to 
join  in  any  amount  of  fun.  He  practises  at 
all  hours  of  the  day  and  night— sometimes  all 
night.  He  is  a  martyr  to  nervousness,  and 
goes,  as  he  puts  it,  “through  positive  tortures 
when  he  contemplates  playing.”  When  stay¬ 
ing  at  Yport,  Paderewski  took  a  great  fancy 
to  one  little  fellow,  probably  because  he  was 
more  poorly  clad  than  the  others,  and,  pained 
at  seeing  the  little  pink  feet  blistered  and 
chafed  by  the  pebbles  and  shells  on  the  beach, 
took  him  to  a  boot  shop  and  bought  him  a 
serviceable  pair  of  boots.  The  next  morning 
the  entire  congregation  of  shoeless  village 
children  had  assembled  outside  the  house  in 
order  to  solicit  Paderewski’s  attention  to  their 
little  bare  feet. 


ONE  VIEW  OF  IT. 

The  “game  of  definitions”  produced  this 
rather  clever  example : 

Life- -A  workshop  in  which  no  one,  from 
the  foreman  down  to  the  smallest  apprentice, 
knows  but  that  he  will  lose  his  job  before 
night. 


Ministers  and  Chnrches, 

NEW  YORK. 

New  York  Cm*.— The  Rev.  C.  H.  Tyndall 
completed  five  years  of  labor  as  the  pastor  of 
the  Broome  Street  Tabernacle  (395  Broome 
Street),  on  May  23d.  His  people  made  it  a 
joyful  day  for  him.  The  Tabernacle  Monthly 
says:  “After  the  morning  sermon,  the  Pastor 
was  surprised  to  have  Dr.  Palmer  make  a 
speech,  in  which  he  referred  to  his  pleasant 
and  enjoyable  relations  with  the  Tabernacle, 
and  with  the  Pastor ;  and  at  the  close  of  his 
remarks,  present  half  a  dozen  books  on 
scientific  subjects  to  the  Pastor,  in  behalf  of 
the  Senior  Choir.  A  copy  of  “Unfading  'Treas¬ 
ures,”  beautifully  bound  by  Mr.  Robertson, 
was  presented  by  Agnes.  During  the  Sunday 
School  hour.  Dr.  Palmer  again  took  the  floor, 
and  presented  the  Pastor  with  a  large  basket 
of  flowers  from  the  Intermediate  choir.  And 
he  also  extended  the  congratulations  of  the 
Junior  choir  to  the  Pastor,  and  assured  him 
ot  their  love.  He  was  then  invited  down  to 
the  Italian  Department,  and  as  he  entered,  the 
whole  class  arose  and  began  to  sing  a  hymn 
of  welcome.  After  the  singing,  Christina 
Roniaglia  made  a  nice  little  speech  in  behalf 
of  the  class,  and  presented  him  with  some 
beautiful  flowers.  A  large  beautiful  horseshoe 
of  flowers  was  sent  by  Mr.  and  Mrs.  Heimbler; 
and  also  flowers  and  good  wishes  from  Mr. 
and  Mrs.  Allen.  Great  changes  have  taken 
place  in  the  work  in  five  j^ears.  Many  things 
might  be  improved,  for  this  is  a  world  of  im¬ 
provement.  But  there  was  probably  never  a 
better  state  of  feeling  in  the  church  than  at 
present.  ”  The  Tabernacle  Pastor  must  occa¬ 
sionally  sigh  as  he  pursues  his  labors  in  the 
most  crowded  and  confined  parts  of  this  hot 
city,  for  the  bracing,  free  winds  of  the  Lake 
Superior  country  where  he  labored  very  suc¬ 
cessfully  before  coming  to  New  York.  The 
Tabernacle  is  one  of  the  most  fruitful  of  the 
City  Mission  Churches.  The  following  are  its 
elders:  James  R.  Roberts.  Richard  E.  Tay¬ 
lor,  Charles  E.  Banks,  William  S.  Kellogg. 
We  clip  further,  as  indicative  of  the  spirit  of 
things  at  the  'Tabernacle,  these  consecutive 
paragraphs:  “Have  you  read  a  copy  of  the 
booklet  by  the  pastor,  on  the  Quickening,  Fill¬ 
ing  and  Enduing,  of  the  Holy  Spirit  I!  Did 
you  look  up  all  the  passages  of  Scripture?  If 
you  did  not,  read  it  again,  and  look  up  the 
references,  and  mark  them  in  your  Bible.” 
“'Thursday  evening.  June  7th,  the  Cadet  Corps 
held  their  social  and  review.  After  they  had 
been  drilled  by  Captain  Knerner,  showing  their 
proficiency  in  marching,  they  formed  a  semi¬ 
circle  in  front  of  the  platform  on  which  were 
seated  the  visitors,  and  were  served  with  ice¬ 
cream  and  cake.  The  Cadets  have  new  caps, 
and  voted  at  their  business  meeting  to  pur¬ 
chase  gloves.  So,  far,  what  they  have  in  the 
way  of  outfit,  they  have  purchased  with  their 
own  money.  They  have  a  beautiful  flag  and 
caps,  and  the  next  thing  will  be  gloves  and 
belts.  They  have  made  great  progress  in  their 
drilling. 

ILLINOIS. 

Freeport. — The  Second  Church,  of  which 
the  Rev.  Jas.  D.  McCaughtry  is  pastor,  has 
formed  a  “Men’s  League.”  The  third  rule 
reads  as  follows :  All  men  who  are  regular  at¬ 
tendants  upon  the  services  of  this  church  may 
become  members  of  this  league  by  signing  the 
following  pledge,  viz :  I  hereby  pledge  myself 
to  be  regular  in  attendance  upon  the  services 
of  the  Second  Presbyterian  Church  of  Free 
port,  Illinois,  and  to  work  for  its  advancement 
in  whatever  position  I  may  be  placed  as  a 
member  of  this  league.  Rule  or  by-law  10 
sets  forth  :  The  committees  of  this  league  shall 
be  seven,  as  follows :  usher,  workers,  prayer¬ 
meeting,  social,  advertising  and  programme, 
offering,  and  music  committees.  'This  League 
was  organized  with  twenty-two  members.  Its 
officers  are  R.  D.  Dirksen,  president ;  G.  J. 
Briggs,  1st  vice-president ;  E.  E.  Streamer, 
2nd  vice  president ;  Geo.  M.  Fugate,  secretary; 
D.  F.  Graham,  treasurer.  These  all  being 
wise  and  active  men,  with  the  pastor  ex  officio 
member  of  all  committees,  a  good  work  may 
be  looked  for. 

DISTRICT  OF  COLUMBIA. 

Washington,  D.  C. — The  First  Church  of 
this  city  received  into  its  membership.  Sab¬ 
bath,  June  3d,  twelve  persons.  Five  of  these 
were  on  confession  of  their  faith,  and  four  of 
the  five  were  men.  Seven  persons  were  re¬ 
ceived  at  the  communion  on  the  first  Sabbath 
j  of  April,  most  of  them  men,  on  confession  of 
their  faith.  This  church,  whose  Pastors  are 
the  Rev.  Byron  Sunderland,  D.  D. ,  and  the  Rev. 
Adolos  Allen,  will  be  kept  open  all  Summer. 


OHIO. 

The  Presbytery  of  Dayton  held  a  special 
meeting  in  Springfield  on  June  18th.  The 
Rev.  Archibald  A.  Murphy  was  allowed  to  re¬ 
sign  the  pastorate  of  the  First  Church.  Spring- 
field  ;  and  the  letter  of  candidate  J.  Addison 
Hedges  was  changed  from  the  Presbytery  of 
Helena  to  that  of  Great  Falls. 

WISCONSIN, 

Columbus  — The  Synod  of  Illinois  and  Wis¬ 
consin  Welsh  Calvinistic  Church  met  in  Bethel 
Church  near  Columbus,  Wis.,  June  12,  14. 
Delegates  from  more  than  one  hundred  church¬ 
es  were  present,  and  several  distinguished 
ministers  from  Wales.  The  Rev.  H.  M.  Pugh, 

D.  D. .  of  Bangor,  Wis.,  was  the  Moderator  and 
the  Rev.  J.  R.  Jones,  of  Columbus.  Wis., 
Secretary.  On  Thursday  there  were  several 
sermons  and  addresses  on  the  work  of  the 
church.  Following  the  Synod  was  the  annual 
meeting  of  the  Welsh  Christian  Endeavor 
Societies  of  Wisconsin  and  Illinois  Synod. 
Four  hundred  j’oung  Christian  Endeavorers 
were  present  and  discussed  plans  for  work. 
The  officers  of  the  association  are  the  President, 
Rev.  R.  L.  Roberts,  Racine,  Wis.,  Secretary. 
Daniel  Jones,  Milwaukee;  Treasurer,  Miss  M. 

E.  Williams,  Columbus,  Wis. 

Beaver  Dam. — The  Children’s  Day  services 
at  the  Assembly  Church  were  well  attended. 
Fifty  little  children  sang  the  Builder’s  Song 
in  Dr.  Worden’s  Exercise,  illustrating  the 
building  of  character.  An  offering  of  822 
was  taken  for  missionary  work.  In  the  First 
Church,  the  Rev.  R.  K.  Wharton  preached  to 
the  parents  and  children,  the  Sabbath-school 
entering  the  church  with  processional  hymn. 
In  the  evening  the  Sabbath-school  bad  exer¬ 
cises  of  responsive  reading  and  singing  and 
the  pastor  addressed  them  on  “A  Model  for 
BoJ-s  and  Girls.”  The  Rev.  T.  S.  Johnson 
preached  his  twenty-seventh  anniversary  ser¬ 
mon  as  the  pastor  of  the  Assembly  church  on 
June  17. 

Portage. — The  Woman’s  Christian  Temper¬ 
ance  Union  Meeting  at  Portage  closed  a  four 
days  session  in  the  Presbyterian  Church  on 
June  9.  Better  plans  of  work  were  outlined. 
Dr.  Annette  Shaw  of  the  Eau  Claire  Home  for 
Friendless  Women  gave  an  account  of  the 
work.  The  convention  appropriated  81,200 
toward  the  maintenance  of  this  Institute. 

NEW  MEXICO. 

Sant.\  Fe.— Whereas,  understanding  that 
Professor  Elmore  Chase,  Principal  of  Ramona 
School  for  Indian  children  at  Santa  Fe,  New 
Mexico,  has  set  out  for  the  East  with  the  ex¬ 
pressed  intention  of  soliciting  funds  for  the 
support  of  said  school ;  and  whereas  we,  the 
undersigned,  have  lost  all  confidence  in  Prof. 
Chase’s  methods  for  the  conduct  of  the  school, 
and  especially  disapprove  of  his  treatment  of 
his  teachers ;  Resolved,  That  we  counsel  all 
our  churches  to  withhold  from  the  said  Prof. 
Chase,  and  the  school  which  he  represents,  all 
contributions  of  money  and  all  moral  support. 
Signed,  Geo  G.  Smith,  pastor  of  the  Presby¬ 
terian  church,  Santa  Fe,  N.  M.  ;  G.  I.  Mills, 
pastor  of  the  Methodist  Episcopal  church, 
Santa  Fe,  N.  M. 

SOUTHERN  PRESBYTERIAN. 

Columbia  Theological  Seminary.— Fifty- 
one  students  have  been  in  attendance  the  past 
year.  Those  in  the  classes  numbered — Seniors 
13,  Middle  19,  Junior  14.  Prof.  D.  J.  Brimm 
addressed  the  graduates.  The  finances  are  in 
a  good  condition,  save  a  few  railroad  securi¬ 
ties.  The  Rev.  'T.  M.  Lowry  reported  sub¬ 
scriptions  the  past  year  amounting  to  $24,000. 
Dr.  Brimm  has  been  placed  in  the  chair  of 
“New  Testament  Literature  and  Exegesis”; 
the  Rev.  S.  S.  Laws,  LL. D. ,  into  that  of  Nat¬ 
ural  Science,  Revelation,  and  Apologetics,  and 
the  Rev.  S.  M.  Smith,  D. D. ,  is  to  teach  Hom¬ 
iletics  and  Elocution.  Prof.  Girardeau  has 
given  notice  of  his  purpose  to  retire  from  the 
chair  of  Didactic  and  Polemic  Theology  at  the 
close  of  the  next  Seminary  year. 

ARIZONA. 

Florence  — Our  Poor  Mexican  Helpers,  Pablo 
and  Gonzales  again. — So  very  hard  are  the  times 
that  funds  for  the  chapel  have  come  in  slowly, 
and  I  make  one  more  appeal.  One  letter  from 
Michi(^an  touched  my  heart.  The  wife  of  a 
poor  sick  home  missionary  sent  $1,  saying  “she 
wished  it  was  §100.”  It  was  hard  to  receive 
it,  but  her  heart  was  in  it,  and  to  have  re¬ 
turned  it  would  have  pained  her.  Who  will 
send  in  their  $58  and  $108  to  make  it  $100  and 
make  her  heart  glad  to  know  that  her  wish 
has  borne  fruit?  What  Society  of  Christian 
Endeavor  will  help  us?  Who  will  pay  for  100 
or  500  adobes  and  hasten  on  the  work? 

(Rev.  )I.  T.  Whittemore. 
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Cburcb  flbueic. 

By  H.  HuntinKton  Woodinan. 


MUSIC  AND  MINISTERS. 

This  week  in  various  parts  of  the  country 
the  different  State  music  teachers  associations 
hold  their  annual  conventions.  In  past  years 
considerable  attention  has  been  paid  to  church 
music,  but  this  year  the  associations  are 
neglecting  the  subject.  So  far  as  we  know, 
the  discussion  of  this  important  matter  is  not 
planned  for  anywhere.  Last  year  the  New 
York  State  Music  Teachers’  Association  gave 
special  attention  to  it,  and  we  regret  that  it  is 
not  again  to  be  made  a  regular  feature  of  this 
Association. 

At  the  fifth  annual  meeting  held  in  June, 
1893,  an  admirable  paper  entitled,  “Church 
Music  from  the  Minister’s  Standpoint,”  was 
read  by  the  Rev.  William  R.  Taylor,  D.  D. ,  of 
the  Brick  Presbyterian  Church,  Rochester. 
While  claiming  to  treat  the  subject  from  a 
clerical  point  of  view,  he  has  taken  the  position 
of  a  true  church  musician.  The  entire  article 
is  well  worthy  the  study  of  all  concerned,  and 
can  be  found  in  the  fifth  annual  report,  which 
may  be  procured  of  O.  R.  Greene,  194  Main 
Street,  Cohoes,  N.  Y.,  at  a  cost  of  fifty  cents. 

Dr.  Taylor’s  main  point  is  that  music  in 
the  church  is  an  applied  art.  Its  mission  is 
to  assist  worship.  “It  is  not  music  for  music’s 
sake,  but  for  religion’s  sake.”  He  demands, 
therefore,  honest  church  music,  without  tricks, 
slovenly’  work,  or  sensationalism.  He  calls 
for  intelligibility  of  both  words  and  music, 
and  cautions  church  musicians  not  to  shoot 
over  the  heads  of  the  people  with  music  that 
is  beyond  their  comprehension.  At  the  same 
time,  the  music  must  be  such  as  to  lead  the 
people  to  better  and  not  worse  things.  Dr. 
Taylor  further  calls  attention  to  the  prevail¬ 
ing  tendency  to  deny  to  the  church  a  distinct 
repertoire  and  to  mingle  secular  music  with 
sacred,  and  even  to  crowd  out  the  sacred. 

The  mingling  of  two  kinds  of  music  has 
always  appeared  to  us  detrimental  to  the  ad¬ 
vancement  of  true  church  music.  While 
many  secular  sources  have  contributed  to 
sacred  hymnology,  it  is  now  time  to  call  a 
halt.  If  only  an  intelligent  sentiment  can  be 
awakened  concerning  church  music,  the  art 
cannot  fail  to  progress  and  improve.  There 
is  much  fine  church  music  published,  and 
there  are  among  us  church  musicians  of  high 
repute  who  will  supply  the  needs  of  the  church 
in  this  line.  There  are  signs  that  the  clergy 
are  taking  increased  interest  in  the  cause, 
and  this  in  itself  is  one  of  the  most  encour¬ 
aging  facts  that  the  church  musician  can 
know.  With  the  earnest  cooperation  of  the 
clergy  more  can  be  done  in  the  next  five 
years  than  has  been  accomplished  in  the  last 
ten.  Such  men  as  Dr.  Taylor,  the  Rev. 
Charles  Cuthbert  Hall,  D.  D.,  the  Rev.  Lyman 
Abbott,  D.D. ,  the  Rev.  Roderick  Terry,  D.  D., 
the  Rev.  George  H.  Griflin,  the  Rev.  C.  A. 
Richmond,  and  others  are,  by  their  intelligent 
appreciation  of  the  place  and  power  of  music 
in  the  Church,  exercising  a  deep  and  lasting 
infiuence  upon  the  general  subject  of  ecclesi¬ 
astical  music.  In  the  churches  over  which 
the  above  clergymen  have  charge,  music  is 
emphasized  as  a  Christian  infiuence  to  be 
used  in  its  own  proper  way  for  the  drawing  of 
souls  to  Christ.  Ministers  and  organists  meet 
weekly  to  plan  the  services  and  hymns ;  an¬ 
thems  and  sermon  progress  toward  a  definite 
point.  The  result  is  a  strength  of  service 
which  can  only  be  understood  by  those  who 
have  attended  these  churches.  Where  minis¬ 
ter  fail  to  recognize  music  as  a  strong  factor 
in  the  work  of  the  church,  they  let  slip  a 
golden  opportunity. 


A  paragraph  from  Dr.  Taylor's  paper  gives 
organist  and  people  such  sensible  advice  that 
we  are  constrained  to  quote  it : 

Variety  and  expression  and  taste  are  desira¬ 
ble  things,  even  in  congregational  singing, 
but  the  first  requisite  is  to  get  all  the  people 
to  sing  and  to  sing  heartily  some  way,  and 
this  can  only  be  done  by  inspiring  them  with 
confidence.  They  must  be  sure  that  neither  j 
their  choir  nor  their  organist  is  going  to  play  i 
any  tricks  uiK>n  them,  and  particularly  that  | 
their  musical  leaders  will  not,  by  any  sudden  | 
diminuendo,  of  whose  coming  they  are  not  | 
informed,  leave  them  singing  at  the  top  of  | 
their  voices  after  the  general  noise  has  quieted  | 
down,  and  thus  make  them  ridiculous ;  and  i 
they  look  to  the  organ  chiefiy  for  this  support 
and  confidence.  Of  course  I  do  not  mean  that 
every  hymn  tune  should  be  played  on  the  full 
organ,  or  that  an  ear-splitting  noise  should  be 
made,  or  that  all  tunes  should  be  played  with 
exactly  the  same  force  ;  but  I  do  claim  that  in 
order  to  bring  out  the  full  vocal  power  of  the 
congregation,  to  secure  even  a  fairly  general 
participation,  there  should  be  a  strong,  full, 
pretty  nearly  uniform  volume  of  sound,  with  j 
a  good  foundation  of  the  heavy  pedal  pipes,  j 
coming  from  the  beginning  of  the  announce-  j 
ment  to  the  last  words  sung.  i 


PReSBTTERIAN  CHOIRS.  | 

Mr.  S.  N.  Penfield,  the  well  known  organist 
of  this  city,  has  rendered  the  churches  an  im-  | 
portant  service  by  collecting  a  mass  of  statis-  j 
tics  showing  the  character  of  choir  and  con- 1 
gregational  music  in  New  York  State.  As  a  i 
special  Committee  on  Church  Music  of  the  j 
New  York  State  Teachers’  Association,  he  re¬ 
ported  these  facts  at  their  meeting  a  year  ago. 
They  are  now  published  in  the  Association’s 
transactions,  and  deserve  to  be  widely  read. 

Replies  to  a  circular  letter  of  inquiry  were 
received  from  fifty  five  Presbyterian  churches. 
From  these  it  appeared  that  of  the  fifty  five 
twenty- seven  had  quartet  choirs,  eleven  quar¬ 
tet  and  mixed  choirs,  six  chorus,  and  five 
precentors.  Nine  different  hymn  and  tune 
books  were  reported. 

Mr.  Penfield  notes  a  marked  increase  in  the 
use  of  “  Doy  choirs”  in  the  Episcopal  Church 
and  a  corresponding  decrease  in  the  popular¬ 
ity  of  the  quartet.  The  Presbyterians  favor 
the  quartet  beyond  any  other  denomination, 
while  the  proportion  of  chorus  choirs  is  largest 
among  the  Baptists.  Precentors  fiourish  most 
in  the  Baptist  and  Methodist  churches.  Cor¬ 
nets  are  reported  from  a  few  churches. 

Mr.  Penfield  concludes  his  report  with  these 
suggestions : 

First,  that  “classic”  music  is  not  necessarily 
difficult  or  elaborate  music — that  music  for 
church  purposes  must  be  absolutely  churchly 
and  essentially  simple  and  easily  compre¬ 
hended.  Second,  that  while  melodies  for 
popular  use  must  be  interesting,  they  must 
also  have  an  interesting  harmonic  basis,  or 
they  will  never  long  keep  the  popular  favor. 
Third,  that  as  long  as  the  prayer-meeting 
music  is  thin  and  absurd,  such  as  to  repel 
rather  than  attract  all  music  lovers,  the  Sun¬ 
day  hymn  music  will  never  rise  much  above 
this  level. 


At  the  last  rehearsal  of  last  season  Sir  Joseph 
Barnby  forgot  to  say  a  few  words  of  farewell 
to  his  choir.  He  received  in  consequence 
more  than  a  hundred  letters  from  members, 
asking  if  he  was  offended.  He  mentions  this 
to  show  the  sympathetic  relations  that  have 
grown  up  between  them. 

R.  HUNTINGTON  WOODMAN, 
Concert  Organist.  Choral  Conductor. 

Addrtw.  FIRST  PRESBYTERIAN  CHURCH, 

BROOKLYN.  N.  Y. 


Kifty-two  Organ  Talks.  4. 


By  the  Chairman  of  the  Music  Committee. 


Mr.  Levelhead  had  by  this  time  gained  the  close 
attention  of  all  the  trustees,  for  we  saw  he  had  been 
making,  with  his  customary  shrewdness,  a  thorough 
study  of  the  elements  of  value  in  an  organ. 

“Having  now  described  the  bellows  in  a  Farrand  & 
Votey  organ,”  he  continued,  “1  might  briefly  explain 
the  three  varieties  of  improved  mechanism  they  use 
for  furnishing  compressed  air,  according  as  a  recipro¬ 
cating  water  motor,  an  electric  or  other  rotary-acting 
motor  or  the  old  form  of  blowing  handle  is  used. 
Suffice  to  say,  perhaps,  that  this  mechanism  is  most 
ingenious  and  reduces  the  evils  of  friction,  irregularity 
and  noise  to  an  infinitessimal  quantity. 

“Following  the  compressed  air  or  ‘wind’  from  the 
bellows  we  traverse  the  ‘wind  trunks.’  These  boxes 
of  air  are  common  to  all  organs,  but  the  special  supe¬ 
riority  of  the  Farrand  &  Votey  lies  in  this :  They 
guard  against  the  great  strain  which  might  be  caused 
by  the  settling  of  the  floor  beneath  the  frame  posts, 
and  the  consequent  transfer  to  the  trunk  of  the  weight 
of  the  wind-chest  and  the  pipes  it  supports,  by  insert¬ 
ing  a  flexible  joint  consisting  of  a  loose  collar  leathered 
to  the  wind-trunk  and  screwed  to  the  chest.  This 
secures  the  independent  support  of  the  parts  so  joined. 
Besides  this,  right-angled  bends  in  the  wind-trunk  are 
studiously  avoided. 

“I  dwell  on  these  points  because  the  wind  supply  is 
the  very  ‘breath  of  life’  to  a  wind  instrument.  And 
hence  1  ask  you  now  particularly  to  consider  the 
Roosevelt  Wind-Chest.” 

“Is  not  this  another  organ?”  asked  a  trustee. 

“No,”  explained  Mr.  Levelhead.  “Farrand  &  Votey,. 
In  1 892.  acquired  all  the  patents  and  business  of  the 
world-famous  Roosevelt  house,  and  have  now  at 
Detroit,  Mich.,  the  largest  and  most  complete  organ 
manufacturing  plant  in  America.” 


rP  YOU  WANT  THE  LATEST 
SUNDAY  SCHOOL  SONG  BOOK, 
EXAMINE 

'ELECT  SONGS  No.  2.  Compiled  by  F.  N.  Pel- 
otTBET,  D.D  ,  and  Hubert 
P.  Maun,  for  use  where  only  one  book  is  desired  for 
the  devotional  meeting  and  the  Sunday-School. 
Cloth,  S40  per  100. 

'  UNNY-SIDE  SONGS,  By  Dr.  \V.  H.  Doane,  wiU 
meet  the  demand  lor  fresh* 
^arklintr.  wide-awake  Sunday  School  music. 

Boards,  S30  per  100. 


THE  BIGLOW  &  MAIN  CO. 

76  East  9th  St.,  New  York.  215  Wabash  Aue.,  Chicago 


THE  BIBLE  in  SONG  &  STORY 

A  Service  for  the  Sunday  School.  5  Cts. 

PRACTICAL  ANTHEMS*  Vol.  4 

Medium  difficulty.  Thoroughly  tested.  $i.ao. 

GOSPEL  SONG  CANDIDATES 

A  new  departure.  41  New  Gospel  Songs.  10  Cts. 

go  DAILY  VOCAL  EXERCISES 

Compiled  and  adapted  by  Tkkla  Vigna,  |3.oo. 

77  BEETHOVEN  STUDIES 

Selected  from  his  Piano  works,  by  O.  Singer,  Jr. 
Price,  I2.00 

OUTING  SONGS 

A  collection  of  good  songs  for  all  outing  occasions 
50  Cents. 

THE  JOHN  CHURCH  CO., 

CINCINNATI,  NEW  YORK,  CHICAGO, 


HOOK  &  HASTINGS  CO., 
Boston  cmd  New  York. 
Established  in  1887. 


Back  numbers  of  The  Evangelist  containing  the  previous 
*•  Organ  Talks,"  can  be  had  on  application  to  The  Evange¬ 
list,  SS  Union  Square,  N.  T.  City. 
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HOW  WE  PREPARED  FOR  THE  CHAPMAN 
MEETINGS. 

Last  fall  eleven  churches  united  in  an  invi¬ 
tation  to  Dr.  J.  Wilbur  Chapman  to  come  and 
conduct  a  series  of  evangelistic  services  in  our 
city,  five  Presbyterian,  three  Methodist,  one 
Baptist,  one  Congregational,  and  one  “Chris¬ 
tian”— our  entire  Protestant  force.  We  found 
that  in  the  ordinary  work  of  our  churches  we 
were  not  reaching  the  great  outside  world. 
Those  connected  with  our  families  and  con¬ 
gregations  were  being  converted  and  brought 
into  the  church,  but  there  was  a  large  con¬ 
gregation  beyond  our  influence  and  knowledge, 
some  of  them  wholly  indifferent  to  church 
privileges,  many  of  them  strongly  prejudiced 
against  the  Church  itself.  It  was  to  “preach 
the  Gospel  to  every  one”  of  these  unknown, 
uninfluenced  neighbors,  that  we  wanted  the 
evangelist. 

Six  months  before  Dr.  Chapman  came  we 
started  a  Union  Bible  Class,  taught  by  the 
several  pastors.  We  follow'ed  the  Sunday-school 
lessons,  in  order  to  arouse  and  enlist  the  teach¬ 
ers  in  the  coming  campaign  and  prepare  them 
to  act  as  pioneers  in  this  aggressive  undertak 
ing.  This  study  of  the  Bible  brought  togeth 
er  some  of  our  best  equipped  Christians  and 
made  them  acquainted  with  each  other,  on  the 
best  of  meeting  places,  God’s  Word  for  God’s 
work.  The  very  first  effort  to  prepare  our¬ 
selves  to  push  forward  our  church  work  was  to 
quicken  and  enlarge  our  faith,  to  awaken  our 
expectations,  and  to  stir  our  souls  to  go  out 
in  search  of  the  lost. 

W'e  then  went  to  work  to  see  what  we  could 
do  with  what  we  already  knew,  three  months 
before  Dr.  Chapman  was  expected.  The  city 
was  divided  into  districts,  with  a  supervisor  over 
each  district.  From  fifteen  to  twenty  visitors 
were  assigned  to  each  supervisor,  who  were 
given  from  ten  to  fifteen  houses  to  look  after. 
The  visitors  went  as  friends,  not  as  canvassers. 
They  established  a  friendly  relation  with  the 
strangers  and  those  who  did  not  belong  to  any 
church  and  with  the  poor  who  needed  help. 
They  came  together  occasionally  to  report  what 
they  had  done  and  seen.  The  result  was  a 
revelation.  A  state  of  spiritual  destitution 
was  uncovered  in  our  church-going  city, 
which  we  had  not  dreamed  of  and  could 
scarcely  believe.  But  in  discovering  the  des¬ 
titution,  we  found  we  had  broken  through  the 
barriers  that  blocked  the  way  to  reaching  and 
reirredying  it.  Prejudice  began  to  melt  away 
as  the  outsiders  saw  us  interested  in  therrr. 
The  churches  sprang  to  the  rescue  in  hearty 
cooperation.  The  coming  union  meetings  be¬ 
came  the  town  talk. 

Our  next  move  was  to  start  a  union  prayer¬ 
meeting  every  Sabbath  afternoon  in  one  of 
the  churches,  and  a  neighborhood  meeting  in 
each  district  every  Friday  evening.  The 
supervisors  arranged  for  the  places  and  leaders 
and  the  visitors  invited  the  families  under 
their  care.  These  prayer-meetings  struck  at 
once  the  foundation  of  all  our  preparation, 
deep,  earnest,  honest  praying.  The  result  was 
the  beginning  of  the  revival.  Families  that 
never  spoke  to  each  other  met  in  each  other’s 
houses  to  talk  of  their  mutual  interests. 
Church  members  who  never  dared  to  speak  in 
pub.Uc,  sang  and  spoke  freely  in  their  own 
homes.  Our  prayer-meetings  began  to  fill  up 
and  to  speak  with  new  tongues  Our  Sabbath 
schools  began  to  show  new  life.  Our  Sabbath 
congregations  became  recruiting  stations, 
rallying  points  for  active  service.  Conversions 
followed  as  a  matter  of  course,  and  before  we 
expected  it,  we  were  realizing  what  we  be¬ 
lieved,  that  God  waits  to  save. 

When  Mr.  Elliott  came,  a  week  ahead  of  Dr. 
Chapman,  to  prepare  the  way  for  the  great 
union  meetings,  he  found  a  great  choir  of 


Christian  voices  and  a  band  of  workers,  already 
at  work,  and  waiting  for  further  orders.  His 
Bible  drill  fed  and  fitted  them  and  others  for 
what  was  before  us.  Under  his  lead  we  fell 
into  line  and  followed  him  into  the  field.  By 
the  time  Dr.  Chapman  and  Mr.  Bilborn  ar¬ 
rived  and  took  command,  the  whole  city  had 
opened  its  eyes  to  what  was  going  on  and  to 
what  was  coming  on.  They  saw  that  a  real 
battle  for  righteousness  was  beginning  in  loving 
and  prayerful  and  self-denying  earnestness.  We 
went  to  the  Opera  House  with  the  night  meet 
ings,  in  order  to  put  ourselves  in  touch  with 
the  people  who  would  not  enter  our  churches. 
As  they  would  not  come  to  us,  we  could  go  to 
them.  For  two  weeks  Dr.  Chapman  preach¬ 
ed  the  pure  Gospel  in  his  plain,  pointed,  posi¬ 
tive  way.  His  methods  were  a  surprise  to 
most  of  us,  because  they  were  so  simple  and 
sensible.  His  sermons  deepened  conviction 
everywhere  and  gave  vigor  and  enthusiasm  to 
all  our  gatherings.  Everj'  one  in  this  city 
had  at  least  the  offer  of  salvation,  had  it 
pressed  upon  them  at  every  turn  and  all  the 
time.  Hundreds  who  heard  it  heeded  it.  It 
was  sung  into  them  on  the  street  and  in  the 
stores  and  schools  and  shops.  The  most 
thoughtless  were  compelled  to  think  about 
God  and  eternity.  The  result  is  seen  and  felt. 
Many  who  were  never  seen  in  church  are  now 
praising  God  for  the  church  and  its  good 
cheer  and  company.  Whole  families  have  been 
brought  into  the  family  of  God.  Some  neigh¬ 
borhoods  have  been  entirely  changed.  Dr. 
Chapman’s  visit  was  an  inspiration,  a  most 
healthy  and  invigorating  breeze,  giving  us  new 
courage  and  confidence  and  leaving  as  a  most 
valuable  part  of  his  work,  an  organization 
which  carries  on  the  campaign  after  he  is 
gone,  and  which  remains  as  a  great  perma¬ 
nent  benefit  to  the  churches  and  community. 

A.  B.  Morey. 

Jackson  VII.LB,  ItXu,  June  9, 1894. 

THE  QUESTION  AT  STAKE. 

I  am  a  woman  who  does  not  pretend  to 
know  muoh  as  to  the  rights  or  wrongs  of  the 
Woman  Suffrage  question.  I  live  a  quiet  life, 
and  mind  my  own  business.  I  never  bear 
clever  people  talk  on  these  subjects,  but  I 
read  the  papers  and  form  my  own  opinions 
about  matters  and  things.  1  once  thought 
women  who  were  taxed  ought  to  have  the 
privilege  of  voting  as  to  what  was  done  with 
their  money,  and  perhaps  that  is  right.  But 
what  of  the  40,000  women  of  the  very  worst 
class  in  New  York  City  alone,  who  pay  no 
tax,  who  know  nothing  of  our  institutions  or 
laws  or  candidates  for  office,  whose  votes 
could  be  controlled  by  men  as  low  and  vile  as 
themselves,  or  bought  for  a  glass  of  whiskey, 
or  a  little  piece  of  silver — what  of  them? 
And  what  of  all  the  foreigners,  men  or  wom¬ 
en,  who  come  to  our  shores  ignorant  of  our 
institutions  or  government,  and  who,  in  a  short 
time,  have  the  right  to  vote  as  to  who  shall 
be  our  rulers? 

Years  ago  I  had  two  boys,  eighteen  and 
twenty,  bright,  intelligent  fellows,  who  kept 
themselves  informed  of  all  that  was  going  on 
in  the  country,  and  took  a  great  interest  in 
the  issues  at  stake.  But  they  could  not  vote 
I  because  they  were  not  yet  twenty-one.  And 


they  never  did  vote,  because  they  went  away 
to  fight  for  their  country,  and  never  came 
back!  At  that  time  a  great,  ignorant  Irish¬ 
man  was  working  about  our  place,  who  knew 
nothing  of  our  laws  and  politics,  or  even  who 
were  the  candidates  for  office,  but  he  went  to 
the  polls,  and  probably  sold  his  vote  to  the 
highest  bidder  and  put  in  the  ticket  which 
was  put  into  his  hand.  Now  should  not  our 
laws  be  changed?  Would  it  not  be  right  and 
just  that  foreigners  should  be  made  to  wail  as 
long  as  native  born  American  citizens  must 
wait,  before  they  are  permitted  to  vote  as  to 
who  our  rulers  shall  be.  If  the  women  must 
clamor,  let  them  clamor  for  an  entire  change 
in  our  laws  in  this  regard,  and  instead  of 
crying  “the  polls  for  women,"  let  them  cry, 
“America  for  Americans  1”  B. 

Summer  Tacatlon  Tours. 

The  Baltimore  and  Ohio  R.R.  Co.  now  has 
on  sale  at  all  its  offices  east  of  the  Ohio  river 
a  full  line  of  tourist  excursion  tickets  to  all 
the  lake,  mountain  and  seashore  resorts  in  the 
Eastern  and  Northern  states  and  in  Canada. 
These  tickets  are  valid  for  return  journey  un 
til  Oct.  Slst.  Before  deciding  upon  your  sum 
mer  outing  it  would  be  well  to  consult  the 
B.  &  O.  Book  of  “Routes  and  Rates  for  Sum¬ 
mer  Tours.”  All  B.  &  O.  ticket  agents  at 
principal  points  have  them,  and  they  will  be 
sent  postpaid  to  any  address  upon  receipt  of 
ten  cents,  by  Chas.  O.  Scull,  Gen.  Pass.  Agt. , 
B.  &  O.  R.  R. ,  Baltimore.  Md. 


Hood’s  is  Good 

It  Cured  Sick  Headache  and  That 
Tired  Feeling. 

Healed  the  Baby’s  Humor. 

“  I  have  been  troubled  with  that  tired  feeling,  also 
loss  of  appetite.  1  could  not  sleep  at  night,  my  face 
broke  out  In  pimples,  and  I  had  headache  almost  contin- 

Hood’s  par": 


ually.  Last  April  I  concluded 
to  try  Hood's  Sarsaparilla  and  fl  ^  ^ 
now  my  troubles  are  all  gone.  ■  >111 

I  gave  Hood’s  sarsaparilla  to 
my  baby,  not  yet  eight  months 

old,  for  sores  on  his  body,  and  it  cured  him.”  Mrs.  W, 
J.  itOACii.  Kilbourne,  Illinois. 


Hood’s  Fills  are  especially  prepared  to  be  taken  with 
Hood’s  Sarsaparills.  2Sc.  per  box. 


LieMg  C0MPANY’S= 

An  invaluable  product 
made  from  the  finest 
beef  the  world  produces. 

=Extract  of  Beef 


Desks 


of  all  descriptions  manufactureo 
and  for  sale  by 

T.  a.  SELLEW, 

111  Fulton  St.  Hew  York 
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The  Financial  Outlook. 

Some  talk  arose  last  week  of  supplying  gold  for 
export  from  the  vaults  of  the  New  York  banks,  in  ¬ 
stead  of  using  redeemable  legal  tender  notes  to 
obtain  gold  from  the  United  States  Treasury.  Up 
to  the  close  of  1892,  although  the  gold  export 
movement  had  been  very  heavy,  the  banks  fur¬ 
nished  the  gold  themseves,  or  if  they  drew  on  the 
Treasury’s  supply,  they  did  so  merely  by  presenta¬ 
tion  of  gold  certificates,  which  form  of  money  was 
merely  the  treasury’s  acknowledgement  of  gold  held 
on  deposit.  But  when  suspicion  was  aroused  in 
1893,  as  to  the  government’s  intention  erf  keeping  all 
of  its  legal  tender  notes  redeemable  in  gold,  the 
bank  policy  changed.  From  that  year's  opening, 
export  gold  was  obtained  by  tendering  government 
notes  at  the  Treasury  for  redemption.  Doubt  over 
the  Treasury’s  policy  has  since  then  been  set  at  rest 


total  profits  for  the  year  1700,000  less  than  the- 
amount  needed  for  dividends ;  yet  the  full  divi 
dend  was  declared.  Two  great  New  England  rail¬ 
way  companies,  the  New  York,  New  Haven  & 
Hartford  and  the  Fitchburg,  have  already  reduced 
their  dividends ;  some  companies  have  earned  at  the 
old  dividend  rate,  but  by  a  narrow  margin  ;  others 
are  suspected  of  having  borrowed  money  through 
new  bond  sales  in  order  to  pay  stock  dividends. 
This  last-named  policy  is  a  very  dangerous  expedi¬ 
ent.  Reduction  or  omission  of  dividends  undoubt¬ 
edly  causes  great  hardship  to  investors  who  are  ill- 
prepared  now  to  sufl'er  further  losses.  But  so  does 
reduction  in  the  profits  of  a  merchant's  business. 
The  railway  shareholder,  like  the  merchant,  is 
really  partner  with  others  in  a  more  or  less  doubt¬ 
ful  business  venture.  To  borrow  money  in  times  of 
business  losses,  in  order  to  continue  semblance  of 
unimpaired  profits,  is  no  better  justified  in  the  one 
case  than  in  the  other,  and  in  both  cases  the  prac¬ 
tice  invites  future  disaster. 


by  the  administration’s  actions  and  declarations. 
During  the  pdnic  gold  was  imported,  and  when  the 
gold  export  movement  was  resumed  the  New  York 
City  bank  leserves  had  increased  heavily  again, 
their  supply  of  specie  alone  at  the  opening  of  181 3, 
being  $30,000,000  greater  than  a  year  before. 

Nevertheless,  the  policy  of  getting  Treasury  gold 
for  export,  through  tender  of  government  notes, 
was  resumed  with  the  returning  specie  expert 
movement.  Under  this  drain  the  Treasury’s  gold 
reserve  went  down  from  $100,000,000  to  $65,000,000. 
The  fifty-million  United  States  lean,  subscribed 
for  chiefly  in  gold,  was  placed  in  February,  but  the 
gold  export  movement  continued,  and  fully  fifty 
millions  gold  was  taken  from  the  Treasury  in  ex¬ 
change  for  notes.  This  week  the  government's  gold 
reserve  fell  below  its  previous  lowest  point,  and  an 
effort  has  been  made  to  return  to  the  practice  of 
furnishing  export  gold  from  the  banks’  own  hold¬ 
ings.  This  plan  is  at  least  reasonable,  inasmuch  a.s 
the  New  York  banks,  despite  their  recent  lar^e 
payment  of  gold  for  govertiment  bonds,  hold  now 
ver  y  nearly  as  much  gold  as  they  held  five  mouths 
ago.  The  effort  to  return  to  the  old  practice  has  not 
as  yet,  however,  worked  altogether  smoothly.  The 
real  root  of  the  trouble  lies  undoubtedly  with  the 
unwillingness  of  Congress  to  pass  quickly  a  law  to 
make  good  the  continuing  deficit  in  the  government 
revenue. 

perhaps  the  most  serious  question  which  lies  be¬ 
fore  the  money  market  is  the  problem  of  maintain¬ 
ing  full  dividends  on  the  stock  of  great  corporations. 
In  spite  of  a  wholesale  cutting  in  expenses,  the  net 
earnings  of  these  companies  have  decreased  enor¬ 
mously  in  these  times  of  restricted  business.  In 
many  of  the  railway  companies,  last  month’s  bitu¬ 
minous  coal  strike  made  matters  considerably  worse. 
Many  of  these  companies  are  known  not  to  be  earn¬ 
ing  dividends  at  last  year’s  rate.  The  New  York 
Central’s  annual  report,  issued  last  week,  showed 

“Needed  every  honr.’’llfe  annuity,  Hill& Co.  IflSB’j  N.y. 


Make  the  Most  of 
'  >  Your 
Prosperity 

mf  You  must  not  only 
^  k  save,  but  make  your 
^  \  savings  farn  their  iU- 
\  I  w  most.  You  should  have 
at  least  (i%  interest. 

Send  for  our  pam< 
phlet;  free. 

The  Provident 


Trust  Co. 

Plea«e  mention  Tue  Evan,;eli8t 


45  Milk  St., 
Bcstox,  Mass 


United  States  Trust  Company 

OF  NEW  YORK. 

45  dt  47  WALL  STREET. 


CAPITAL  AND  SURPLUS, 

TEN  MILLION  DOLLARS 


This  Company  is  a  legal  depository  for  moneys  paid 
into  Court,  and  is  authorized  to  act  as  guardian,  trnste* 
or  executor. 

INTEREST  ALLOWED  ON  DEPOSITS, 


The  6  Per  Cent. 

Guaranteed 
Farm  Mon  gages 
OF  THE 

Bunnell  &  Eno 

Ik  VESTMENT  COMPANY 
have  never  defaulted 
on  principal  or  interest. 

14  YEAB8'  EXPERIENCE. 

Stitd  for  descriptive  pam¬ 
phlet. 

OFFICES ; 

140  Nassau  St.,  N.  Y.City. 
Pine  Plains,  N.  Y. 

Syracuse,  N.  Y. 

Helena, 

Mont. 


which  may  be  made  at  any  time  and  withdrawn  after 
live  days’  notice,  aad  will  be  entitled  to  internet  for  the 
whole  time  they  may  remain  with  the  Company. 

Executors,  Administrators,  or  Trustees  of  Estates. 
Religious  and  Benevolent  Institutions,  and  individnai- 
will  find  this  Company  a  convenient  depository  for 
money. 

John  A  Stewart.  Pres.  .  George  Bliss,  Tlce-Pre» 
James  8.  Clark,  Second  Vice-Pres. 

Henry  L.  Thomell,  Secretary. 

Louis  O.  Hampton,  Assistant  Secretary. 

TRUSTEES: 


Oanixi.  D.  Lord, 
Samuel  Sloan, 

Wm.  Walter  Phelps. 
D.  Willis  Jamhb, 

John  A.  Stewart, 

John  Uarben  Rhoadm, 
Anson  Phelps  Stokes, 
G  BOBOS  Bliss, 

William  Libbet, 

John  Crosbt  Brown, 
Edward  Cooper. 

W.  Bayard  Ccttino. 


Charles  S.  Smith, 

Wm.  Rockefeller, 
Alkxandbh  E.  Orr. 

Brooklyn. 

William  H.  Mact,  Jr., 
Wm.  D.  Sloanb. 

Gustav  H.  Schwab. 
Frank  Lyman,  Brooklyn, 
Gborob  F.  Vietok, 

Wm.  Waldorf  Astor. 
James  Stillman. 

John  Claflin. 
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Brown  Bros.  &  Co., 


PRILA.,  NEW  YORK,  BOSTON. 

ALEX.  BROWN  &  SONS.  BALTIMORE. 

CONNECl'BO  BY  PRIVATE  WIRES. 

Members  K.  Y  ,  Pbila.,  and  Baltimore  Stock  Ezch's. 

We  bay  and  sell  all  first-class  Invest-  1  n'vacl'nian'i' 
ment  Securities  for  customers.  We  re-  AH  r  CoHIlCllI/ 
celve  accounts  of  Banks,  Bankers’  (  or-  . 

poratlons.  Firms  and  Indivldnals  on  fa-  fipoi|t*{4-{ac 
vorable  terms,  and  make  collection  of  OCLUl  11>AC9. 
drafts  drawn  abroad  on  all  points  in  the  United  States  and 
Canada,  aad  of  drafts  drawn  in  the  United  States  on  (orelgu 
countries. 


Letters 

of 

Credit. 


We  also  buy  and  sell  Htlls  of  Exchange  on,  and 
make  cable  transfers  to  all  points  ;  also  make 
collections  and  issue  t  ommcrcialand  Travellers’ 
credits,  available  In  all  parts  of  the  world. 


BROWN.  SHIPLEY  &  CO..  LONDON. 


To  Conservative  Investors. 

Q?6  Security. 

This  Agsoeiktion  is  offering  a  limited  num¬ 
ber  of  its  shares,  bearing  interest  at  the  rate 
of  payable  semi-annually.  These  shares 
are  secured  by  first  mortgages  on  improved 
real  estate  in  cities  and  villages  in  the  states 
of  New  York,  Pennsylvania  and  Connecticut. 
No  security  can  be  safer  than  this. 

We  invite  correspondence  with  conservative 
investors  of  limited  means. 

Assets,  April  Ist,  '94,  $804,005.17. 

New  York  Mutual  Savings  &  Loan  Ass’n, 

Mail  and  Express  Building, 

203  Broadway,  New  York  City. 


Hints  to  Investors 

tion  (('loth,  120  Pages).  It  iu  parts  a  mass  of  valuable 
information, aad  teems  with  reliable  and  sunnd  advice  of 
vital  interest.  Sent  free. 

LANGDON  &  CO.,  88  Wall  St.,  New  York. 


IOWA  FARM 

AOIO  RT  CSrA.  CS-ESSI. 

Are  safe  and  do  not  default.  Interest  and  principal  net  to 
lender.  We  have  loaned  millions  In  23  years’  consecutive  bust 
ness  without  a  dollar  lost,  or  farm  taken  by  any  Investor.  Tbe 
highest  references.  Send  for  pamphlet,  giving  full  partlcalars 
and  monthly  list  of  loans  for  sale. 

ELLSWORYH  &  JONES, 

521  Chamber  of  Commerce  Bldg.,  Chicago. 
First  National  Bank  Bldg.,  Iowa  Falls,  la. 


DULUTH  INVISTMEJVTS. 

BEAL  ESTATE  AND  LOANS. 

We  are  large  dealers  in  Business,  Residence,  Dock  and 
Acre  Properties,  both  in  Dnln’b  and  on  the  south  side  of 
the  harbor,  in  Superior  and  West  Superior.  We  send 
list  of  bargains,  and  maps  to  locate  them,  when  requested, 
and  have  invested  many  thtusaods  of  dollais  foi  those 
who  never  saw  the  city,  alwavs  with  satisfaction,  aud  in 
almost  every  case  with  VERT  LARGE  profits. 

LOANS. 

We  can  loan  money  for  those  not  wishing  to  purchase  at 

7  Ajvn  8  :pbr  cent,  net, 

interest  payable  semi-annually.  Gilt-edged  security 
Refer  to  First  National  Bank,  Duluth,  and  to  hundreds 
who  have  dealt  with  ns  in  other  States.  We  solicit  cor- 
respoudeoce.  Write 

WM.  C.  SHERWOOD  &  CO.,  Dolnth,  Minii. 


FREDERICK  A.  BOOTH. 

Care  of  Estates  and  Properties 
Collection  of  Rents, 

Real  Estate  Mortgage  Loans,  Insurance. 

Special  attention  given  to  the  eare  ef  Prop¬ 
erty  and  Collection  of  Rents. 

No  19  East  16th  Street  •  New  York. 

2d  door  west  from  Union  Square. 


Any_  Subscriber  of  The  Evangelist 
who  would  like  to  have  a  specimen  copy  of  the 

paper  sent  to  a  friend  can  oe  acoommoidated  by 

sending  us,  by  letter  or  postal  card,  the  name  and 

address  to  which  he  would  like  the  paper  sent. 
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WOMAN’S  EXECCTIYE  COMMITTEE  OF 
HOME  MISSIONS. 

THE  FCTUBE  OF  AHEKICA. 

“Give  me  the  youth  of  a  country  for  fifteen 
years  and  I  shall  be  able  to  foretell  the  next 
century  of  that  country.  Give  me  the  youth 
of  America  for  that  length  of  time,  and  I  can 
foretell  the  futufe  of  the  world.  ” 

“Into  civilization  and  citizenship”  was  the 
banner  motto  of  three  hundred  and  five  boys 
from  the  Carlisle  Indian  School  in  the 
World’s  Fair  parade  at  Chicago.  In  ten  divi¬ 
sions  they  represented  the  varied  training 
“  by  which  they  expected  to  attain  civilization 
and  citizenship.  The  first  platoon  carried 
school  books  and  slates.”  Following  were 
successive  ranks  with  their  insignia  of  trade ; 
the  appliances  of  the  printing  office,  with 
finished  work  in  pamphlets  and  papers ;  the 
implements  of  agriculture ;  furnishings  and 
finishings  of  the  bakery ;  of  the  carpenter’s 
shop,  of  blacksmithing,  shoe  making,  harness¬ 
making,  tinsmithing,  tailoring,  and  made-up 
clothing. 

“An  Indian  boy  in  a  home  letter  from  this 
school  says  that  he  wants  to  stay  there  to 
learn  how  to  become  good  citizenship,  and  the 
narrator  hopes  that  he  will  never  give  up  that 
ship.  ” 

We  have  also  this  clipping  from  the  “In¬ 
dian  Helper”  regarding  Commencement  day : 
“The  singing  of  Gilmore’s  national  hymn, 
‘God  save  our  nation,”  by  six  hundred  trained 
Indian  voices,  assisted  by  the  band,  prodifbed 
a  volume  of  rich  and  harmonioiis  sounds  not 
often  excelled.  The  Washington  and  Philadel¬ 
phia  visitors  departed,  full,  we  trust,  of  the 
feeling  that  "There  is  something  yet  to  be 
attained  along  this  line  of  march.’  ” 

It  is  interesting  to  review  another  army  of 
many-hued  youth,  numbering  more  than  eight 
thousand  souls,  as  they  wheel  into  line  from 
the  mission  schools,  cared  for  by  the  Woman’s 
Executive  Committee  of  Home  Missions  of  the 
Presbyterian  Church.  These  children  are  re¬ 
ceiving  Christian  and  industrial  education 
and  a  thorough  training  in  loyalty,  under  the 
folds  of  the  stars  and  stripes,  which  grace 
every  school. 

A  teacher  in  Utah  writes  that  one  plan 
adopted  for  awakening  patriotic  sentiment, 
is  to  give  the  children  entertainments  consist¬ 
ing  entirely  of  patriotic  selections. 


The  strength  of  Cleveland’s 
baking  powder  copies  from  pure 
cream  of  tartar  and  soda  only.  It 
effervesces  more  slowly  than 
powders  containing  alum,  ammonia 
or  tartaric  acid. 


To  have  the  best  results 


REMEMBER, 

the  oven  should  not  be  too  hot, 
and  it  is  not  necessary  to  hurry  the 
dough  into  the  oven. 

Cleveland  Bakins  Powder  Co.,NewTork, 
Suooeeeor  to  Cleveland  Brothers. _ . 


The  flag-raising  on  Washington’s  Birthday 
and  on  the  Fourth  of  July  is  a  great  event. 

At  the  Sitka  Training  School  in  Alaska,  the 
patriotic  drill  is  a  feature  of  the  curriculum. 
Each  boy  and  girl  has  a  United  States  flag  and 
is  allowed  to  represent  different  States.  These 
go  through  certain  evolutions  with  flag  wav- 
ings,  recitations,  and  songs  which  are  very 
inspiring.  Some  boys  were  quite  indignant 
when  asked  to  work  on  Washinton’s  Birthday, 
from  patriotic  motives,  inferentially  (‘0-  It 
is  their  joy  and  pride  to  style  themselves  citi¬ 
zens  of  the  United  States. 

Rudolph  Walton,  a  graduate  of  the  school 
and  a  skillful  native  worker  in  silver,  has  been 
appointed  a  policeman  by  the  Governor. 
Through  the  proceeds  of  his  industry  he  has 
built  a  cottage  home  near  the  mission  and  has 
paid  all  indebtedness  thereon  within  fifty 
dollars.  He  wants  to  petition  Congress  for 
the  privilege  of  citizenship  that  he  may  lay 
claim  to  land  on  which  his  father  had  built  a 
house,  but  which  property  he  cannot  now 
secure. 

The  raising  of  the  stars  and  stripes  over  the 
mission  building  makes  Sunday  a  marked  day. 
It  is  a  sign  to  the  natives  who  are  out  on  the 
islands  and  who  have  no  means  of  computing 
time,  that  it  is  the  Lord’s  day  and  that  they 
must  come  in  to  service. 

The  Sitka  boys  have,  through  the  liberality 
of  a  friend,  a  brass  band  with  which  they 
serenade  tourists,  and  their  services  are  re¬ 
quired  in  the  towm  to  aid  the  Fourth  of  July 
celebrations,  with  patriotic  music. 

A  lady  visiting  Sitka  writes:  “Every  loyal 
American  heart  throbs  at  the  sight  of  the 
flying  stars  and  stripes  and  the  blue  naval 
uniform  of  our  Jack  Tar,  of  whom  the  town  is 
full.  We  notice  other  uniforms,  very  plain 
and  neat,  and  soon  learn  that  the  wearers  are 
Indian  boys  from  our  school  detailed  to  escort 
all  who  wish  over  the  town  and  out  to  the 
school.  We  gladly  follow  a  bright,  handsome 
boy  through  the  near  streets,  w'ith  the  quaint, 
low  roofed,  white  house,  along  the  beach  road, 
and  soon  see  the  flag  floating  from  the  roof  of 
the  school.  The  effort  made  to  train  these 
boys,  not  only  into  pure,  good  living  and  into 
Christian  life  and  practice,  but  to  make  them 
intelligent,  loyal,  American  citizens,  is  most 
commendable.  ” 

Brought  into  loyalty  to  Christ,  to  duty,  and 
to  civil  authority,  what  a  noble  army  shall 
come  into  line  from  the  Indian,  Mexican, 
Mormon,  and  Mountain  White  schools !  One 
whose  best  strength  is  expended  in  promoting 
this  effort  thus  writes:  “The  work  must  de¬ 
cline  unless  we  have  help.  We  must  relegate 
to  heathenism  many  of  the  youth  we  had 
hoped  to  save  unless  the  deficit  is  met.  Shall 
we  now  call  a  halt  and  give  up  schools  doing 
good  work  because  we  have  not  money  to  pay 
the  teachers’  salaries?  Is  it  loyalty  to  Christ 
and  onr  country?” 

God  grant  that  His  faithful  servants  may 
seize  and  improve  the  coming  fifteen  years  and 
save  the  nation  and  the  world  !  H.  E.  B. 

Ko.  63  Fifth  Ave.,  New  York. 


A  MIS.SING  CIPHEB  CAUSES  TBOUBBiq. 

By  one  of  those  typographical  errors  which 
somehow  will  occur,  the  capital  of  the  Bun¬ 
nell  and  Eno  Company  was  last  week  quoted 
in  these  columns  at  f50,000  instead  of  ^00,000, 
the  correct  amount. 

Attention  is  called  to  the  matter  now  lest 
any  reader,  noticing  the  apparently  small  cap- 
italKation,  should  think  that  the  company’s 
financial  resources  were  limited.  The  Bunnell 
and  Eno  Company  has  been  so  frequently  com¬ 
mended  in  these  columns  during  a  long  term 
of  years,  that  most  of  our  subscribers  are 
doubtless  well  disposed  toward  it,  but  lest  any 
one  should  be  misled,  this  correction  is  made. 


HOUSEHOLD. 

Green  Corn  Fritters.  -Grate  ten  medium 
sized  ears  of  corn,  beat  three  eggs  very  light, 
stir  them  into  the  grated  corn,  with  a  little 
salt ;  fry  in  a  good  quantity  of  butter  in  a 
very  hot  pan. 

Adirondack  Strawberry  Shortcake  makes 
a  tempting  supper  dish.  It  requires  three 
pints  of  strawberries,  one  cupful  of  sugar,  one 
quart  of  sour  milk,  one  quart  of  flour,  two 
eggs,  four  tablespoonfuls  of  melted  butter, 
two  tablespoonfuls  of  soda  and  one  teaspoon - 
ful  of  salt.  In  the  morning  pour  the  sour 
milk  on  the  flour  and  beat  thoroughly.  Let 
the  mixture  stand  in  a  warm  place  until  eve¬ 
ning,  then  dissolve  the  soda  in  one  tablespoon¬ 
ful  of  cold  water  and  add  it  to  the  batter,  to¬ 
gether  with  the  salt  and  the  eggs  well  beaten. 
Fry  this  batter  on  a  griddle  like  common 
griddle  cakes,  but  have  each  cake  the  size  of 
a  teaplate.  Butter  the  cakes  as  they  come 
from  the  griddle  and  spread  each  with  a  thin 
layer  of  crushed  strawberries.  Sprinkle  light¬ 
ly  with  sugar.  There  should  be  three  griddle 
cakes  and  three  layers  of  berries  for  each 
plate,  and  the  shortcake  should  be  served  hot. 
A  dish  of  whipped  cream  is  a  pleasant  addi¬ 
tion. 

Creak  of  Corn  Soup.  — One  pint  grated  corn, 
three  tablespoonfuls  of  butter,  three  pints  of 
boiling  water,  two  even  tablespoonfuls  of  flour, 
one  pint  hot  milk,  yelks  of  two  eggs ;  salt  and 
pepper  to  taste.  Put  the  cobs  from  which  you 
have  removed  the  corn  in  the  boiling  water 
and  boil  slowly  half  an  hour ;  remove  them, 
put  in  the  corn  and  boil  until  soft  (about 
twenty  minutes;,  then  press  through  a  sieve; 
season  and  let  simmer  while  you  rub  butter 
and  flour  together ;  add  these  to  the  soup  and 
stir  constantly  until  it  thickens.  Now  add  the 
boiling  milk,  cook  one  minute,  add  the  beaten 
yelks  and  serve  immediately. 

Dresden  Tea  Tables  have  come  to  make 
tea  on  the  piazza  or  the  lawn  as  attractive  a 
function  as  can  be.  They  are  simple,  and,  as 
their  name  implies,  are  painted  after  the 
Dresden  style.  They  are  two-tiered,  as  all 
perfect  tea  tables  must  be,  and  are  painted 
with  white  enamel  and  bunches  of  tiny  flow¬ 
ers  here  and  there.  They  are  dainty  and  used, 
as  they  are  designed  to  be,  in  conjunction 
with  the  china  which  gives  them  their  name, 
they  make  ideal  tables  for  cottage  use.  The 
more  elaborate  and  costlier  mahogany  and  in¬ 
laid  woods  belong  to  the  winter  home.  With 
summer  comes  simplicity  and  the  less  formal, 
for  which  these  light  painted  tables  are  as 
nearly  perfect  as  can  be. 


THE  OLDEST  TEMPERANCE  REFORMER. 

Dear  Brother  DuBois :  I  suppose  I  am  the 
liveliest  old  patient  you  have ;  I  have  been  a 
very  vigorous  and  active  person  all  my  life, 
but  temperate  and  abstemious ;  never  used 
any  tobacco  or  opiates,  and  for  seventy  years 
have  tasted  no  alcoholic  drinks,  not  even 
cider,  and  for  sixty  two  years  neither  tea  nor 
coffee.  Therefore,  in  my  ninety-second  year, 
I*  write  without  glasses  and  free  from  trem¬ 
bling,  though  I  have  just  come  in  from  walk¬ 
ing.  Rev.  Dawson  Burns,  D.D. ,  of  London, 
calls  me  “the  oldest  Temperance  Reformer 
living.” 

Seventy  years  ago,  in  an  ague  district,  my 
system  became  filled  with  malaria,  which  the 
doctors  said  was  incurable.  Last  fall  the 
grippe  brought  on,  as  often  before,  a  terrible 
cough,  which  nothing  would  allay.  Every  day 
and  night  for  six  months  I  had  those  dreadful 
spasms,  until  in  April  you  sent  me  the  Elec- 
tropoise,  and  after  the  second  application,  I 
have,  by  the  blessing  of  God,  had  no  cough. 
My  kidney  difficulty  and  my  varicose  veins 
are  improving.  Many  thanks  for  the  good  the 
little  instrument  has  done  me. 

Yours  fraternally,  Joel  Jewell. 

Trot.  Pa.,  .Kay  26tb,  1894. 

(Rev.  Mr.  Jewell  is  the  oldest  member  of 
Kittanning  Presbytery. ) 

Shall  we  send  you  a  book  telling  all  about 
the  Electropoise — the  theory,  the  price,  ease  of 
application,  success  in  cases  pronounced  in¬ 
curable,  &c.  ?  It  goes  free  to  any  one  asking 
for  it.  Electrolibration  Company, 

345  Fourth  Avenue,  New  York. 
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HRS.  GBKEN’S  CHARITIES. 

Mrs.  Sarah  Helen  Green,  the  widow  of  John 
C  Green,  died  on  May  21,  1893,  leaving  sev¬ 
eral  large  bequests  other  than  those  of  her 
husband,  who  had  given  largely  in  his  life¬ 
time,  including  over  a  million  of  dollars  to 
Princeton. 

On  November  14,  1690,  Mrs.  Green  executed 
a  deed  of  trust  to  her  nephew,  Frederick  Fre- 
linghuysen  of  Newark,  N.  J.,  by  which  she 
deeded  to  him  securities  of  the  par  value  of 
8350  000,  to  be  used  to  make  good  any  defic¬ 
iency  if  there  was  not  enough  in  her  estate  to 
pay  the  several  legacies.  If  there  was  enough, 
the  money  was  to  be  distributed  as  follows : 

Cuil.lren’s  .4id  Society . 810,000 

Sc  i.K)l  of  Industrial  Art  for  Wouuen .  25,000 

Soci- tv  for  the  Relict  of  Hall  Orphans  and  Desti- 

t..M!  Children .  50.000 

Presbyterian  Boax.iof  Publication  of  Philadelphia  50,000 
Soci.'t>  for  the  Relief  of  Destitute  Children  of  Sta¬ 
men.  in  West  Brighton.  S.  1 .  25,000 

S.  R.  Smith  Infirmary,  Tompkiusvilte,  S.  1 . 2.i,000 

Presbyterian  Hospital .  50.000 

Pieshyterian  Hoard  of  Foreign  Missions .  50,000 

Pr.  sbyterian  Board  of  Home  Missions .  50.tX)0 

Bj'  her  will  Mrs.  Green  gave  thousands  of 
dollars  to  various  institutions  and  organiza¬ 
tions,  separate  and  distinct  from  the  gifts 
contained  in  the  above  paper,  which  was  not 
made  public.  Her  estate  was  said  to  be  worth 
about  81,700,000. 

George  G.  and  Frederick  Frelinghuysen,  her 
nephews,  were  named  as  executors  under  the 
will.  The  School  of  Industrial  Art  and  Tech¬ 
nical  Design  for  Women  in  Newark  presented 
a  claim  for  the  §25,000  gift  to  “The  School  of 
Industrial  Art  for  W^omen,”  but  the  evidence 
showed  that  Mrs.  Green  intended  this  gift  for 
the  New  York  House  and  School  of  Industry, 
long  fostered  by  the  University  Place  Church, 
of  which  she  was  a  member. 

The  trustees  of  the  Presbyterian  Board  of 
Publication  and  Sabbath-school  Work  is  the 
corporation  designated  in  the  letter  as  the 
trustees  of  the  Presbyterian  Board  of  Publica¬ 
tion  of  Philadelphia.  The  referee  finds  that 
the  trust  fund  is  now  worth  §421,909,  with  in¬ 
terest  of  §22,490,  making  a  total  of  §444,399. 
He  finds  that  the  estate  of  Mrs.  Green  is  more 
than  sufficient  to  pay  all  the  legacies  under 
her  will,  and  that  the  societies  named  in  the 
letter  referred  to  are  entitled  to  be  paid  the 
sums  mentioned. 

Agricultural  Department, 


LFrom  the  Indiana  Farmer.] 

THE  NEW  HOG. 

There  are  plenty  of  people  living  who  re¬ 
member  when  the  hog  was  an  athlete,  could 
jump  fences  and  beat  horses  in  the  race.  The 
pig  litters  were  not  infrequently  twenty  to 
twenty-five  in  number.  The  early  hog  also 
had  a  nose  for  business,  and  put  it  where  be 
liked.  He  had  a  great  wind  bellows,  and  lit¬ 
tle  fat  to  retard  his  motions.  In  those  days 
his  bacon  w’as  lean  and  lean,  and  he  had  fairly 
enough  lard  to  fry  the  balance.  It  is  barely 
possible  that  we  are  tending  to  the  mistake  of 
extreme  refinement  by  breeding.  Whether 
this  is  so  or  not,  it  is  well  to  call  the  atten¬ 
tion  of  young  breeders  to  what  has  and  is  oc¬ 
curring.  They  do  not  know  fully  what  changes 
have  been  made  in  the  last  fifty  years.  They 
hear  something  about  it,  but  cannot  realize 
these  things  as  older  ones  do  who  saw  the  ath¬ 
letes  fifty  years  ago,  and  look  upon  their  de¬ 
scendants  now.  A  writer  on  the  subject  gives 
the  following  note  of  warning  and  advice :  The 
bog  has  bad  his  nose  and  legs  shortened,  his 
bones  developed,  his  back  broadened,  his  di¬ 
gestive  and  assimilative  powers  enlarged,  and 
his  vital  and  reproductive  powers  impaired. 
His  education  and  refinement  have  been  car¬ 
ried  too  far  in  many  cases.  He  is  a  dude,  he 
cannot  give  a  vigorous  squeal,  nor  run  40  rods 
without  danger  of  death,  nor  does  he  breed  as 
of  yore.  It  is  our  duty  to  him  and  ourselves 
to  study  him,  and  bring  back  into  dominancy 
his  old-time  vital  powers  to  such  degree  as 
will  insure  his  vigor  and  powers  of  reproduc¬ 
tion.  We  can  get  parallels  between  the  cow 
and  the  sow.  The  shy  breeding  cow  is  a  poor 
milker ;  the  good  milker  is  a  certain  breeder. 
This  will  be  found  to  obtain  with  the  sow, 


only  the  signs  are  gotten  in  a  different  man¬ 
ner.  We  can  tell  how  the  cow  milks  by  her 
mess  or  by  the  calf  that  sucks  her,  and  we  can 
tell  a  good  milking  sow  by  her  litter.  The 
regularity  with  which  the  sow  breeds  is  an  in¬ 
fallible  sign  of  the  condition  of  her  reproduc¬ 
tive  organs ;  the  size  of  the  litter  and  their 
vigor  when  they  come  are  sure  indications 
whether  the  vigor  of  the  sow  is  in  full  force 
or  is  abating.  We  have  given  all  attention  to 
breeding  out  the  old-fashioned  form,  with  its 
vigor,  and  developing  the  approved  early  ma¬ 
turing  type,  with  its  delicacy.  Observing 
breeders  have  for  some  time  seen  these  ten 
dencies  and  have  been  correcting  them  with 
success.  The  hog  as  we  have  him  is  without 
doubt  the  finest  of  his  kind  in  the  world,  but 
the  heavy  losses  met  every  spring  admonish 
us  that  we  must  not  forget,  when  improving, 
that  vigor  must  be  preserved  in  the  vital  or¬ 
gans  ;  otherwise  we  have  no  hog.  The  varia¬ 
tions  found  in  our  litters  give  us  a  choice  of 
selection  that  enables  us  to  help  dominate 
these  forces,  and  by  close  study  of  what  we 
have  and  their  behavior  we  may  with  cer¬ 
tainty  keep  the  vital  features  of  the  hog. 


Rural  and  Farm  Notes. 

It  is  related  of  Miss  Trelia  Foltz-Toland,  an 
actress  in  San  Francisco,  that  she  persistently 
unchecks  horses  that  she  finds  standing  with 
their  heads  strained  back,  according  to  the 
present  ungraceful  and  cruel  custom.  She  says 
she  did  this  for  over  a  hundred  horses  in  Kan¬ 
sas  City  and  Denver. 

Is  it  not  a  mistake  to  go  on  raising  light  and 
medium  weight  horses  when  every  day  their 
usefulness  is  taken  away  by  electric  and  steam 
appliances  for  travel  and  work?  This  will  no 
doubt  account  for  much  of  the  prevailing  low 
prices.  As  yet  these  things  do  not  so  encroach 
upon  the  market  for  heavy  weight  horses. 

The  Chicago  Herald  of  late  date  says :  That 
part  of  the  wheat  trade  here  which  does  a 
cash  business  was  amazed  yesterday  at  the 
price  quoted  in  one  of  the  board  cables  for  a 
cargo  of  Argentine  wheat  sold  in  Liverpool, 
18s  (id  per  quarter,  55  12  cents  per  bushel. 
That  is  at  least  10  cents  cheaper  than  Chicago 
wheat  could  be  laid  down  there,  although  the 
freight  rate  between  here  and  there  is  the 
lowest  ever  known. 

Cultivate  the  friendship  of  the  horse  by 
feeding  him  the  delicacies  of  w'hich  he  is  fond. 
The  Arab  pets  his  equine  friend  by  feeding 
him  dates  and  figs,  and  the  animal  soon  learns 
to  obey  his  master’s  will  in  every  particular 
when  thus  petted.  Most  horses  eat  sugar,  or 
will  soon  become  fond  of  it.  Put  lumps  of 
sugar  in  the  oats  for  the  colts.  Soon  they  will 
take  it  from  the  hand.  The  sugar  gives  them 
shining  coats,  and  is  fattening.  Intestinal 
worms  are  fond  of  it,  and  eat  so  heartily  of  it 
that  they  loosen  their  hold  and  are  carried  out 
in  the  excrement.  Use  it  sparingly  with  work¬ 
ing  animals. 

A  plate,  or,  in  other  words,  a  horseshoe, 
worn  by  the  winner  of  the  Derby,  is  more 
highly  prized  as  a  memento  than  any  other 
gift  which  wealthy  men  can  pass  about  in 
Great  Britain.  One  of  the  Ladas  shoes  went  to 
the  Prince  of  Wales,  another  is  to  be  formed 
into  an  inkstand  for  his  owner.  Lord  Rose¬ 
bery’s,  writing  desk,  another  will  grace  the 
house  of  Mr.  Bayard  in  Delaware,  while  the 
gossips  are  busy  about  the  distribution  of  the 
fourth  shoe.  Not  only  the  shoes  of  the  Derby 
winners,  but  those  of  the  winners  of  other 
notable  races  in  England  are  always  taken  off 
after  the  race  and  distributed  as  souvenirs  by 
the  owners.  Some  of  the  Bond  Street  jewel¬ 
lers  set  the  shoes  with  reckless  extravagance. 

The  amount  of  moisture  in  green  clover, 
just  as  the  blossoms  begin  to  turn  brown,  is 
found  to  average  about  70  per  cent.  Even 
after  it  is  dry  enough  to  be  safely  mowed  it 
contains  from  15  to  20  per  cent,  of  water,  and 
even  when  thoroughly  dried  often  shows  as 
much  as  10  or  12  per  cent,  of  moisture.  How 
to  get  this  ()0  per  cent,  of  water  out  of  the 
plant  is  the  difficult  problem  the  clover  grower 
has  to  try  to  solve.  The  Indiana  Farmer  says : 
Many  farmers  cut  early  in  the  morning  of 
clear,  warm  days,  tedder  twice  and  mow  in 
the  evening.  This  is  safe  if  the  mow  is  large 
and  the  amount  stored  is  not  great,  but  in 
general  the  safer  plan  is  the  one  generally 
adopted  by  those  who  grow  the  crop  on  a  large 
scale,  that  of  cutting  a  day  in  advance.  The 
plan  is  to  cut  late  in  the  d^,  say  from  4 
o’clock  to  7  or  even  8  o’clock.  The  dew  will 
do  it  no  harm.  Early  next  morning  toss  it  up 
with  the  tedder,  drawn  by  fast  walking  horses ; 
if  very  heavy  go  over  it  twice,  and  late  in  the 


afternoon  gather  with  the  hay  loader  and  haul 
to  the  bam.  Better  than  a  barn,  however,  is 
a  hay  shed,  open  on  at  least  two  sides ;  wide 
and  roomy.  In  such  a  shed  half  the  curing 
can  be  done  in  comparative  safety. 


Cooked  CrccMBERS. — Cucumbers  are  seldom 
used  except  raw.  and  yet  they  are  both  delic 
ious  and  digestible  when  cooked.  The  peel 
should  be  removed  and  the  cucumbers  should 
be  boiled  until  tender,  then  drained  and 
sliced,  and  simmered  in  good  brown  gravy,  to 
which  a  very  little  Chili  vinegar  has  been 
added,  for  seven  or  eight  minutes.  Radishes, 
like  cucumbers,  can  be  served  hot  as  well  as 
in  salads.  They  should  be  tied  in  bunches 
and  boiled  for  eighteen  or  twenty  minutes, 
then  placed  on  toast  and  covered  with  white 
sauce.  Peas,  French  beans,  and  sprouts  are 
greatly  improved  by  being  tossed  for  a  few 
minutes  previous  to  sending  to  table  in  a 
saucepan  containing  a  lump  of  fresh  butter, 
a  tablespoonful  of  cream,  a  pinch  of  castor 
sugar,  and  seasoning  of  pepper ‘and  salt.  A 
rather  more  simple  way  of  treating  French 
beans  is  a  la  Francaise;  they  are  put  into  a 
pan  with  a  piece  of  butter,  the  juice  of  half  a 
lemon  and  a  little  pepper  and  salt. 


Pennsylvania  College  for  Women, 

In  another  column  will  be  found  the  announcement  of 
this  deserv^ly  popular  institution.  One  of  the  most 
ai tractive  features  of  the  college  is  its  beautitul  and 
healthful  location  in  that  part  of  'he  city  where  its  stu¬ 
dents  are  tree  from  noise  and  dust.  and  may  enjoy  the 
purest  air  Within  easy  reach  from  the  centre  of  the 
city  by  cable  or  electric  cars,  or  by  Penna.  R.  R.  East  to 
Liberty  station.  The  next  term  will  open  tept.  12tn 
Those  desiring  catalogues  should  address  Pennsylvania 
College  for  Women,  Pittsburgh,  Pa. 


The  Simplex  Printer 


too  copies  of  any  writing  or  drawing 
in  20  minutes. 


The  “SIMPLEX”  Is  the  easiest,  cleanest,  best 
and  cheapest  duplicating  process.  Its  work  is  an 
exact  fac-simile  of  the  original  writing. 

Requires  do  washing  or  cleaning,  always  ready,  and  will 
save  its  cost  over  and  again  in  sending  out  notices.  It  costs 
but  UtUe  t$3  to  $10).  Send  for  circulars. 

LAWTON  &  CO.,  aoVesey  SL.  New  York. 


My  Dear  Dr.  Dcnn  : 

In  this  age  of  great  achievements,  I  consider  your  in¬ 
ventions  and  improvements  in  the  manufacture  of  arti¬ 
ficial  teeth  preeminent.  You  have  developed  the  most 
perfect  dentures  that  science  car  devise.  In  appearance 
they  meet  the  want  beautifully  and  perfectly. 

Their  purity  and  inert  nature  so  adapt  them  to  the  tis¬ 
sues  and  delicate  nerve  forces  that  the  functions  of  the 
system  are  undisturbed.  I  believe  that  the  use  of  them 
adds  beauty,  com^'ort  and  years  of  life  to  your  patients 
and  I  wish  that  all  my  friends  so  unfortunate  as  to  need 
these  aids  to  comfort  and  beauty  might  have  the  benefit 
of  your  exceptional  skill  and  knowledge. 

John  P.  Newman, 

Feb.  23, 1894.  Bishop  of  the  M.  E.  Church. 

Send  for  pamphlet  or  consult  Dr.  W.  E.  Dunn,  331  Lex¬ 
ington  Avenue,  New  York  City. 


Memorial  Tablets, 

Engraved  Brass  Plates, 

Badges,  Medals,  etc. 

N.  STAFFORD,  66-68  Fulton  St.,  N.  Y. 


CLINTON  H.  MENEELY  BELL  COMPANY, 

TROY,  N.  Y., 

MANUFACTURE  SUPERIOR 

CHURCH,  CHIME  AND  SCHOOL  BELLS. 


CHIMES.ETe.CAmoeUEftPMCES  FREC 


THE  URGEST  ESTABLISHMENT  MANUFACTyRING 

CHURCH  BELLSCT 

pxnunT  BBU.  mTAi,,  (oorpsB  ard  tut.) 

Band  fbr  frlee  nnd  Cntaloca*. 

IkSHAKB  BBU.  romiDRT.  BALTIMOBB.  lEDi. 


June  28.  1894. 
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“ROOTED  AND  GROUNDED  IN  LOVE.” 

EPHESIANS  3:17. 

Not  in  dialectics,  which  is  the  temptation  of 
cultured  minds.  For  the  Apostle  says  else¬ 
where  that  though  we  should  “understand  all 
mysteries  and  all  knowledge”  we  are  as  nothing 
without  love.  It  is  far  easier  to  be  grounded 
in  dogmatism  than  in  ths  wonderful  love 
wherewith  Christ  hath  loved  us.  Faith,  and 
hope  are  graces  that  are  easier  of  attainment 
than  the  charity  that  is  the  greatest  accom¬ 
plishment  of  the  Christian. 

For  to  love  our  brethren,  who  are  in  many 
ways  so  unattractive,  and  so  different  in  their 
ways  of  thinking  from  ourselves,  with  an 
affection  in  quality  like  that  of  the  Great 
Master,  seems  hardly  attainable  to  most  of  us. 
And  yet  we  may  not  change  the  command  He 
gave  one  iota:  “This  is  my  commandment 
that  ye  love  one  another  as  I  have  loved  you.  ” 
Those  five  concluding  words  I  How  they  as¬ 
tonish  and  bewilder  a  reverent  reader  of  them. 

Over  sixty  years  ago  a  pastor  at  Trenton, 
N.  J. ,  wrote  of  the  unseemly  bickerings,  and 
debates  then  rife  in  the  church  :  “many  men, 
I  think,  are  beginning  to  feel  that  we  are 
tempting  the  Spirit  of  God  to  leave  us  by  our 
biting  and  devouring  one  another.  There 
certainly  is  such  a  thing  as  a  righteous  mod¬ 
eration,  and  those  who  have  practised  it  have, 
as  far  as  I  know,  in  every  age  stood  between 
two  fires,  incurring  the  wrath  of  both  sides. 
The  greatest  heresy  is  want  of  love.  ” 

Could  a  better  inscription  be  found  to  place 
over  the  entrance  door  of  a  newly  founded 
Theological  Seminary  in  our  day  than  the 
epigrammatic  sentence  with  which  we  con¬ 
clude  a  quotation  from  page  170  and  180  of 
the  “Familiar  Letters”  of  the  son  of  Prince¬ 
ton’s  Seminary’s  first  professor?  Should  our 
Presbyterian  theology  in  the  near  future  be¬ 
come  more  tempered  with  the  wondrous  love 
“wherewith  Christ  loved”  (for  an  example  of 
which  see  Luke  9 : 50)  then  we  may  see  the 
realization  of  the  prophesy  from  Chicago  last 
week  that  our  denomination  may  yet  “make 
such  progress  as  was  never  before  made  in  faith 
and  in  all  good  works.  ”  How  shall  we  “  has¬ 
ten  His  coming”?  For  one  thing  by  present¬ 
ing  “the  truth  as  it  is  in  Jesus”  in  such  wise 
“as  to  remove  stumbling  blocks  out  of  the 
way,  enrich  the  experience  of  the  Church,  and 
equip  it,  for  its  great  work  of  preaching, 
the  Gospel”  more  heartily  than  ever  “to  every 
creature.  ” 

What  will  tend  to  “build  upChristlike  char¬ 
acter”  and  “to  realize  the  Saviour’s  prayer, 
‘that  they  may  all  be  one’”  is  certainly  in 
order.  If  the  newly  formed  “League”  helps 
in  any  marked  degree  to  accomplished  these 
objects  its  open-hearted,  and  frank  appeal  will 
not  have  been  in  vain.  For  one  prime  object 
of  our  coming  into  this  world  is  that  we  may 
leave  it  with  a  “Christlike  character”;  that 
we  may  become  during  our  stay  in  it  “  rooted 
and  grounded  in  love,”  not  in  dogmatism. 

WiNTHROP  S.  Gilman. 


REV.  ALEXANDER  McA.  THORBURN. 

Services  in  memory  of  the  Rev.  Alexander 
McAllister  Thorburn,  formerly  pastor  of  the 
First  Presbyterian  Church  of  Deckertown,  N. 
J.,  were  held  in  that  church  on  Sunday  morn¬ 
ing,  June  17th.  The  deceased,  who  died  at 
his  home  in  Syracuse,  N.  Y.,  May  Ist,  was 
the  pastor  of  that  church  nearly  five  years, 
being  installed  on  June  14,  1887,  and  resign¬ 
ing,  on  account  of  ill  health,  February  1, 
1893.  It  was  during  this  time  that  the  church 
buildin  was  enlarged,  improved,  and  refur¬ 
nished  at  an  expense  of  nearly  §7,000,  every 
dollar  of  which  was  raised  so  that  the  church 
was  rededicated  March  12,  1892,  free  from  debt. 
Mr.  Thorburn  is,  in  large  measure,  entitled  to 


the  credit  of  this  gratifying  result,  as  the 
laborious  undertaking  absorbed  his  thought 
and  energies  for  several  months,  and  was  ac¬ 
complished  through  his  persevering  efforts. 
The  work  produced  a  great  physical  and  men¬ 
tal  strain  upon  him,  and  soon  after  it  was 
completed  his  health  showed  signs  of  serious 
impairment.  He  was  given  a  leave  of  absence 
for  three  months  in  the  summer  of  1892,  dur¬ 
ing  which  time  he  visited  Europe  in  the  hope 
that  a  sea  voyage  would  be  beneficial  to  him. 
In  this,  however,  he  was  disappointed,  as  he 
returned  without  improvement,  and  very 
weak.  He  attempted  to  preach,  but  soon 
found  that  he  must  retire  from  the  labors  of 
an  active  pastorate.  Upon  bis  resignation, 
February  1,  1893,  he  removed  to  Syracuse, 
New  York,  where  he  made  his  home  until  he 
died. 

His  people  greatly  regretted  the  providence 
that  laid  him  aside  from  his  much  loved  min¬ 
isterial  work.  Few  pastors  have  a  stronger 
hold  upon  the  affections  of  a  people  than  he 
had  upon  his.  Indeed,  his  pastorate  was 
singularly  pleasant  and  happy,  and  was  richly 
blessed  of  God.  Forty-six  souls  were  added 
to  the  church  during  his  ministry  here,  upon 
profession  of  their  faith,  and  of  these  twenty- 
eight  were  added  at  one  communion,  as  the 
result  of  a  blessed  revival  in  thd  winter  of 
1887-88.  In  his  thirty-four  years  of  ministerial 
work  he  only  had  four  pastorates,  and  they 
were  Malta,  N.  Y. ,  Ogden,  N.  Y. ,  Marcellus, 
N.  Y.,  and  Deckertown,  N.  J.  His  longest 
pastorate  was  at  Ogden,  where  he  labored 
seventeen  years. 

He  was  a  forceful  expounder  of  God’s  Word, 
and  had  a  peculiarly  happy  and  convincing 
way  of  presenting  the  Gospel  message  to  the 
unconverted.  He  always  had  an  interest  in 
the  young,  and  the  Sabbath -school  and  Chris¬ 
tian  Endeavor  work  enlisted  his  support  and 
attention. 

His  life  and  work  will  ever  be  held  in  lov¬ 
ing  and  grateful  memory  by  this  people,  and 
his  labors  here  will  form  a  bright  chapter  in 
the  history  of  the  First  Presbyterian  Church  of 
Deckertown. 

The  departed  pastor  is  survived  by  his  wife, 
who  was  his  loving  and  efficient  helpmeet  and 
coworker,  and  three  children,  two  daughters 
and  one  son. 

The  church  was  beautifully  decorated  with 
flowers  on  the  day  of  the  memorial  exercises, 
and  over  the  pulpit  was  suspended  the  name, 
“Thorburn,”  in  large  letters  of  daisies  and 
violets.  The  pastor,  the  Rev.  E.  A.  Hamilton, 
preached  a  highly  appropriate  sermon  from 
Rev.  xxi.  3-4:  “And  His  servants  shall  serve 
Him,  and  they  shall  see  His  face.  ”  Elder  Conk¬ 
lin,  representing  the  Session,  gave  an  interest¬ 
ing  sketch  of  the  life  and  work  of  the  departed 
pastor.  The  music  was  especially  arranged 
for  the  occasion.  The  exercises  were  a  worthy 
tribute  to  this  servant  of  God,  to  his  honored 
life  and  faithful  ministry  they  were  dedicated. 

MRS.  GEORGE  M.  BRINKERHOFF. 

Many  hearts  were  startled  by  the  announce¬ 
ment  that  one  honored  and  beloved  as  widely 
as  she  was  known  had  been  called  to  heavenly 
rest  and  joys.  The  news  touched"  a  sympa¬ 
thetic  chord  in  many  hearts,  causing  a  wide 
and  sincere  sorrow.  Mrs.  Brinkerhoff  was 
born  in  Springfield,  Illinois,  July  21st,  1843. 
She  was  the  daughter  of  the  late  Mr.  &  Mrs. 
£.  B.  Hawley  who  were  among  the  early  resi¬ 
dents  of  the  city,  and  among  the  organizers 
of  the  Second  Presbyterian  Church  of  Spring- 
field.  She  was  reared  in  an  atmosphere  of 
piety.  The  vigor  and  fragrance  of  consecrated 
lives  mingled  in  her  character ;  and  from 
early  life  she  was  active  and  exemplary  in  the 
Second  Church.  She  was  long  an  efficient 
tacher  in  the  Sabbath  school,  and  Iways  an 


earnest  laborer  in  the  service  of  her  master. 
For  nearly  twenty  years  she  was  one  of  the 
managers  of  the  “Home  for  the  Friendless”  in 
our  city.  Her  religion  was  practical,  leading 
her  to  sympathize  with  the  poor  and  home¬ 
less.  No  charitable  work  was  proposed  but 
found  her  ready  to  extend  aid,  and  her  willing 
hands  manifested  her  nobleness  of  mind  and 
heart.  She  was  a  woman  of  strong  character. 
Her  social  qualities  were  marked ;  always 
affable,  full  of  generous  impulses,  she  made 
friends,  and  was  most  admired  and  loved  by 
those  who  knew  her  best.  She  was  devoted 
to  her  family,  and  spared  not  herself  in  her 
efforts  for  their  comfort ;  yet  she  was  not  ex¬ 
clusive.  Many  will  recall  the  ministrations  of 
her  loving  heart  and  hand  and  will  rise  up 
and  call  her  blessed.  How  precious  the  mem¬ 
ories  that  we  may  cherish  of  her !  How  un¬ 
speakable  the  comfort  which  the  sorrowing 
hearts  may  claim !  She  leaves  a  bereaved 
husband,  two  sons  and  three  daughters,  with 
two  sisters  and  a  large  circle  of  friends  to 
mourn  her  loss.  But  she  has  joined  the  band 
of  loved  ones  in  the  skies  and  met  tho  wel¬ 
come  of  her  Lord. 

‘•Ckjd’s  priceless  elft  to  weary  man. 

Comes  in  the  sable  robe  of  death; 

Opens  the  «;ate  to  Heaven's  rest. 

As  to  blooms  comes  the  zephy-rbreath.” 

O.  J.  c. 

Springfield,  Illinois,  June  18tb.  1894. 

A  VOICE  FROM  THE  CATSKILLS. 

Dear  Evangelist : — The  Presbyterian  League 
is  in  order.  But  it  is  to  be  hoped  the  League 
will  not  make  the  mistake  of  the  Cleveland 
League  in  limiting  its  members.  It  seems  to 
me  the  matter  is  of  such  supreme  importance 
that  it  should  be  proceeded  with  in  the  most 
thorough  and  exhaustive  manner.  The  Con¬ 
servatives  have  had  their  way,  I  believe  their 
day.  Now  it  is  time  for  the  Liberals  to  show 
their  strength.  Is  the  Presbyterian  Church  to 
be  estimated  by  the  record  of  the  last  Gen¬ 
eral  Assemblies?  Are  its  attitude  toward  the 
scholarship  of  the  Nineteenth  Century,  its 
theory  of  Inspiration,  its  method  of  interpret¬ 
ing  the  Constitution  of  the  Church,  its  theory 
of  Seminary  control,  to  be  regarded  as  those 
of  the  Church?  If  not,  there  must  be  the 
rousing  up  of  the  Liberal  element  in  the 
church  to  such  a  degree  as  to  make  itself  felt 
throughout  the  denomination.  To  this  end 
every  minister  and  elder  who  wishes  to  stand 
up  to  be  counted,  should  have  the  privilege  of 
doing  so.  There  should  be  some  way  of  secur¬ 
ing  the  name  of  every  one  who  protests  against 
the  ill-advised  action  of  the  three  last  Assem¬ 
blies. 

In  the  last  number  of  Christian  Literature 
and  Review  of  the  Churches,  I  find  this  state¬ 
ment:  “While  Professor  Smith  was  making 
his  plea,  the  Presidents  of  three  of  the  most 
prominent  Baptist  Theological  Seminaries  in 
the  United  States  were  sitting  on  the  platform. 
They  were  reported,  on  what  we  believe  to  be 
unimpeachable  authority,  to  have  said  after¬ 
ward  that  the  address  of  Prof.  Smith  was  ab¬ 
solutely  convincing.  They  were  competent 
judges,  and  all  conservatives.”  Will  not  that 
be  the  judgment  of  the  entire  Christian  scholar¬ 
ship  of  the  world,  where  it  is  not  bound  by 
traditional  chains?  This  fact  makes  it  the 
more  imperative  that  the  Presbyterian  League 
should  place  itself  upon  such  a  basis,  as  to 
draw  all  who  uphold  the  great  principle  of 
Private  Judgment  in  the  interpretation  of  the 
Scriptures. 

I  have  no  doubt  that  the  distinguished  and 
able  men  who  compose  the  Presbyterian 
League  will  prove  themselves  equal  to  the 
emergency.  It  is  a  time  for  earnest  thought 
and  prayer,  and  for  judicious  and  earnest  ac¬ 
tion  as  well.  The  operations  of  the  League 
should  extend  into  the  bounds  of  every  Pres¬ 
bytery  of  the  Church.  Public  interest  should 
be  awakened  by  holding  public  conventions 
throughout  the  "country,  and  by  the  diffusion 
of  a  literature  upon  the  subject,  as  well  as  by 
a  central  agency  and  through  the  liberal  re¬ 
ligious  pressj  If  the  Liberals  are  to  make  a 
protest,  let  it  not  be  one  of  feeble  or  uncertain 
tone.  L.  E.  R. 
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G.  P.  PUTNAM’S  SONS, 

NEW  YORK  &  LONDON. 

HAVE  NOW  READY: 

“COMHON  SENSE”  APPLIED  TO  WOHAN 
SUFFRAGE.  A  statement  of  the  reiisons  which 
justify  the  demand  to  extend  the  suffrage  to  women, 
with  consideration  of  the  arguments  against  such  en¬ 
franchisement,  and  with  special  reference  to  the  issues 
to  be  presented  at  the  Ne  w  York  Constitutional  Con¬ 
vention  of  1894.  By  Mary  Putnam  Jacobi,  M.D. 
(Questions  of  the  Day  Series,  No.  80.)  8vo,  cloth,  75  cts. 

READY  EARLY  IN  JULY. 

THE  HUDSON  LIBRARY. 

A  series  of  gocd  fiction  by  authors  from  each  side  of  the 
Atlintic.  Bi-Monthly  issues.  Entered  as  second- 
class  matter.  Per  number,  50  cts.;  yearly  subscrip¬ 
tions,  $3.00. 

No.  1  (tbe  July  issue)  -  LOVE  AND  SHAWL- 
STRAPS.  By  Annette  Lurii,i,E  Noble,  author 
of  “Uncle  Jack’s  Executors,”  "Eunice  Latbrop,”  etc. 
The  volumes  of  the  Hudson  Library  are  also  issued  in 
a  library  edition,  in  cloth  covers,  price,  $1.00. 

DR.  FIELD’S 

“Open  Letters’*  to  Ingersoll. 

The.se  letters,  reprinted  with  additions,  from  the 

North  American  Review,  can  be  had  in  neat  pamph¬ 
let  form,  for  ten  cents,  postpaid,  on  application  to 

The  Evangelist, 

33  Union  Square. 

Groan  for  sale.— Organ  of  tbe  Asbury  M.  E. 
Church.  One  of  the  best  in  New  York  City. 

D.  H.  McClain.  109  Spring  St.,  N.  Y. 


NOTICES. 

Minutes  of  the  General  Assembly. 

The  Minutes  of  the  Genetal  Assembly  of  1894,  will  be 
published  on  or  about  Auguat  Ist.  and  tue  bound  volumes 
containing  the  Reports  of  tbe  Boards  will  he  issued  at 
the  same  time. 

The  price  of  ths  Minutes  In  paper  cover  will  be  81.00, 
and  of  the  Rf  ports,  ;i5ceni8.  The  Minutes  in  cloth  bind-  , 
ing  will  cost  2.5  cents  extra,  and  the  same  additional 
charge  will  be  made  for  the  Reports  in  cloth.  Ministers 
and  others  desiring  cloth-hound  volumes,  will  please 
address  Rkv.  W.  H.  Roberts.  D.D. 

1334  Chestnut  Street,  Philadelphia.  Pa. 

THE  ENDEAVOREK.S  AT  CLEVELAND. 

July  11-15,  1894. 

Post  Office  Aebanokmbnts.— Delegation  Managers 
and  State  Officers  are  requested  to  instruct  deleirates 
about  Post  Office  arrangements.  There  will  he  no  general 
office  about  the  Convention  buildings.  The  different 
churches  which  are  headquarters,  will  open  sub-  stations. 
Delegates  will  leave  instructions  at  home  to  send  mail 
care  their  State  headquarters— naming  the  cliiirch.  This 
plan  will  facilitate  n.atiers,  and  do  away  wltd  the  string 
of  peonle  always  found  at  the  Convention  office.  Please 
send  this  word  throughout  tbe  State.  Unless  attended 
to  in  this  manner,  very  few  will  be  able  to  get  any  mail 
matter. 

Denominational  Rallies.— Delegates  will  please 
watch  their  denominational  papers  for  the  programmes 
of  the  great  denominational  rallies,  to  be  held  Thurs  tay 
aiternoon,  the  12th.  Thes“  meetings  will  be  among  the 
most  interesting  of  the  Convention,  and  will  wonderfully 
help  to  emphasize  tbe  fact  that  Christian  Endeavor 
stands  for  loyalty  to  denomination.  We  are  sure  that 
the  speakers  who  are  to  address  these  meetings  will  be 
more  attractive  than  the  ball  games  or  bicycle  races. 
Plan  to  attend  the  denominational  rallies ! 

Lake  Excursions.— Do  not  forget  that  yon  can  have  a 
most  delightful  excursion  or  Lake  Erie  on  the  afternoon 
of  Saturday,  July  14th.  This  will  be  an  interesting  and 
acceptable  part  of  the  programme,  and  no  doubt  many 
of  the  Endeavorers  will  be  glad  to  avail  theinselvis  of 
this  opportunity  to  take  a  whiff  of  Ijake  Erie. 

Four  Excursions.  First  at  1:30,  second  at  2:00.  third  at 
4:00,  fourth  at  4:30.  Be  sure  to  lay  your  plans  to  go.  Fare 

only  50  cents.  _ 

A  Library  on  Wheels. 

A  borne  missionary  has  undertaken  to  coBect  an  In¬ 
definite  number  of  nooks  to  be  known  as  Our  Church 
Mirror  Circutatlne  Library  for  the  benefit  of  the  church¬ 
es  under  his  care,  but  especially  for  the  families  under 
his  pastoral  oversight  in  the  rural  districts.  It  will  be 
catalogued  and  tbe  books  selected  will  be  conveyed  to 
those  selecting  them  in  connection  with  preaching  and 
pastoral  vlsUatious.  to  he  I.  aned,  subject  to  rules  that 
usually  govern  libraries.  Any  of  our  readers  who  sym¬ 
pathize  with  the  plan  m.iy  consider  themselves  solicited 
to  contribute  one  or  more  volumes.  Books  suitable  for 


children  and  young _pecple  will  always  he  In  demand. 
Address  Rev.  J.  W.  Funk,  636  N.  Topeka  Av.,  Wichita, 
Kansas. 

MARRIAGES. 

Whittaker- Croft.— At  the,  re‘idence  of  the  officiat¬ 
ing  minister.  Rev.  W.  T.  Garroway,  May  5th,  Edward 
Whittaker  and  Callle  Croft,  all  of  Niles,  Ohio. 

Waldron- Gifford.— At  the  residence  of  tbe  offi'-lat- 
Ing  minister.  Rev.  W.  T.  Garrowav.  Mav  23rd,  James  A. 
Waldron  and  Myrtle  G.  Glfi'ord,  all  of  Niles,  Ohio. 

Robbins— Reed. — At  the  residence  of  Cyrus  Bosworth, 
West  Cleveland,  by  the  Rev.  W.  T.  Garroway,  of  Niles, 
Ohio,  June  14rh,  David  H.  Rollins,  of  Vineland,  Minn., 
and  Mrs.  Mattie  Reed,  of  Cleveland,  Ohio. 

Skinner— Garrett.— At  Las  Vegas,  N.  M..  June  12. 
1894.  by  tbe  Rev.  T.  C.  Beattie,  of  Albuquerque,  N.  M., 
the  Rev.  Notman  Skinner,  pastor  of  the  First  Presby¬ 
terian  Church,  Las  Vegas,  and  Miss  Jean  Garrett,  of 
Princeton.  Ky. 

Pitfikld-Starin.— On  Tuesday  evening.  June  19th. 
at  the  residence  of  the  bride's  parents,  5450  Main  Street, 
GeriJiantovn,  Pbila..  by  the  Rev.  Gaylord  8.  White,  of 
Brooklyn,  and  the  Rev.  Chas.  Wood.  D.D..  of  German¬ 
town,  Dr.  Robert  Lucas  Pitfield  to  Goorgiana  Gaylord 
starin.  daughter  of  Henry  Gaylord  Starin. 

Wilson— Lane.— On  Wednesday,  June  20th.  at  the 
residence  of  th“  bride’s  parents,  Westport.  Conn.,  by  the 
Rev.  George  S.  Webster,  of  New  York  City,  assisted  by 
the  groom's  brother,  the  Rev.  Hoivard  S.  Wilson,  of 
Mount  Pleasant.  Pa..  Miss  Pauline  E.  Lane  to  Rev 
Warren  H.  Wilson,  of  Quaker  Hill,  N.  Y. 

Moore— .Bailey.— June  12, 1894,  at  Columbus,  Ohio,  by 
ihe  Rev.  Wm.  E.  Moore.  D.D..  Mr.  Charles  A.  Moore  to 
Miss  .Tennie  M.  Bailey,  all  of  Columbus. 

Kurtz— Hibberd.— At  Norristown,  Pa..  June  7. 1894  by 
the  Kev.  T.  R.  Beeber,  Clarenee  S.  Kurtz.  M.D..  of 
Harrisburg,  Pa.,  and  Fannie  S.  Hibberd,  of  Bridgeport, 
Pa. 

W.ATTS— Tyson.— Also  by  the  Rev.  T.  R.  Beeber,  H. 
Franklin  Watts.  C.  E..  of  Portsmouth,  N.  H.,  and  Susie 
B.  Tyson,  of  Norristown.  Pa. 

DEATHS. 

Hunt.— Entered  into  rest  Miss  Sarah  H.  Hunt,  after  a 
painful  illness,  Thursday,  June  2l8t. 

Miss  Hunt  was  the  eldest  daughter  of  the  late  Thomas 
M.  Hunt  of  Auburn,  N.  Y.  Her  life  was  one  of  useful¬ 
ness,  being  identified  with  ch'irch  work  and  many  chari¬ 
table  organizations.  “  She  rests  from  her  labors  and  her 
works  do  follow  her.” 


WOODliAWN  CEMETERY. 

■|]|7"OODLAWN Station <24tL  Ward).  Harlem  Railroad. 
W  Office.  No.  20  East  28d  S  t  Met. 

Take  the  Nickel  Plate  Road  to  Chicago. 


‘Meit  to  tbe  Bible 
anb  tbe  Dictionary 
l0  a  000b  atlao, 

giving  all  the  grand  Divisions  of 
the  Globe,  the  Seas  and  Oceans,  the 
Islands  and  Continents,  with  the 
different  Countries  and  Races  of 
Men. 

Such  an  Atlas  has  lately  been  is¬ 
sued  by  the  well-known  publishers, 
Rand,  McNally  &  Co.,  in  which  the 
material  of  former  Atlases,  with  the 
innumerable  additions  furnished  by 
recent  travelers  and  explorers, makes 
a  quarto  volume  of  345  pages,  hand¬ 
somely  printed  and  bound,  and  orig¬ 
inally  sold  by  subscription  at  ST.  50. 

It  contains  92  finely  engraved  and 
colored  large  scale  maps,  giving  the 
latest  explorations  in  Africa,  the 
Polar  Zones,  and  other  remote  re¬ 
gions  ;  an  important  series  of  dia¬ 
grams,  illustrating  nearly  every 
branch  of  statistics;  a  Review  of  the 
World’s  Peoples,  and  many  other 
features  of  standard  value. 

By  special  arrangement  with 
Rand,  McNally  &  Co.,  we  are  able 
to  offer  this  Atlas  to  readers  of  The 
Evangelist  at 

$2.50  ipostpatb, 

or  ^ust  one-third  of  the  regular  sub¬ 
scription  rate ;  or,  combining  two 
good  things,  we  will  send 


Wandingo  Mosque,  Upper  Guinea. 

THE  EVANGELIST  ONE  YEAR,  $3.00. 

RAND,  McNALLY  &  CO.’S  ATLAS,  $7.50. 

For  just  One^Half,  or  $5.25  for  Both. 

This  offer  holds  goo(i  for  old  or  new  subscribers. 

Here  is  an  opportunity  for  Ministers,  Missionary  Societies,  or  any  one  interested  in  the  spread  of  the  gospel  at  home 
or  abroad,  to  acquire  an  Atlas  which  should  be  in  every  pastor’s  study,  every  Y.  M.  C.  A.  reading-room,  and  every  private 
library  at  a  nominal  price.  Direct  to  THE  EVANGELIST,  33  Union  Square,  N.  Y. 

We  have  sold  1 77  of  these  Atlases  in  a  few  weeks,  and  orders  come  in  by  almost  every  mail.  And  we  have  yet  to  learn  of  any  one  availing  himself  of  the  offer 
who  is  not  entirely  satisfied.  The  Atlas  money  will  be  refunded  to  any  subscriber  who  informs  us  after  purchase  and  inspection  that  he  is  disappointed  and  would 
prefer  to  be  re-imbursed. 
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THE  SOUTHERN  PRESBYTERIAN  CHURCH  < 
AND  UNION. 

The  full  text  of  the  resolutions  adopted  by 
this  body  on  the  question  of  organic  union 
with  the  Northern  church,  shows  how  fruitless 
it  is  for  us  to  agitate  the  matter  further.  The 
reason  is,  “historic  differences  between  the 
two  Assemblies  as  to  the  relation  of  the  Church 
of  Christ  to  civil  government.” 

The  interpretation  of  this  is  plain.  The 
majority  of  that  Assembly  w’ould  have  the 
Northern  church  humbly  confess  its  sin  in  be¬ 
ing  loyal  to  the  Union  during  the  war.  Some 
time  will  probably  elapse  before  this  condition 
will  be  complied  with. 

Another  reason  is,  “The  essential  difference 
between  the  two  Assemblies,  as  to  woman’s 
sphere  and  work  in  the  Church  of  Christ.  ” 

The  Woman’s  Missionary  Societies  must 
change  their  methods  or  disband,  and  the 
Christian  Endeavor  societies  must  forbid  gay 
women  to  speak,  or  pray,  or  lead  the  meetings. 
These  institutions  have,  however,  come  to 
stay ;  and  the  Southern  Church  will  find  itself 
half  a  century  behind  the  age  in  its  methods. 

Again  the  Nashville  Assembly  objects  be¬ 
cause,  “To  enter  into  organic  union  with  the 
Northern  Presbyterian  Church  involves  the 
surrender  of  the  plan  of  an  independent  Negro 
Church,  which  this  Assembly  regards  as  essen¬ 
tial  alike  to  the  religious  and  social  welfare  of 
both  races.” 

No  other  body  holds  so  enviable,  because  so 
scriptural,  a  position  on  this  question.  The 
negro  has  equal  rights  and  privileges,  in  the 
Northern  Church,  in  the  local  church  and  in 
Presbytery  and  Synod  and  General  Assembly ; 
and  we  do  not  think  it  will  be  willing 
to  give  up  this  position  towards  the  colored 
people.  Union  never  can  and  never  should 
take  place  on  these  conditions,  and  the 
question  of  union  need  not  further  disturb  the 
Northern  Church,  until  the  church  South 
have  other  terms  to  offer. 


The  president’s  address  and  the  responses  to 
the  toasts  were  remarkably  bright  and  enter¬ 
taining.  It  was  a  very  enthusiastic  gathering 
and  the  greatest  good-will  prevailed.  The. 
plan  to  endow  a  scholarship  was  discussed 
and  a  committee  appointed  to  act  upon  it. 

ST.  PAUL’S  INSTITUTE,  TARSUS. 

St.  Paul’s  Institute  in  Tarsus,  Asia  Minor, 
established  for  the  training  of  evangelists  and 
teachers  in  that  needy  region,  has  just  closed 
another  year  of  good  work. 

The  late  Colonel  Elliott  F.  Shepard  of  New 
York,  always  a  warm  friend  of  the  school,' 
left  it  one  hundred  thousand  dollars  in  his 
will.  The  interest  on  this  is  set  apart  towards 
the  current  expenses  of  the  Institute. '  But  the 
sum  of  ten  thousand  dollars  is  urgently  needed, 
to  buy  two  houses  in  Tarsus ;  up  to  this  time 
the  school  has  done  its  work  in  rented  houses 
and  rooms,  quite  unsuitable  for  the  purpose. 

Rev.  Thomas  D.  Christie,  D. D. ,  the  Presi¬ 
dent  of  the  Institute,  is  spending  a  few  months 
in  this  country,  in  order  to  secure  the  pur¬ 
chase  money  that  shall  give  the  work  a  per¬ 
manent  foothold  and  additional  advantages  in 
Tarsus.  He  may  be  addressed  at  203  Broad¬ 
way,  New  York. 

Rev.  H.  S.  Jenanyan,  who  has  labored  in 
the  Institute  for  seven  years,  has  resigned  his 
position  in  order  to  engage  in  individual  work, 
and  his  resignation  has  been  accepted  by  the 
Trustees.  Henry  M.  M.\cCracken, 

President  of  Board  of  Trustees. 

New  York,  Juce,  1894. 


DRESS  GOODS. 


THE  TEMPLE  GROVE  SEMINAR E. 


The  Commencement  exercises  of  Temple 
Grove  Seminary,  Saratoga  Springs,  N.  Y. 
were  of  an  unusually  interesting  character 
this  year.  They  began  with  the  Baccalaureate 
sermon  which  was  preached  by  the  principal. 
Dr.  Dowd,  in  the  Second  Presbyterian  Church. 

The  Class  Day  exercises  took  place  in  the 
seminary  grove,  which  is  a  bit  of  the  old  for 
est  left  over,  and  girls  were  never  lovelier  than 
these  of  ’94,  in  their  beautiful  forest  setting. 
An  ivy  from  Melrose  Abbey  was  planted. 

At  a  musical  recital  which  was  given  by  the 
pupils,  choruses,  vocal  solos  and  duets,  piano, 
organ  and  violin  playing,  all  gave  evidence  of 
rare  musical  instruction.  Following  the  re¬ 
cital  came  “Studies  in  Posing.”  Group  after 
group  of  living  pictures  from  Greek  mythol¬ 
ogy  appeared,  merging  one  into  another,  with 
a  grace  and  strength  which  were  truly  mar¬ 
vellous.  With  such  training  as  this  the  com¬ 
ing  woman  can  hardly  fail  to  develop  a  sound 
body  with  graceful  pose  and  movements. 

The  graduating  exercises  were  in  the  Sec¬ 
ond  Presbyterian  Church.  The  general  sub¬ 
ject  of  the  essays  was  “Developments  of  the 
Nineteenth  Century.”  The  special  subjects, 
with  the  names  of  the  graduates,  were 


1.  The  Continents  United,  by  Alice  M.  Gibson,  Ben- 
nioKlon,  Vt. 

5.  Fashions,  by  Mary  E.  Sheldon  of  Saratoga  Springs. 
8.  History  Unearthed,  by  Lena  M.  Barton,  of  Horicon, 

N.  Y. 

4.  Northward  Hoi  by  Lena  A.  Wright,  of  Johnson- 
ville,  N  Y. 

6.  Children's  Literature,  by  Elda  M.  Snell  of  Fonda, 
N.  Y. 

6  International  Expositions,  by  Carrie  L.  Moulthrop, 
New  Haven.  Ct. 

7.  Architecture  as  Influenced  by  the  Age,  by  Henri¬ 
etta  Van  Alstrne.  c-f  Kinderhook,  N.  Y. 

8.  Of  the  People,  by  the  People,  for  the  People,  by 
Florence  A.  Brown.  New  Haven,  Ct. 


At  the  Alumnae  banquet  which  was  given  at 
the  Grand  Union  Hotel,  fifty  were  present. 


We  are  selling-  rich  summer  Dress 
Gootls,  prior  to  our  half-yearly  stock¬ 
taking,  at  marked  reductions  in  prices. 
Main  door  and  basement. 


James  McCreery  &  Co., 

BKO.ADWAY  &  11th  STREET, 

NEW  YORK 


Four  More  flaps  of  Palestine  Left  I 

Some  time  ago  v;e  acquired  a  number  of  the  large 
Maps  of  Palestine  and  Syria  made  by  the  late  Prof.  H.  S. 
Osborn,  LL.D.,  of  Oxford,  Ohio.  They  are  6  feet  by 
10  feet  in  size,  strongly  mounted  and  printed  in  the 
best  manner.  The  Maps  were  made  very  carefully  after 
the  latest  authorities  and  explorations,  and  are  wonder 
fully  accurate  and  valuable.  In  addition  to  the  usual 
geographical  details,  Prof.  Osborn  located  the  more 
important  khans,  castles,  convents,  churches  and 
mosques,  mission  stations,  pools,  groves,  roads,  battle¬ 
fields,  etc.  The  Map  will  be  found  of  the  greatest  use¬ 
fulness  for  wall  purposes  in  Sunday  schools,  libraries, 
and  the  study. 

The  original  price  of  the  Map  was  $12,  but  we  offer 
the  remaining  four  on  hand  at  $6  each,  express  charge 
to  be  added.  "First  come,  first  served.” 

Publisher  of  The  Evangelist, 

33  Union  Square,  New  York  City. 


omi’s, 

6th  Ave.,  20th  to  21st  St., 
NEW  YORK. 


SPECIAL  OFFERING 

IN 

Ladies’  Suits. 

(2d  Floor.) 


New  Duck  Suits, 

Novel  Printings,  correct  weight,  in  Eng¬ 
lish  Galatea  patterns,  made  in  our  per¬ 
fect-fitting  Newport  shapes, 

Regular  Price  $4.90, 

special.  2.48 

India  Silk  Suits, 

in  neat,  small  checks,  variety  of  colors, 
all  trimmed  on  waist  and  skirt  with  nar¬ 
row  velvet  ribbon, 

Regular  Price,  $19.50, 

special,  jO.98 


Outing  Suits, 

of  Double  Warp  Non-pulling  English 
Serge,  warranted  fast  color,  new  styles, 
very  full  shapes, 

Regular  Price,  $10.75, 

special,  5.98 

FRESH  TO-DAY : 

Every  color  and  size  in  our  celebrated 

Duck  Outing  Suit, 
$1.79. 


H.  O’NEILL  &  Co., 

6th  Ave.,  20th  to  21st  St.,  New  York. 


UNION  SQUARE,  NEW  YORK  CITY. 

Our  readers  are  informed  that  there  is  a 
postoffice  in  Oswego  County,  New  York  State, 
perversely  named  “Union  Square.”  Some  of 
our  mail  has  already  wandered  up  that  way  by 
mistake.  To  avoid  all  delays  and  trouble, 
therefore,  we  ask  all  who  write  to  The  Evan¬ 
gelist  to  be  careful  to  use  the  full  and  correct 
address.  No  83  Union  Square,  New  York  City 
New  York. 
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jicltools  and  CoUe0cs. 


The  Evangelist  Publishing  Company, 

33  Union  Square.  New  York. 


hotels  and  J*tvmmcr  Resorts. 


SCH£RMERHOBN*8  TEACHERS’  AGENCY. 
Oldest  and  best  known  in  U.  8. 
Established  1K55. 

3  East  Htr  Street,  New  York. 


WILSON  COLLEGE  v,,S1SiIn. 

CUu-sicaJ.  Scientific  and  Special  Courses.  Music  and 
Art.  Printed  forms  sent  to  schools  training  pupils  for 
entrance  by  certificate.  Address,  Cbambersourg,  Pa. 


The  Misses  Ely’s  School  for  Girls. 

riveeiside  drive, 

rSth  and  86th  Streets.  New  York. 


UPSOX  SEMIN ARYf 

NEW  PRESTON,  LITCHFIEED  CO.,  CONN. 
For  Boysand  Young  Men.  References:  President  Dwight, 
Vale  University;  Rev.  T.  L.  Cuyler,  D.D..  of  Brooklyn. 
For  other  references  or  information,  inquire  of 

Rev.  HENRY  UPSON,  Principal. 


West  Jersey  Academy. 

BRIDGETON,  N.  J. 

A  School  for  Boys.  Prepares  for  College  o-*  Business.  A 
Christian  Home  and  School.  Refers  to  Rev.  Henry  M. 
Field,  D.D.,  of  The  Evangelist,  the  Faculty  of  Prince¬ 
ton  College,  etc.  For  terms  and  information  address 
PHOEBUS  W.  LYON.  A.M..  Principal. 


New  Jersey  Lawrenceville 
EAWRENCEVIUEE  SCHOOL 

JOHN  C.  GREEN  Foundation 
Capa.city  of  School  .300. 

Early  application  for  admission  is  advisable. 

For  catalogue  and  information,  address 
Rev.  James  C.  Mackenzie,  Ph.D. 


PENNSYLVANIA  COLLEGE  FOR  WOMEN. 

Locatioa  Beaatlfnl  and  Healthful. 

Excellent  facilities  fortbe  study  of  the  Classics.  Math¬ 
ematics.  Hihtory  and  Literature.  Music  aud  Art.  Thor¬ 
ough  work  in  lAihoratoiies.  Cabinets  and  Gymnasium. 
Year  OMns  September  12,  ii^.  Early  application  desir¬ 
able.  For  Catalogue  apply  to 

PENNSYLVANIA  COLLEGE  FOR  WOMEN, 
PITTSBURGH,  PA. 


OGONTZ  SCHOOL 

FOR  YOUNG  LADIES. 

Established  in  1850.  Twenty  minutes  from  Philadel- 
>hla,  two  hours  from  New  York.  Opens  September  26th. 
•'or  circulars  and  reports  apply  to  Principals. 

ogonTz  school  p.  o..  pa. 


BRADFORD  ACADEMY. 

Buildin^unsarpaased  fen*  comfort  and  health.  Twenty* 
five  acres— twelve  in  crove ;  lake  for  rowingand  skatinir. 
Clswic^  and  cenerai  coarse  of  study ;  also,  preparatory 
and  optional.  Year  commences  Sept.  12, 18$H.  Apply  to 
Miss  IDA  C.  ALLEN,  PHncipal,  Bravura,  Maas. 

WELLS  COLLEGE 

Three  Fall  Courses  of  Study.  Location  beautiful  and 
healthful.  New  building  with  Modern  Improvements. 
Session  b^ins  .September  19, 1891.  Send  for  catalogue. 


Rye  SEMIN .4RY,  RYE.  NEW-YORK.-For  partlcn- 
lars  address  M^.  S.  J.  LIFE. 


Houghton  seminary  for  young  wo.men. 

Clinton.  N.  Y.  Ailords  finest  advantages  for  culture 
and  social  training,  with  thorough  preparation  for  the 
best  Colleges.  Sanitation  perfect.  For  illustrated  cata¬ 
logue,  address  A.  G.  BENEDICT,  Principal. 


New  York,  Canandaigua. 

Granger  place  school  for  girls.  Estab- 
liehed  1876.  Year  begins  Sept.  19.  Ih-eparatory, 
A.cademic  and  Collegiate  departmentr.  Certificates 
accepted  by  leading  Colleges  and  Unlver*  ties. 

CAROLINE  A.  COMSTOCK.  President. 


New  York,  Newburgh. 

The  Misses  Mackie’s  School  for  Girl® 

Twenty-ninth  year. 

Certificate  admits  to  Vassar  and  Wellesley. 


of  tvery  sort, 

liistructors  of  NationsI  tepulefioa 

Literaru  ■tirieliont,  nation 

-  UniouelS?^' 

^  -  T  -  Mr-  inOceariVoueqe 

JIT  Nn  hint.  NnAnl,  Ho  l^eu^ar. 
SstItiQjirflHig  Bsttiinq  iq  Suri  nnii  Baq 

Ah  Ideal  PucEt^SunMER  STuoYtf  Recreatiok 

rot  erMo«c«u».aadrtw  AoMnWa.  aMuioq.N.y, 


The  Nickel  Plate  Road  has  the  finest  sleeping  cars 
and  the  smoothest  road  bed. 


henry  H.  field,  D.D.,  Editor. 
HENRY  R.  ELLIOT,  Pabltsher. 


Terms:  Three  dollars  a  year,  in  advance,  postage  paid. 
In  foreign  countries  SI.04  extra  for  foreign  po-tage. 
For  two  years  in  advance,  or  for  one  year's  subscrip¬ 
tion  and  one  new  subscriber.  Five  dollars. 

In  clubs  of  five  or  more,  Two  dollars  each. 

The  paper  will  be  sent  on  trial  to  a  new  subscriber 
for  three  months  for  twenty-five  cents,  in  advance. 
Subscribers  who  change  their  address  should  notify  us 
at  once,  and  the  paper  will  be  sent  to  the  new  address 
till  notified  to  the  contrary. 

Advertising  Rates,  20  cents  a  line.  Special  rates  for 
special  positions.  Marriage  and  Death  notices,  10 
cents  a  line. 

Remit  in  all  cases  by  check,  draft,  express  money  or¬ 
der,  post-office  order,  or  registered  letter. 

Address  The  Evangelist, 

33  Union  Square,  New  York, 

Entered  at  the  Pn»t-offlee  at  New  York  as  second-elasg 
mall  ma-'fer. 


^ckuols  and  CoUeges. 


LAKE  ERIE  SEMINARY, 

PAINESVILLE,  OHIO. 

Practically  Collegiate  with  the  care  and  culture  o' 
home.  Miss  MARY'  EVANS,  Principal. 


FORT  EDWARD  COLLEGIATE  INSTITUTE. 

For  Young  Women  and  Girls.  Superior  modern  build¬ 
ings  and  appointments.  Five  courses  and  preparatory. 
12  teachers.  S370.  37th  year.  .Sept.  25.  Illustrated  cata¬ 
logue.  JOS.  E.  KING,  D.D..  Principal,  Fort  Edward. 


Richard  S.  Storrs.  D.D.  I  Refers  J  W.  N.  McVIckar.  D.D. 
Mrs.  Julia  Ward  Howe  )'  to  (  Mrs.  C.  Emerson  Brown 

Walton-Wellesley  School, 

For  the  higher  edneation  of  ttirls  and  Young 
Ladies.  General  and  Classical  Coarse;  also,  Pre- 
iiaratory  and  Optional.  Address 

DR.  AND  MRS.  JAMES  R.  CAMPBELL, 

2101  and  2103  Spruce  Street. 

I%iladelpbia,  Pa. 

Refers  to 

Geo.  Dana  Boardman,  D.D.,  J.  R.  Miller,  D.D.. 

Mrs.  C.  Henrotin.  Miss  Frances  E.  Willard. 


Oxford,  Ohio. 

The  Western,  a  College  and  Seminary 
for  Women. 

Fortieth  year  opens  .Sept.  12. 1894.  Complete  College 
Courses.  Classical  and  Literary.  Superior  advan¬ 
tages  in  Music,  Elocution  and  Art.  Faculty  ot  twen¬ 
ty  members.  Library  over  6000  volumes.  Well 
equipped  Biological  and  Physical  Laboratories  aud 
Act  Studios.  Buildings  lighted  by  e'ectricity  and 
heated  by  steam.  Perfect  sanitary  condition.  Beau¬ 
tiful  location.  Campus  of  65  acres.  Terms,  S200 
per  year. 

MISS  LEILA  S.  McEEE,  Fb.D. 

President 


South  Carolina,  Columbia. 

College  for  Women. 

A  fine  winter  resort  for  girls  and  young  ladies,  where 
protection  fiom  inclement  winters  and  unsurpassed  ad¬ 
vantages  in  education  are  secured.  The  grounds,  four 
acres— the  handsomest  of  any  school  in  the  South— make 
a  winter  garden  attracive  for  out-door  exercise.  Same 
climate  as  Summerville,  Aiken  or  California.  Music 
and  Art  departments  finest  in  the  South.  French  and 
German  spoken.  Buildings  heated  by  hot- water  heaters. 
Appointments  and  sanitary  arrangements  first  class. 

Rev.  W,  R.  Atkinson,  U.D.,  President. 


The  Misses  Graham 

(Successors  to  the  Misses  Green) 

School  for  Girls. 

Re-opens  Wednesd^,  Oct.  3d,  at  new  location, 

176  West  7.'d  Street.  Sherman  Square. 


ELMIRA 
COLLEGE. 
PARK  PLACE 
SCHOOL 


Elmira,  N.  Y. 


The  oldest  of  the  Colleges 
for  women.  Thoroughly 
equipped.  Music  and  Art 
Departments.  For  cata¬ 
logue  addiess  Rev.  Rcrus 
s.  Green.  D.D..  Pres’t. 
FOR  GIRLS. 
Graduates  enter  Col¬ 
lege  upon  certificate. 
$3.'i0  a  year.  For  cir¬ 
culars  address  Rev. 
R.  S.  Green,  D.U., 


DR.  STRONG’S  SANITARIUM, 

Saratoga  Springs,  N.  Y. 

A  popular  resort  for  health,  rest,  change,  or  recrea¬ 
tion,  aU  the  year.  Elevator,  electric  bells,  steam  heat, 
sun  parlor,  and  promenade  on  the  loof;  suites  of  rooms 
with  baths.  Dry,  tonic  air.  Saratoga  waters.  Lawn  Ten¬ 
nis,  Croquet,  etc.  Massage,  Electricity.  All  baths  and 
remedial  appliances.  New  Turkish  and  Russian  Baths. 
Send  for  illustrated  circular. 


Buffet  Sleeping  cars  on  the  Nickel  Plate  Road. 


THE  ST.  DENIS, 

Broadway  and  Eleventh  Street, 

Opposite  Grace  Church,  NEW  YORK, 

EUROPEAN  PLAN. 

“There  is  an  atmosphere  of  heme  comfort  and  hospita¬ 
ble  treatment  at  the  St.  Denis  which  is  raiely  met  with 
in  a  public  house,  and  which  insensibly  draws  you  there 
as  often  as  vou  turn  vour  face  toward  New  York.” 

THE  CHALFONTE, 

Atlantic  City,  New  Jersey, 

ON  THE  OCEAN  FRONT. 

Thoroughly  modern  and  complete.  Hot  and  coid  sea 
water  baths.  Passenger  elevator,  etc.  Send  for  descrip¬ 
tive  illustrated  booklet.  E.  ROBERT.S  &  SONS. 


Maple  View  House,  Sullivan  County.  Liberty.  N.  Y, 
One  mile  from  station;  accommodates  fi.'!:  elevation 
2,0(X)teet;  large  farm  ;  good  shade  Ti-rms,  98  to  $12 
weekly.  J.  B.  NICHOLS  &  SON. 


THE  MECCA,  Liberty,  Sullivan  Countv,  N.  Y". 
Select  family  hotel.  Gooil  hunting  and  fishing;  eleva¬ 
tion  1,600  feet ;  accommodates  150.  Rates  $8  to  $12  per 
week.  CHAS,  O.  HAYDEN,  Proprietor. 


HOTEL  WAWONDA,  liberty,  new  York. 

One  mile  from  depot;  accommodates  3(X);  large,  airy 
rooms;  broad  verandas.  For  particulars  address 

U.  S.  MESSITER. 


TRENTON  PALLS,  N.  Y. 

MOORE^HOTEL 

Finest  scenery  and  falls  in  the  world.  Open  15th  June 
to  15th  Oct.  Send  for  Circular.  M.  MOORE,  Proprietor- 


CREST  VIEW 

SANITARIUM 


GREENWICH,  CT, 


Absolutely  healthful;  very  accessible:  superior  accommo¬ 
dations;  home  comforts.  H.  M.  HITCHCOCK,  M.I). 


Catskill  ITountains, 

Jewett  Heights  House,  Jewett,  N.  Y, 

Accommodates  50.  Elevation  1900  feet.  Dry,  cool  at¬ 
mosphere;  puie  spring  water;  superior  drainage;  tele¬ 
graph  and  telephone.  George  H-  Chase,  Prop. 

Refers  to  The  Evangelist  or  W.  Van  Gasbeek,  1026  3d 
Ave.,  New  York  City.  Ur.  Charles  G.  Purdy,  118  Quincy 
Street,  Brooklyn,  N.  Y. 


MISS  ESCUDIER’S 

BOARDING  HOUSE,  22  Mt.  Carmel  St.,  Quebec ;  near 
the  Citadel,  the  Governor’s  Garden  and  Dufferin  Ter¬ 
race.  Terms  on  application. 


DEER  PARK  AND  OAKLAND 

ON  THE  CREST  OF  THE  AILEGHANIES, 

(HAIN  LINE  B.  &  O.  R.  R.) 


SEASON  OPENS  JUNE  23d,  1894. 


Rates,  §60.  §75  and  §90  a  month,  according 
to  location  Address 

GEORGE  D.  DeSHIELDS,  Manager, 
Cumberland.  Md. ,  up  to  June  10;  after  that 
date,  either  Deer  Park  or  Oakland,  Garrett 
County,  Md. 


HOTEL  PROPRIETORS 

SHOULD  SEND  FOR 

Hicks'  Advertisers'  Guide 

CONTAINING  IJSTS  OF  SUITABLE  PAPERS  FOR 
HOTEL  ADVERTISING,  AND  COST  OF  SAME, 
Address  WILLIAM  HICKS, 

Newspaper  Advertising  Agent, 

132  Nassau  St.,  New  York 


SUMMER  HOMES.  A  beautifully  illustrated  book 
—list  of  over  3000  summer  hotels  and  boarding  houses  in 
Catskill  mountains  and  Northern  New  York.  Send  six 
cents  In  stamps  to  H.  B.  Jagoe.  Gen.  Eastn.  Pass.  Agt , 
West  Shore  R.R.,  363  Broadway,  New  York,  or  free  upon 
application. 


Green  Spring  the  famous  healthresort  is  situated 
on  the  Nickel  Plate  Road.  Special  low  rates.  Write 
F.  J.  Moore,  Genl.  Agent,  Buffalo. 


June  28,  1894. 


THE  EVANGELIST. 


LOOK  FOR 

The  Woman  in  Red 

Make  sure  the  fig¬ 
ure  of  a  woman  as 
here  indicated, 

PRINTED  in  RED, 


THE  BARTHOLDI  CRECBE, 

Randall’s  Island,  East  River  (opp.  180tli  8t.) 

To  all  those  who  desire  to  Aid  in  Securlnn  the  Benefits 

of  Fresh  Air  for  Poor  Mothers  and  Infants: 

The  Bartholdi  Creche  makes  an  earnest  appeal  for  the 
necessary  funds  to  continue  its  work  during  the  present 
summer,  its  ninth  season. 

The  Creche  is  intended  to  meet  the  needs  of  mothers 
and  children  who  cannot  leave  their  homes  to  stay  over 
a  night,  or  even  all  day  at  atiy  of  the  mote  distant  fresh 
air  resorts,  and  to  whom  the  opportunity  of  spending  a 
few  hours  amid  green  fields  and  in  pure  air  is  a  great 
boon.  A  mother  can  take  her  sick  babe  at  a  moment’s 
notice,  and  reach  at  once  bracing  air  and  shady  groves, 
when  the  deliy  necessary  to  gain  a  more  distant  point 
might  be  fatal. 

Last  summer  10,641  mothers  and  children  enjoyed  the 
delightful  sail  and  the  cool  breezes  of  the  island,  and  if 
our  funds  will  itermit  we  hope  to  reach  a  still  larger 
number  this  year. 

The  sem«on  is  now  so  far  advanced  that  it  is  necessary 
to  open  the  (treche  immediately,  in  order  to  prevent 
sickness  and  death  among  the  tenement-house  children. 
Tickets  are  supplied  to  Dispensaries.  S<>cleties,  Church¬ 
es,  etc.,  interested  in  Fresh- Air-Charit>,  and  by  them 
issued  gratuitously  to  proper  applicants.  Tickets  may 
also  bp  bad  at  any  of  the  offices  of  the  Charity  Organiza¬ 
tion  Society. 

A  trained  nurse  and  helpers  will  be  in  constant  atten¬ 
dance:  and  tea  and  pure  milk  will  be  provided.  Cots  and 
hammocks  are  also  suppliec .  A  ferry  crosses  from  the 
foot  of  East  laoth  street  to  the  island  hourly  between 
9  A.M.  and  4  P.M. 

Gifts  to  defray  the  expenses  of  this  charity  are  earn¬ 
estly  solicited,  and  may  be  sent  to  Charles  D.  Kellogr, 
Treasurer  of  the  Committee,  United  Charities  Building, 
105  East  2id  street. 


Opening  of  the  Mountain  House,  Cresson  Springs, 
and  Stopping  of  all  Express  Trains  for  the  Season. 

The  Pennsylvania  Railroad  Company  an¬ 
nounces  that  on  and  after  June  25th,  1894,  all 
express  trains,  including  the  Pennsylvania 
Limited  will  stop  at  Cresson.  The  Mountain 
House  will  be  opened  on  that  day. 

Commencing  the  same  day  observation  cars 
will  be  attached  to  the  Pacific  Express  west 
and  the  Day  Express  east  for  the  trip  over  the 
mountains. 


Grand  NATIONAL  AWARD 
of  16,600  francs. 


QUINA-LAROCHE 


AX  DYIOOMTINa  TOHia 

GONTAININU 

PERUVIAN  BARK,  IRON,  AND 
PURE  CATALAN  WINE. 

For  the  PRETENTION  and  CURE  of 

Malaria,  Indigestion,  Loss  of  Appetite, etc, 

22  me  Pronot,  Paris. 

E.  FOUGERA  &  CO.,  30  N.  WILLIAM  ST,  NEW  YORK, 


Summer  Vacation 

described  in  a  new  illustrated  book  “Sum¬ 
mer  Homes  among  the  Green  Hills  of  Ver¬ 
mont  AND  ALONG  THE  SHORES  OF  LaKE  CHAM¬ 
PLAIN,  containing  selected  addresses  of  the 
Best  Family  Homes  for  entertaining  Sum¬ 
mer  Guests,  at  prices  from  84  to  810  per 
week,  also  list  of  finest  Hotels  with  prices  and 
Excursion  Rates.  Out  door  pleasures,  fishing, 
boating,  climate  and  scenerj',  all  unexcelled. 
Mailed  free  on  application  to 

A.  W.  ECCLESTONE  or  S.  W.  CUMMINGS, 

S.  P.  A.,  353  Broadway,  New  York.  G.P.A.,  St.  Albans,  Vt 


Tired  Professional  Men 
Uee  Horaford’.  Acid  Phosphate, 

The  tired  professional  and  literary  men  will  find 
nothing  so  soothing  and  refreshing  as  Horsford’s 
Acid  Phosphate.  This  is  the  testimony  of  thou¬ 
sands  of^eseclasse^f  men. 


When  buying  silverware 

Remember 

“1847.” 

A  dozen  manufacturers  now  make 
Rogers  Silverware,  of  various  grades. 

It  is  very  important  to  get  the 
old  original  quality.  This  is  always 
stamped  “  1847.” 

Accept  only  “  1847”  ware  and  you 
will  have  the  best  that’s  made. 

TRADE  BCARK  ON  SPOONS,  KNIVES  AND  FORKS. 


1  .  ».r. 


Muiuiactured  only  by  the 


Meriden  Britannia  Co., 

Meriden,  Conn. 

For  sale  by  dealers  everywhere. 


HOUSE 

FURNISHING. 

Cooking  Utensils, 

Cutlery,  Crockery, 

Fine  Cliiiia  and  G]as.«, 
Cedar  and  Canii>horwoo<l  Chests, 

Water  Filters  and  Coolers, 

Eddy  Retriger.itors. 


DEER  PARK. 

On  the  Chest  of  the  Alleohenibs. 

To  those  contemplating  a  trip  to  the  mountains  in 
search  of  health  and  pleasure.  Deer  Park  on  the  crest  of 
Allegheny  Mountains,  3000  feet  above  the  sealevel,  offers 
such  varied  attractions  as  a  delightful  atmosphere  dur¬ 
ing  bo’h  day  and  night,  pure  water,  smooth,  winding 
roads  through  the  mountains  and  valleys,  and  the  most 
picture-que  scenery  in  the  Allegheny  range.  The  hotel 
is  equipped  with  all  adjuncts  conducive  to  the  enter¬ 
tainment,  pleasure  and  comfort  of  its  guests. 

The  surrounding  grounds,  as  wel*  as  the  hotel,  arc 
lighted  with  electricity.  8ix  miles  distant  on  the  same 
mountain  summit  is  Oakland,  the  twin  resort  of  Deer 
Park,  and  equally  as  well  equipped  for  the  entertain¬ 
ment  and  accommodation  of  its  patrons.  Both  hotels 
are  upon  the  main  line  of  the  Baltimore  and  Ohio  Rail¬ 
road,  have  the  adrantages  of  its  splendid  Vesttbuled 
Limited  Express  trains  between  the  East  and  West. 
Season  excursion  tickets,  good  for  return  passage  until 
OctDber  3l8t,  will  be  placed  on  sale  at  greatly  reduced 
rates  at  all  the  priccipal  ticket  offices  throughout  the 
country.  One-way  ticsets  reading  from  St.  Louis,  Lonis- 
ville.  Cincinnati,  Columbus,  Chicago,  and  any  point  on 
the  B.  &  O  System  to  Washington,  Baltimore,  and  Phil¬ 
adelphia  or  New  York,  or  vice  versa,  are  good  to  stop  off 
at  either  Deer  Park,  Mountain  Lake  Park  or  Oakland, 
and  the  time  limit  will  be  extended  by  agents  at  either 
resort  upon  application,  to  cover  the  period  of  the  hold¬ 
er’s  visit. 

The  season  at  these  popular  resorts  commences  June 
23d. 

For  full  information  as  to  hotel  r.stes,  rooms,  etc.,  ad¬ 
dress  George  D.  DeSblelds,  Manager,  Deer  Park,  or  Oak¬ 
land,  Garrett  County.  Maryland. 
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ElectrO'Silicon 

It's  a  mark  of  genuineness  and  a  guar¬ 
antee  of  the  best  Silver  Polish  known. 
It’s  sold  everywhere. 

THE  ELECTRO  SILICON  CO.,  72  John  St.,  New  York 


Impaired  Digestion. . 

The  patient  is  required  to  diet.  In  building  up  and 
maintaining  good  health,  milk  is  recognized  as  a  valua¬ 
ble  factor,  but  It  Is  important  that  it  be  absolutely  pure 
and  sterilized.  Borden’s  Peerless  Brand  Evaporated 
Cream  meets  all  requirements.  Entirely  wholesome 


Ministers  and  Churches, 


NEW  YORK. 

New  York  City.  —  Calvary  Pre^yterian 
Church,  116th  Street,  near  Fifth  Avenue,  is 
open  for  morning  service  at  10.45,  the  pastor. 
Dr.  Chambers,  preaching;  evening  service 
omitted.  An  ice  cream  festival  will  be  given 
to  the  Sunday-school  on  Monday  evening, 
June  25th. 


The  Harlem  Presbyterian  Church  will  be  open 
all  summer.  During  the  absence  of  the  pastor. 
Dr.  Ramsay,  in  July  and  August,  eight  differ¬ 
ent  brethren  are  engaged  to  preach,  viz:  July 
1st  and  8th,  the  Rev.  Walter  Laidlaw  will  oc¬ 
cupy  the  pulpit,  and  the  following  Sabbath 
the  Rev.  Dr.  J.  M.  Worrall,  formerly  pastor 
of  the  Thirteenth-street  Church.  Thereafter 
the  Revs.  William  Manchee,  Joseph  M.  Mc¬ 
Nulty.  D.  D.,  John  V.  Stockton,  D.  D. ,  Franklin 
E.  Miller,  D.  D. ,  George  W.  Knox,  D.  D.,  and 
James  N.  Crocker,  D.  D. ,  are  announced  to 
preach  in  the  order  named,  the  last  on  August 
26th.  The  services  are  at  11  in  the  morning 
and  7.45  in  the  evening. 

Rochester. — June  began  w’ith  nearly  a  week 
of  missionary  meetings,  and  how  many  have 
been  stirred  to  do  more  for  this  lost  world  by 
these  special  services  and  comminglings  I 
Then  the  communion  seasons  with  additions 
from  the  Sunday-schools  and  by  certificate. 
New  life  and  vigor  seems  to  have  been  im¬ 
parted  to  many  of  our  churches.  The  West 
minster  congregation,  Dr.  C.  B.  Gardner  pas¬ 
tor,  have  beautified  their  church  and  put  on 
new  life.  The  Central  Church  are  remodelling 
their  house  of  many  years,  for  their  Sunday- 
school  and  for  social  and  religious  services, 
at  an  expense  of  some  $40,000,  in  the  absence 
of  their  pastor  and  wife  ou  the  Continent. 
The  Brick  is  full  of  new  plans  to  enlarge  and 
intensify  every  department  of  their  social  and 
spiritual  life  and  church  work.  Some  800 
adults  and  children  spent  a  happy  day  at 
Portage  Falls,  sixty  miles  away,  one  day  last 
week.  The  weather,  the  scenery,  the  music, 
the  addresses,  in  short,  the  whole  occasion, 
was  one  of  great  enjoyment.  The  Third 
Church  listened  to  their  pastor-elect,  the  Rev. 
Richard  D.  Harlan  for  the  first  time  since  his 
acceptance  of  their  call  last  Sabbath,  and 
with  special  satisfaction. 

Utica. —On  Monday,  June  18th,  the  Presby¬ 
tery  of  Utica  dismissed  the  Rev.  Carl  W. 
Scovel  by  letter  to  the  Presbytery  of  St.  Paul, 
and  ordained  John  Timothy  Stone  and  in¬ 
stalled  him  pastor  of  the  Olivet  Church,  Utica, 
N.  Y.  D.  W.  B. 

Hammondsport.  — At  the  last  communion  ten 
persons  were  added  to  this  cnurch,  making 
eighteen  additions  since  January. 

COLLAMER.  — The  Rev.  H.  B.  Sayre  was  in¬ 
stalled  pastor  of  the  church  at  Collamer,  N. 
Y. ,  June  18th. 

NEW  JERSEY. 


East  Orange. — The  Munn- avenue  Presby¬ 
terian  Church,  East  Orange,  N.  J.,  will  be 
open  all  summer.  The  pastor,  the  Rev.  Dr. 
James  M.  Ludlow,  will  spend  some  time  on 
the  Pacific  coast.  The  pulpit  will  be  supplied 
during  his  absence  by  the  Rev.  Dr.  John  L. 
Withrow  of  Chicago  and  the  Rev.  Dr.  Samuel 
M.  Hamilton  of  Louisville,  Ky. 

PENNSYLVANIA. 

Hokendauqua.— Dr.  James  A.  Little  will  go 
to  Cleveland,  Ohio,  July  10th,  to  attend  the 
International  Christian  Endeavor  Convention 
us  a  delegate  from  the  Lehigh  Valley  Chris¬ 
tian  Endeavor  Union.  Dr.  Little  is  very  enthu¬ 
siastic  on  behalf  of  the  Young  People’s  Soci¬ 
ety  of  Christian  Endeavor. 

OHIO. 


The  Presbytery  of  Columbus  licensed, 
June  8,  1894,  Mr.  Charles  A.  Moore,  fourth 
son  of  the  Rev.  Dr.  W.  E.  Moore  of  Columbus, 
Ohio. 


ILLINOIS. 

The  Presbytery  op  Springfield  held  an 
adjourned  meeting  at  Mason  City,  Ill. ,  J une 
19th.  The  Rev.  Charles  A.  Taylor  was  re¬ 
ceived  from  the  Presbytery  of  Bloomington, 
and  installed  pastor  of  the  church  of  Mason 
City.  The  sermon  was  preached  by  the  Rev. 
T.  D.  Logan,  the  charge  to  the  pastor  was  de- 
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livered  by  the  Rev.  Gerrit  Snyder,  and  the 
charge  to  the  people  by  the  Rev.  Thomas  S. 

!  Pearce,  Mr.  Thomas  W.  Smith,  a  member  of 
the  Westminster  Church,  Jacksonville,  was 
received  as  a  candidate,  examined,  and  li¬ 
censed.  Mr.  Smith  is  a  graduate  of  Union 
Theological  Seminary,  and  is  engaged  in  mis¬ 
sion  work  in  New  York  City.  At  the  request 
of  the  committee  in  charge  of  this  work,  the 
Presbytery  decided  to  ordain  him  as  an  evan¬ 
gelist.  The  services  will  be  held  in  the  West¬ 
minster  Church,  Jacksonville,  on  Sabbath, 
July  Ist.  T.  D.  L. 

Rockford. — Ordination  and  installation  ser¬ 
vices  were  held  by  Freeport  Presbytery  in 
Westminster  Church,  Rockford,  Ill.,  D.  K. 
Knowlton  (elder)  moderator,  on  Friday,  June 
22nd.  Both  the  young  pastor,  the  Rev.  W. 
Wilcox,  and  the  Rev.  John  Freeman,  under 
appointment  of  our  Board  for  Siam,  were  or¬ 
dained,  and  Mr.  Wilcox  installed.  Sermon  by 
the  Rev.  E.  P.  Hill  of  Freeport,  ordination 
and  installation  prayer  by  the  Rev.  Herendeen 
of  Argyle,  charge  to  the  pastor  by  the  Rev. 
W.  Braddock  of  Middle  Creek,  and  to  the  peo¬ 
ple  by  the  Rev.  B.  E.  Ely  of  Rockford  First. 
A  very  pretty  and  unexpected  part  of  the  ex¬ 
ercises  was  a  presentation  speech  to  Mr.  Free¬ 
man  by  one  of  the  young  ladies  of  the  Ear¬ 
nest  Workers’  Band,  of  which  he  was  a  char¬ 
ter  member  twenty-four  years  ago  at  its  or¬ 
ganization,  also  one  to  the  new  pastor,  fol¬ 
lowed  closely  by  a  song  by  the  junior  section 
of  the  band,  entitled,  “Teach  all  Nations.” 
Mr.  Freeman  was  born,  baptized,  and  joined 
the  church  here,  and  has  been  licensed  and 
ordained  by  this  Presbytery.  A  happy,  use¬ 
ful  prospect  is  before  both  pastor  and  evan¬ 
gelist.  The  Rev.  W.  R.  Herendeen  was  also 
dismissed  from  the  Argyle  church,  resignation 
to  take  place  July  31st.  He  will  spend  several 
years  studying  abroad. 

MICHIGAN. 

Grand  Rapids. — The  Rev.  Sanford  H.  Cobb 
closed  his  ministry  to  the  people  of  Westmin¬ 
ster  Church  of  Grand  Rapids,  Michigan,  on 
the  first  of  June.  When  he  assumed  charge  of 
this  church  in  1885,  it  numbered  291  members. 
There  have  been  added  in  the  nine  years  fol¬ 
lowing  314  members,  25  of  whom  were  re¬ 
ceived  on  confession  of  their  faith,  and  189  by 
letter,  thus  more  than  doubling  the  roll,  had 
there  been  no  losses  by  death  and  dismission. 
Owing  to  these  causes.  204  names  no  longer 
appear  on  the  roll,  leaving  a  present  member¬ 
ship  of  401.  A  communion  season  has  rarely 
passed  without  some  accessions.  The  duty 
and  privilege  of  infant  baptism  has  been  mag¬ 
nified,  eighty  two  little  ones  having  received 
this  ordinance — more  than  in  all  the  previous 
history  of  the  church.  It  is  notable,  too,  that 
the  children  of  the  church  have  been  quite 
generally  led  to  acknowledge  their  baptismal 
obligations,  so  that  this  is  truly  a  church  of 
families.  Figures,  however,  are  a  meagre  ex¬ 
pression  of  spiritual  results,  only  “The  day 
will  declare  it.”  Of  the  temporalities  of  the 
church  it  is  sufficient  to  say  that  there  have 
been  raised  for  salary  and  other  expenses 
nearly  ^0,000.  The  debt  has  been  reduced 
nearly  $10,000.  An  organ  costing  $4,700  has 
been  provided  for,  and  the  people  trained  to 
give  liberally  to  all  the  Boards  of  the  Church. 
Few  pastors  have  been  more  truly  worthy  of 
the  esteem  and  affection  of  their  people  than 
he  whose  successful  ministry  is  hereby  re¬ 
corded.  His  loss  will  be  felt,  not  only  in  the 
church,  but  in  the  city  and  State. 

Detroit.- The  Rev.  R.  J.  Service  of  Trum¬ 
bull  avenue  Church  delivered  the  annual  ser¬ 
mon  June  24th,  at  the  125th  Commencement  of 
Dartmouth  College,  his  Alma  Mater. 

NEW  ENGLAND. 

Londonderry,  N.  H. — The  pastor-at-large 
(the  Rev.  C.  S.  Dewing)  preached  on  the  17th 
inst.  and  ordained  and  installed  five  ruling 
elders  in  addition  to  the  three  already  in 
office.  The  audience  was  large,  and  the  occa¬ 
sion  one  of  special  interest.  The  history  of 
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BY  TBE  BKACnFCL  NEW  STEAMSHIPS  OF  THB 

Old  Dominion  Line 

To  Old  Point  Comfort  or  Yirginia  Beacband  Ret. 

(.Hygeia  Hotel.)  (fVinces.i  Anne  Hotel.) 
aoBT  DKUOHTFTL  nXSORTS  ON  THE  ATLANTIC  COAST  FOE  A 

SUMHER  OUTING 

MAY  BE  MADE  POE 

C-g  ^  Old  Point  Comfort,  .  $i6.oo  t -g  fam 
I  VliYlnia  Beach,  .  .  17.00  I  g 

.R  A  day  and  a  quarter  at  either  hotel,  la  ■ 

INCLUDINQ  EVERY  EXPENSE 

or  MEALS  AND  BERTHS  EN  BOCTE  AND  A  DAT  AND  A 
qi'ABTEE’S  BOARD  AT  EITHER  BOTEU 

This  trip  is  an  ideal  one,  as  the 
course  skirts  the  coast  with  little 
likelihood  of  sea-sickness,  and  passes 
in  reAuew  many  watering  places  and 
points  of  interest. 

rteamers  for  NORFOLK,  PORTSMOUTH,  OLD  POINT 
COMIXIRT,  and  NEWPORT  NEWS,  VIKBINlA  BEACH. 
PETERrBUKG,  and  RICHMOND,  VA..  and  WASHINO- 
TON,  D.  C.— Mon.,  Tues.,  Wed..  Thurs.,  and  Sat  For 
RICHMOND,  via  JAMES  HIV tR- Mon.,  Wed.,  and  Sat. 
For  WEST  POINT,  Va.— Tues.,  Tbura.,  and  Sat.  From 
Pler'JS,  N.  R.,  foot  Beach  St.,  at  HP.  M.,  Saturdays  4 
P.  M.  ThrouRh  tickets  And  freight  rates  to  all  points. 

For  printed  matter  and  full  particulars  address 
„  OLD  DOMINION  S.  S.  CO., 

W .  L.  GcILLAUDEU.  „  r  a,  r.  a,  a,  • 

Traffic  Mgr.  Pier  36,  N.  R.,  New  York. 


Ticlret  takes  you  through  Denver,  going  or 
returning,  at  the  tame  pric  .  .  n  rake 
the  direct  Kanitou  line.  i  -nap.) 


JAMSAS  CITY 


Wichita* 


Jt.  Worth 


Pnlliir^  ^ 

NEW  ORLEANS 


lit*  Ct  S  rr  C  train.  Deavee  Chicago 

WUr  10  o’clock  every  night 

and  arrives  at  Manitou  second  morning.  Quick 
trip.  Host  exceUent  equipment.  Dining  Cars, 
Chair  Cars,  and  superb  Pullman  Sleepers. 

Don’t  fail  to  go  to  top  of  Pike’s  Peak  by  the  Cog 
Railroad.  Wonderful  experience.  Tour  Ticket 
Agent  can  tell  you  aU  about  it  and  sell  you  ticket 
with  your  Colorado  Tourist  Ticket,  should  you 
so  desii'e. 

JNO.  SEBASTIAN, 

Chicago.  May,  ISM.  Gen’l  Passenger  Agent 


Maitland  Armstrong  &  Co.,’ 

61  Washington  Square.  South,  New  York. 
Stained  Glass  and 

Decorative  Work. 

SOLE  AGENTS  FOR 

CLAYTON  &  BELL,  Class-Stainers,  London. 
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'THBACB 
-W  eVehyfamily 

-wr  f — SHOULD  HAVE  IT 


John  cattnach 

TRUNK  AND  BAG  MANUFACTURER, 


STEPHEKKWklT/^  a^SOtf 

II^KtORS  A^D  sole  fH^UFH’S,- 

&  PHILADELPHi/b.P;^.  iu 


736  Broadway,  New  York. 

Would  call  particular  atteutiou  to 

••  THE  CATTNACH  TRUNK,’' 
as  being  the  strongest  and  lightest  ever  produced. 

The  reputation  of  this  house  for  the  manufacture  of 
s’jperior  goods  is  still  maintained. 


SKIN 

DISEASES 


f  Such  as  Eczema,  Scald  Head,  ’ 
Tetter  and  all  Ichorous  Disorders 
are  permanently  cured  with 


HEISKELL’S 

OINTMENT 


Imdies  commend  it  for  Its  efficacy  in 
ktemovlng  Pimples.  Freckles  and 
^Blackheads.  Sold  1^  all  Druggists,  i 
or  sent  by  mail.  <Mic.  per  box. 
^^JOHMTOI,  HOLIOWAT  k  CB., 
Commerce  Street, 
^^^^UILADXLPBIA^^^^W 


!  Tlie  Great  Health  Drink  j! 


Safe,  sure  and  reliable.  Always  on 
time.  A  pleasure  and  a  dellghu  Com¬ 
fortable,  enjoyable. 


When  you  «sii  get  the  Boat_a8 
Carga  prieeo  many  Qnantlty 
Dl^er,  Ka  sod  To^  Seta 
Watchaa,  OIocxs,  Bnslo^Boxea 
Oook  Books  and  aU  kinds  of  premL 
nms  givea  to  CInb  Agaata, 
Oaad  iBeauM  made  by  getdns 
orders  for  onr  celebrated  goods. 
For  full  particulars  address 

yn  SBEAT  AMxuoAX  TXA  oa 

aandnVesiP8t.,K.Tc 


HIRES’ 

R,ootbeer* 


A  Sc.  pkg.  makes  5  ganons.  Sold  everywhere. 

Send  Sc.  luap  kr  bsutihil  plttoro  cud,  and  book. 

The  Chas.  E.  Hlrea  Co.;  Philadelphia. 


Take  the  Nickel  Plate  Road  to  the  Christian  En 
deavor  Convention,  at  Cleveland  in  July 

The  Nickel  Plate  is  the  shortest  line  between 
Buffalo  and  Chicago. 


The  Nickel  Plate  Road  has  very  low  rates  with  no 
change  of  cars  between  Boston,  New  York^and 
Chicago,  via  Cleveland  and  Ft.  Wayne. 


THROUOH  PDllMAN  SIEEPINQ  CAR  SISTEM. 

Chicago  to  Denver 

“  "  Colo.  Spr'grs 

"  “  Pueblo 

BUmsaB  City  to  Denver. 
St.  IdOuls  “  “ 

New  Orleans'*  ** 
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The  twenty-fourth  annual  commencement  of 
the  University  of  Wooster,  from  June  9th- 
14th,  was  one  of  the  most  delightful  we  have 
ever  had.  Twenty-eight  were  graduated  from 
the  Collegiate  Department,  nineteen  men  and 
nine  women ;  seven  from  the  Musical  Depart¬ 
ment  :  seven  received  the  degree  of  Pb.  D.  in 
the  Post  Graduate  Department,  and  two 
A.  M.  Of  the  nineteen  men  who  were  gradu¬ 
ated  from  the  Collegiate  Department,  ten 
will  become  ministers  of  the  Gospel.  The  fol¬ 
lowing  honorary  degrees  were  conferred  :  D.  D. , 
the  Rev.  A.  B.  Marshall,  Des  Moines,  Iowa; 
the  Rev.  Thomas  Boyd,  Portland,  Oregon ;  the 
Rev.  George  N.  Luccock,  Bloomington,  Ind.  ; 
the  Rev.  Reese  Tbackwell,  Lodiana,  Ind. 
LL.  D.,  the  Rev.  Wm.  M.  Blackburn,  D.  D., 
Pierre,  8.  D.  ;  the  Rev.  Andrew  P.  Happer, 
D.D. ,  Wooster,  O.  At  the  next  Commence¬ 
ment  will  be  celebrated  the  quarter  centennial 
of  the  University.  T.  K.  D. 
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Lynn,  Mass. — First  Presbyterian  Church. — 
The  Rev.  D.  B.  McMurdy  has,  during  his  pas¬ 
torate  of  about  three  years,  accomplished  a 
good  work.  A  desirable  lot  has  been  pur¬ 
chased,  and  all  the  necessary  money  raised, 
so  that  it  is  clear  of  incumbrance.  The  ex¬ 
pected  opportunity  of  buying  a  desirable 
property  from  the  Unitarians,  facing  “The 
Common,”  has  delayed  the  work  of  building 
on  the  lot,  as  the  conviction  is  unanimous 
that  the  purchase  of  the  Unitarian  church 
would  be  a  wise  investment,  both  present  and 
prospective.  Unfortunately  a  lack  of  unanim¬ 
ity  among  the  Unitarians  has  obstructed  the 
proceedings  and  put  the  perseverance  of  the 
Presbyterians  to  a  severe  test,  by  compelling 
them  to  remain  in  a  hall  in  a  somewhat  un¬ 
desirable  locality,  for  a  much  longer  time  than 
was  expected,  with  no  visible  sign  of  relief. 
Added  to  this  is  the  financial  depression  which 
seemed  to  settle  down  on  the  fair  city  of  Lynn 
with  unusual  virulence.  The  Presbyterian 
Church  has  felt  this  keenly  in  diminished  au¬ 
diences  and  consequent  income. 


The  Pastor  at- Large  was  invited  to  moder¬ 
ate  a  Congregational  meeting  on  the  evening 
of  the  19th  inst.  called  to  devise  means  to 
overcome  their  obstacles.  Full  reports  were 
presented  by  the  officers,  warm  words  of  ap¬ 
preciation  of  the  pastor’s  zeal  and  devotion 
were  spoken,  and  the  determination  expressed 
to  overcome  these  obstacles  and  go  forward. 
The  writer  accepted  an  invitation  to  speak  on 
our  Northeastern  work  next  Sabbath  morning 
and  give  such  aid  as  may  be  practicable 
towards  realizing  this  much-to  be-desired  ob¬ 
ject.  With  a  population  of  65,000  and  one  of 
the  largest  shoe  manufacturing  cities  in  this 
country,  and  possibly  in  the  world,  not  to 
mention  other  industries,  Lynn  ought  to  have 
at  least  one  strong  and  growing  church,  and 
we  believe  that  this  will  be  the  outcome.  D. 


THE  EVANGELIST  The  EvanKclist  for  ’94. 


ON  TRIAL! 

There  are  a  good  many  trials  going  on  just  now  in 
the  Presbyterian  Church,  and  The  Evangelist  hereby 
follows  the  fashion. 

The  Evangelist  will  be  sent  on  trial  to  a  new 
subscriber  for 

Three  Months,  for  Tweoty*Flve  Cents 


On  the  First  of  January  The  Evangelist  was  re¬ 
organized  as  a  Company,  under  the  laws  of  New 
York,  Dr.  Field  retaining  the  majority  interest  and 
the  editorship,  but  having  associated  with  him  a 
number  of  the  most  prominent  business  men  of  the 
country.  The  paper  has  been  also  enlarged,  and 
enriched  by  new  Departments,  and  other  features 
which  will,  it  trusts,  make  it  more  useful  than  ever 
to  the  coming  generation. 


DO  YOU  KNOW 

THAT  ALL  THE 


WERE  FURNISHED  BY 


Pain’s  Fireworks  Co., 

102  William  Street,  New  York. 


Pyrotechnists  to  the  CALIFORNIA  HID- WINTER  EXP051 
TION  and  Spectacles  at  riANHATTAN  BEACH,  etc.,  etc. 


They  now  offer  their  unrivalled  goods  in  Assortments  of  55.00  and 
upwards  at  Wholesale  Rates.  Price-Lists  Free  on  application.  Semi  10 
cents  for  Souvenir  Book  of  Views  of  World’s  Fair  Fireworks  Displays. 

By  mentioning  this  paper  you  will  be  entitled  to  an  Additional  Dis¬ 
count  of  1 0  per  cent,  below  regular  prices. 


Receiving  2  Medals  and  3  Diplomas. 

(The  Highest  Possible  Award.) 


O  not  be  deceived. — The  following 

brands  of  White  Lead  are  still  made  by  the  “  Old  Dutch” 
process  of  slow  corrosion.  They  are  standard,  and  always 


dondery  Lythia  Springs,  ”  from  which  an  avei  • 
age  of  thirty-two  Darrels  of  the  health  impart 
ing  waters  are  shiped  daily,  and  the  fringes  of 
mountains  about  the  horizon,  might  well 
make  many  a  city  pastor  anxious  for  promo¬ 
tion. 

New  Bedford,  Mass.  —The  Rev.  Donald  Mac- 
Dougall  was  duly  installed  pastor  of  the  First 
Presbyterian  Church  of  this  city  on  the  eve  of 
the  21st  inst.  The  Rev.  H.  C.  Hovey,  D.  D.,  of 
Newburyport  presided  and  proposed  the  con- 
situtional  questions.  Pastors  of  sister  church¬ 
es  joined  in  the  services.  Sermon  by  tbe  Rev. 
George  F.  Moore,  D.  D. ,  professor  at  Andover 
Theological  Seminary.  Charge  to  the  pastor. 
Dr.  Hovey;  to  the  people,  the  Rev.  Robert 
Court,  D.  D. ,  of  Lowell,  5lass. 

South  Boston. — Fourth  Presbyterian  Church. 
— This  congregation  so  sorely  bereaved  by  the 
death  of  their  beloved  pastor,  the  Rev.  Frank 
Haven  Hinman,  are  keeping  well  together, 
and  since  the  kindly  ministration  of  neigh¬ 
boring  pastors,  giving  them  services  a  Sab¬ 
bath  each  during  the  month  of  May  for  the 
benefit  of  the  family  of  the  deceased  pastor,  they 
are  hearing  ministers  especially  commended, 
with  the  view  of  selecting  one.  A  desire 
that  is  quite  as  natural  as  it  is  general,  of 
finding  a  leader  who,  in  manner,  spirit,  and 
matter,  shall  remind  them  of  their  deceased 
pastor,  can  hardly  be  realized.  It  may  be, 
too,  that  a  successor  of  radically  differ¬ 
ent  characteristics  and  gifts,  imparts  to  the 
work  a  new  impetus  and  enshrines  himself 
just  as  deeply  in  the  affections  of  bis  ffock. 
Whoever  may  be  the  choice,  one  thing  is 
sure,  he  will  find  officers  and  people  respon¬ 
sive  to  his  guidance  and  instruction,  and  the 
vine  of  divine  planting  will  continue  to  bear 
fruit  and  thus  glorify  the  Master. 


Strictly  Pure  White  Lead 


••  ANCHOR  ”  (andnnatl). 

**  ARMSTRONG  ft  McKELVY  ”  (PitUbnrgh). 
“  ATLANTIC"  (New  York). 

“  BEYMER-BAUMAN  ”  (Pittsburgh). 

••  BRADLEY  ”  (New  York). 

BROOKLYN  ”  (New  York), 

COLLIER  ”  (St.  Louis). 

“  CORNELL  ”  (Buffalo). 
••DAVIS-CHAMBERS”  (Pittsburgh). 

ECKSTEIN  ”  (Cincinnati). 
“FAHNESTOCK"  (PitUburgh). 


"JEWETT”  (New  York). 

“  KENTUCKY  ”  (Louisville). 

"JOHN  T.LEWIS  ft  BROS.  CO.”  (Phila.) 
"  MORLEY  "  (Cleveland). 

“  MISSOURI  ”  (St  I.ouU). 

••  RED  SEAL  ”  (St  LouU). 

"SALEM  "  (Salem,  Mass.) 

“SHIPMAN  ”  (Chicago). 

•  •SOUTHERN  "(St.  Louis  and  Chicago)i 
"  ULSTER  ”  (New  York). 

"  UNION  ”  (New  York). 


The  recommendation  of  any  of  them  to  you  by  your  merchant  is 
an  evidence  of  his  reliability,  as  he  can  sell  you  ready-mixed 
paints  and  bogus  White  Lead  and  make  a  larger  profit.  Many 
short-sighted  dealers  do  so. 

For  Colors. — National  Lead  Co.*s  Pure  White  Lead  Tintina  Colors,  a  one>pound  can  to  a 
25-pound  keg  of  Lead,  aiul  mix  your  own  paints.  Saves  time  and  annoyance  in  matching  shades, 
ana  insures  the  best  paint  that  it  is  possible  to  put  on  wood. 

Send  us  a  postal  card  and  get  our  book  on  paints  and  color-card,  free;  it  will  probably 
save  you  a  good  many  dollars. 

NATIONAL  LEAD  CO..  New  York, 
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